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PREFACE. 


In  reproducing  my  first  book  with  additions  and 
corrections,  I  trust  it  will  be  apparent  that  there  is 
no  disposition  to  abandon  the  simplicity  which 
originally  characterised  it. 

As  I  craved  indulgence  from  the  reader  then,  so 
must  I  now,  for  the  many  deficiencies  in  the  style 
of  the  book — a  style  which  was  contracted  in  earlier 
days  when  publication  was  not  contemplated ;  the 
notes  being  in  fact  only  of  the  rough  kind  that, 
from  the  commencement  of  my  ventures  beyond  the 
Nore,  were  made  simply  for  my  own  reference  and 
amusement. 

The  notes  are  made,  not  on  a  printed  form  like  a 
ship's  log,  but  in  a  blank  book,  which  may  be 
called  a  log,  but  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  log  and 
diary  composite.  The  frequent  mention  of  the  hour 
and  the  weather — remarks  which  may  be  trouble- 
some to  some  readers — are  important  to  me,  as  by 
their  help  I  am  able  to  recall  to  my  mind  the  events 
of  any  days'  sailing  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  too  much  "  salt,'' 
and  too  little  '^  spice,"  for  pleasant  reading,  which 
perhaps  is  true,  as   the  book  is  not   intended  to 
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trespass  on  the  ground  occupied  by  Murray's  hand- 
books, nor  to  form  an  addition  to  the  numerous 
accounts  of  domestic  life  on  board  a  small  yacht, 
which  have  already  been  published,  but  is  little 
more  than  a  bare  record  of  sailing.  For  this  reason 
Mrs.  McMuUen  and  other  visitors,  who  never  added 
strength  to  the  crew,  though  they  were  occasionally 
on  board  in  very  trying  times,  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  book.  If  they  had  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing for  themselves,  without  doubt  they  could  supply 
a  few  reminiscences  of  a  strictly  personal  nature  in 
reference  tp  the  gale  of  Aug.  22nd,  1868,  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  and  of  more  than  one  severe 
brush  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  But,  battened  down 
below,  striving  to  maintain  one's  position  in  the 
berth  by  clinging  to  the  leeboard  or  clutching  at 
the  shelf  overhead,  where  little  can  be  heard  but 
the  shouting  and  trampling  on  deck,  the  flapping 
of  the  canvas  *'  in  stays,''  the  sea  rushing  along  the 
deck  and  over  the  skylights,  accompanied  by  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  wind,  affords  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  making  observations  of  general  interest, 
or  such  as  might  be  deemed  encouragement  to 
others  who  may  some  day  be  similarly  circum- 
stanced. 

Amongst  soine  of  my  non-sailing  acquaintances, 
the  crudest  notions  of  an  amateur  sailor's  life 
prevail.  Because  the  vessel  is  called  a  yacht,  they 
think  there  is  a  royal  road  to  every  place,  where  the 
sea  is  neither  rough,  salt,  nor  deep — a  sort  of 
Elysium,  where  you  anchor   when  you  please,  eat 
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and  drink  when  and  what  you  please,  and  live  for 
the  time  being  in  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  sun, 
moon^  and  stars.  A  glance  at  the  following  pages 
will  convince  them  that  they  have  formed  too  high 
an  estimate  of  the  pleasures  of  yacht  sailing,  and 
perhaps  save  them  the  vexation  of  fitting  out  a 
yacht  under  a  misapprehension. 

For  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
remarks  implying  that  a  yachtsman^s  time  must  be 
heavy  on  hand,  and  hard  to  kill.  It  may  be  so  in 
yachting  proper,  which  consists  chiefly  in  prome- 
nading on  quays,  esplanades,  and  piers,  in  suitable 
attire,  of  course,  and  in  passing  to  and  fro  in  a 
steam  launch  or  gig,  with  colours  flying ;  a  delight 
indulged  in  only  by  the  extremely  affluent,  or  by 
those  who  ought  to  be  so. 

Yacht  sailing,  however,  is  a  very  different  affair 
from  ''  yachting,"  and  when  carried  on  with  spirit, 
as  it  is  sometimes  in  large  yachts  as  well  as  small, 
is  anything  but  an  idle  recreation.  It  is  always 
healthful  and  exciting,  though  not  always  a  source 
of  unalloyed  pleasure.  But  even  when  the  work  is 
heavy  and  continuous,  as  it  must  be  occasionally, 
more  than  ample  compensation  is  found  in  the 
contrast  of  a  pretty  and  quiet  anchorage,  which  no 
one  who  has  not  been  buffetted  about  can  appreciate 
and  thoroughly  enjoy.  If  I  may  compare  sailing 
with  equestrian  sports,  I  should  say  that  yacht 
sailing  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to  ^'  yacht- 
ing ^'  as  the  hunting  field  does  to  Eotten  Row.  The 
comparison  is  inadequate,  but  those  who  know  the 
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delight  of  being  well  and  comfortably  housed  after 
a  long  and  hard  day^s  hunting  in  bad  weather,  will 
understand  the  compensation  to  be  found  by  the 
yachtsman  in  a  quiet  anchorage. 

The  cruise  of  1868,  in  the  '^  Orion,'^  was  so 
exceptionally  heavy  that  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that,  after  an  unusually  long  drought, 
-with  little  wind,  the  weather  changed  early  in 
August,  and  set  in  wet  and  windy.  This  violent 
change,  with  intervals  of  fine  weather,  culminated 
on  August  22  in  a  gale,  said  to  have  been  more 
destructive  to  shipping  than  any  since  the  "  Royal 
Charter  ^^  gale  of  October,  1859.  That  the  losses 
were  not  more  numerous  in  the  month  of  September, 
was  due  to  the  frequent  storm- warnings  issued  by 
the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  to  the  fact  that  gales  followed  each 
other  in  such  quick  succession  that  the  ports  and 
roadsteads  were  crowded  and  the  seas  proportion- 
ately clear  of  ships.  Thus  on  September  28  and 
29,  in  a  run  of  fourteen  hours,  we  saw  only  one 
vessel  at  sea.  The  gale  commenced  on  the  night  of 
the  24th,  aud,  with  short  intervals,  continued  until 
the  30th,  during  which  time  the  barometer  was  in 
a  most  agitated  state,  rising  or  falling  for  every 
little  shift  of  wind,  rising  for  S.W.  and  W.,  and 
falling  for  S.  and  S.E. 

As,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Jubilee  cruise 
round  the  British  Islands,  my  crew  consists  of  only 
two  hands,  it  is  evident  that  when  under  way  day 
and  night,  sleeping  and  light  reading  were  luxuries 
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necessarily  little  indulged  in.  What  time  was 
found  for  reading  was  generally  devoted  to  the 
study  of  charts,  books  of  sailing  directions,  and  an 
occasional  newspaper. 

When  on  long  passages,  if  the  weather  were  not 
too  dark  and  strong,  my  custom  has  been  to  allow 
one  hand  below  from  eight  p.m.  to  midnight,  the 
other  from  midnight  to  4  a.m.,  and  both  of  them 
from  4  a.m.  to  6.  After  the  morning  scrub  down, 
which  would  be  completed  about  seven  or  half  past, 
one  went  to  prepare  breakfast  and  the  other  relieved 
the  helm,  while  I  went  below  to  wash  and  dress 
—my  mode  of  commencing  a  new  day— by  which 
time  their  breakfast  was  ready.  When  they  had 
breakfasted  the  mate  took  the  helm  and  the  other 
attended  upon  me.  Thus  they  had  each  six  hours 
below,  and  I  reserved  my  ^^  turning  in  ^^  until  the 
end  of  the  passage,  which  has  frequently  averaged 
five  days,  and  more  than  once  has  extended  to  seven 
consecutive  days  and  nights.  My  nights  were  all 
passed  on  deck  or  below  as  need  required,  but 
always  in  readiness  for  the  deck,  having  every 
circumstance  reported  to  me,  such  as  ships'  lights, 
land  in  sight,  altei^ation  in  force  or  direction  of 
wind — ^the  latter  often  occasioning  much  work. 
Then,  what  with  the  chart  and  the  log,  and  the 
helm  to  be  relieved  for  re-trimming  lights  after 
midnight,  &c.,  &c.,  there  has  usually  been  sufficient 
employment,  unless  the  night  was  calm,  and  we 
were  sailing  ^'  easy/^  or  drifting  with  plenty  of  sea 
room. 
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In  port,  or  at  anchor  on  the  coast,  weather 
permitting,  a  great  deal  of  time  was  passed  in  the 
boat,  sailing  up  rivers,  or  into  sandy  coves,  or 
rowing  amongst  the  rocks,  and  into  caverns — an 
amusement  to  which  I  am  extremely  partial.  My 
first  intention  was  to  write  of  the  ^'  Orion  '*  only  ; 
but,  thinking  that  an  account  of  my  former  vessels 
would  not  be  altogether  uninteresting,  as  showiug 
how  progressive  and  growing  a  taste  for  sailing  is, 
I  have  commenced  at  the  stage  next  to  toy  boats, 
viz.,  the  first  day  in  the  ^'  Leo.'^ 

1891.  R.  T.  McMuLLEN. 

NOTE. 

The  distances  mentioned  in  this  book  are  not  the 
actual  distances  between  the  places  named,  but  the 
number  of  nautical  miles  sailed  in  making  the 
passage. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Mr.  Mc Mullen,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  "  Down  Channel/^  stated  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  a  knowledge  of  yacht  sailing;  but  a  perusal 
of  his  various  logs  will  convince  anyojie  that 
there  is  a  common  road  to  such  knowledge,  and, 
although  it  may  be  a  rather  laborious  one  to 
pursue,  it  has  many  pleasures  and  delights,  and,  in 
some  cases,  presents  features  of  absorbing  interest. 
These  logs  are  unlike  most  things  of  the  kind,  as 
they  do  not  present  a  picture  of  the  mere  social 
life  on  board  a  yacht,  but  recount  the  incidents 
and  operations  of  sailing  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions.  Indeed,  Mr.  McMullen  so  far  abstained 
from  the  social  aspect  of  his  many  cruises,  that  he 
barely  alludes  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  McMullen  was 
his  companion  on  many  occasions,  notably  in  his 
stirring  cruise  of  1868.  Mr.  McMullen's  "Down 
Channel,"  to  the  amateur  yacht  sailor,  will  be  all 
the  more  valuable  and  interesting  for  this  charac- 
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teristic ;  in  fact,  it  forms  quite  an  instruction  book. 
He  began  his  expeditions  with  little  or  no  expe- 
rience, feeling  his  way  at  first,  but  finding  every- 
thing out  for  himself,  and,  in  the  end,  acquiring 
so  much  confidence  in  his  own  skill  and  endurance 
that  the  most  congenial  form  of  prolonged  recrea- 
tion was,  to  him,  ''  sailing  alone /^  For  this  kind 
of  sailing  very  fine  qualities  are  needful;  a  man 
must  have  a  strong  nerve,  great  patience,  quick- 
ness of  resource,  endurance,  and  untiring  industry, 
and,  above  all,  an  ideal  of  perfection  to  strive  for 
in  every  description  of  work  undertaken.  The 
passion  for  single-handed  sailing,  and  belief  that  if 
carried  out  with  great  effectiveness  and  thorough- 
ness it  formed  an  agreeable  pursuit,  developed 
themselves  very  strongly  in  Mr.  McMuUen's  case. 
In  1880,  after  his  '^Experimental  Single-handed 
Cruise  in  the  'Procyon,*^^  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows  in  reference  to  a  companion  he  had  with 
him  for  five  days :  '^  The  advent  of  my  young 
friend  was  a  most  enlightening  experiment,  since 
it  showed,  beyond  doubt,  that  in  such  a  boat  an 
expedition  of  the  nature  I  had  been  engaged  in 
was  safer  managed  alone.  As  regards  actual 
work,  nothing  throughout  the  day  was  advanced 
a  minute.  The  knowledge  that  every  detail  de- 
pended on  myself  no  longer  operated  in  securing 
the  complete  order  and  regularity  which  had  prer 
viously  reigned  on  board — ^in  fact,  one^s  thoughts 
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being  interrapted  by  conversations  and  nmnerons 
instructions^  things  almost  essential  to  safety  were 
overlooked  as  they  had  not  been  before.  Hanling 
on  ropes  was  lighter^  and  a  hand  at  the  helm 
sometimes  a  convenience ;  but  the  advantage  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  of  perfect  order  and  routine,  so 
far  outweighed  the  assistance  one  less  accustomed 
than  myself  to  the  sea  and  the  hauling  of  heavy 
canvas  could  render  me,  that  I  am  convinced  that 
it  was  (under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  such 
a  cruise),  ia  the  main,  safer  for  me  to  be  alone." 

It  will  be  gathered  that  a  character  like  that  of 
Mr.  McMullen,  capable  of  so  much  concentrated 
energy,  would  make  its  mark  in  other  directions 
besides  yacht  sailing;  and  so  it  was.  He  published 
a  large  number  of  pamphlets  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  all  showing  originality  and  clearness  of 
thought,  and  a  desire  that  everything  should  be 
done  by  exact  methods. 

He  was  a  staunch  Conservative  of  the  old  type, 
a  firm  Protestant,  and  a  devout  believer  in 
individual  responsibility.  He  wrote  strongly 
against  the  modem  system  of  Trade  Unionism, 
which  he  denominated  the  '^  Idlers*  Union ;  *'  and 
his  preponderating  ideality  led  him  to  denounce  the 
''iniquitous  rules  of  ^ Trade  Unionism*  which  punish 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  industrious  dis- 
position for  conscientiously  making  the  best  use  of 
his  talents." 
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It  can  easily  be  believed  that  the  end  of  Mr. 
McMuUen  was  exactly  as  he  would  have  wished 
it  to  be — when  alone  upon  the  sea.  It  was 
peaceful,  and  not  the  result  of  any  disaster  or 
misadventure  due  to  human  failing.  The  sea  had 
for  him  just  that 

Mystic  spell 
Which  none  but  sailors  know  or  feel, 
And  none  but  they  can  tell. 

And  he  died  upon  the  sea,  sitting  in  the  cockpit 

of  the  little  "Perseus/^  his  face  towards  the  sky, 

whilst  she  was  sailing  up  the  silver  path  of  the 

moon,  which  seemed  to  unite  heaven  and  the  sea. 

After   his   spirit   had   gone  forth   the   little  craft 

sailed  herself  to  the  French  coast,  as  recounted  at 

the  end  of  this  volume.  y-k  x^ 

Dixon  Kemp. 

August,  1893. 
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THE        LEO." 


"  LEO." 

"  Leo/'  2f  tons,  builder's  measurement. 
Bailt  of  pine,  by  J.  Thompson,  of  Botherhithe,  1850. 
Length  between  perpendionlars,  18  feet ;  over  all,  20  feet. 
Breadth  moulded,  6  feet  1  inch ;  extreme,  6  feet  3  inches. 
Draught  of  water  forward,  2  feet  6  inches ;  aft,  4  feet. 
Area  of  mainsail,  144)  square  feet ;  topsail,  67  square  feet. 
Weight  of  ballast,  23  owt. 


Geographical 
Miles  sailed. 

1850.  In  the  Thames ,      .         .     600 

1851.  Bo.     and  to  Bamsgate 850 

1852.  Do.     and  6  passages  to  Bamsgate ;  greatest    *  ' 

distance  Dover  .         ,  .       '  .  1,450 

1853.  Do.    and  to  Dungeness      .....  1,070 

1854.  Do.  do 900 

1855.  Do.     and  SE.  coast ;  greatest  distance  Hastings     772 

1856.  To  the  Isle  of  Wight 1,200 

1857.  To  the  Land's  End 1,380 
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THE  ''LEO/'  185a-57. 

NoTHiNO  coald  seem  more  ill-omened  than  the  first 
incident  related  in  the  log  for  1850,  at  the  very 
commencexnent  of  my  novitiate. 

The  day  the  "  Leo/'  3  tons  (described  on  a  sub- 
sequent page),  left  the  builder's  yard,  she  was  so 
carelessly  moored  by  the  man  who  had  charge  of 
her,  that  she  grounded  during  the  night  on  the 
^ge  of  a  camp-shed  at  Charlton,  between  the 
Marine  Society^s  ship  and  the  shore.  Being  a 
deep  boat^  only  half-decked,  and  heavily  ballasted, 
the  tide  flowed  into  and  filled  her.  Words  will 
Bot  describe  the  intense  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  mortification  I  experienced  wTien  I  went  down 
the  next  morning  to  try  my  new  boat,  and  saw  only 
a  few  feet  of  the  mast  above  water. 

With  assistance  kindly  rendered  from  the 
Society's  ship,  she  was  got  up  at  the  following 
low  water,  and  taken  to  Greenwich  to  be  cleared 
of  the  mud  and  filth  with  which  she  was  well 
plastered  inside. 
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Since  that  time  I  have  launched  two  new  vessels, 
and  took  the  precaution  to  have  them  christened 
in  due  form  ;  my  neglect  of  that  ceremony  in  the 
case  of  the  ^^  Leo  '^  being,  no  doubt,  the  pretext  for 
Father  Thames  taking  it  into  his  own  hands. 

The  first  sail  was  as  far  as  Gravesend  and  back, 
with  a  waterman  in  charge,  and  this  was  the  only 
apprenticeship  I  served.  A  confiding  kinsman, 
whose  judgment  was  almost  equal  to  my  own^ 
accompanied  me,  and,  his  opinion  coinciding  with 
mine,  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  which  we 
could  not  easily  do  ourselves,  I  resolved  to  dispense 
with  pilotage  services  from  that  day  as  a  waste 
of  money. 

My  first  attempt,  with  only  the  boy  on  board 
and  a  chart  for  guide,  though  a  very  mild  and 
unambitious  little  cruise  from  Charlton  to  Brith 
and  back,  was  not  concluded  without  a  narrow 
escape.  Passing  between  the  collier  brigs  off 
Charlton  at  10  p.m.  to  anchor  for  the  night,  I 
made  allowance  for  the  two  I  wished  to  pass 
ahead  of,  and  then  discovered  a  third  vessel  at 
anchor  by  itself,  upon  which  we  were  helplessly 
driven  by  the  tide.  Our  mast-head  fouling  his 
bowsprit,  the  ^^  Leo  '*  was  beginning  to  fill,  when 
the  crew  of  the  brig  got  the  mast  clear  and  she 
righted. 

The  second  cruise  was  regularly  planned  and  more 
pretentious.  It  was  voted  a  jolly  thing  to  drop 
down  to  Gravesend  on  the  afternoon  of  the  one  day, 
and  start  early  next  morning  for  a  sail  round  the 
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Nore^  my  confiding  kinsman  to  do  dnty  as  mate  apon 
this  grand  occasion. 

Grreat  was  onr  rejoicing  when  the  anchor  was  let 
go  at  Gravesend^  after  having  proyidentiallj  passed 
safely  inside  the  ships  to  the  anchorage  below  the 
Cnstom  Honse.  After  tea^  which  was  made  in  a 
bachelor^s  kettle  on  deck^  all  hands  tamed  in — ^the 
boy^  the  bachelor^s  kettle^  and  sondries  occupied 
the  forecastle^  in  which  there  was  just  room  for  all 
when  properly  packed.  We,  the  quarter-deckers, 
of  course  occupied  the  cabin.  Though  the  boat 
was  only  3  tons,  each  had  a  properly  constructed 
berth  6  feet  by  2  feet,  with  bed  and  leeboard 
complete.  Nothing  could  be  more  comfortable,  if 
you  could  only  remember  that  the  deck  beams  were 
within  6  inches  of  your  head.  What  with  glorious 
anticipations  for  the  morrow,  bright  ideas  that 
would  not  keep,  but  must  be  communicated  imme- 
diately, and  what  with  laughing  and  giggling, 
being  too  hot  and  too  cold,  and  the  noyelty  of  the 
situation  generally,  there  was  not  a  wink  of  sleep 
got  aU  night. 

At  last  the  day  broke  on  which  we  were  to  make 
onr  mark  in  the  sailing  world.  0  dear  I  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day,  though  a  veil  is  thrown  over 
it  in  the  log-book  where  it  is  mentioned  in  these 
suspicions  terms :  ^^  Sailed  out  the  first  season  in 
the  Thames,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Once  venturing  to  the 
Nore ;  but  in  this  adventuriB  got  into  such  trouble 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  repeating  the  attempt 
until  the  recollection  of  it  had  quite  blown  over. 
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which  was  not  earlier  than  the  following  year/' 
Nevertheless,  as  an  act  of  penance  for  unpardonable 
rashness,  I  will  confess  a  few  scrapes. 

After  washing  and  dressing  in  the  sharp  air  of 
an  early  June  morning,  with  a  nice  breeze  from  the 
westward,  we  got  the  anchor  up  at  5  a.m.  This 
was  no  sooner  done,  and  the  jib  set,  than  we  fell 
athwart  a  yacht,  about  ten  tons,  which  brought  out 
two  wrathful  and  unlucky  wights  in  their  night 
shirts,  who,  with  chattering  teeth  and  much  bare 
flesh  exposed  to  the  fresh  wind,  worked  well  and 
successfully  to  get  us  clear.  Having  given  us  a  part- 
ing benediction,  they  dived  precipitately  below,  and 
no  doubt  drank  health  and  success  to  us  in  a  well- 
earned  glass  of  brandy.  I  must  further  confess 
that,  being  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  on  account 
of  the  getting  athwart  hawse  not  being  in  the 
day's  programme,  we  did  nothing  whatever  to- 
wards clearing  the  vessels,  nor  even  thought  of 
thanking  the  gentlemen  for  their  exertions  until 
they  had  probably  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep 
again. 

It  is  usual,  I  think,  after  a  confession  to  find, 
if  possible,  some  excuse  for  the  fault  you  have 
confessed.  Now  my  excuse  for  getting  athwart 
hawse  was  this  :  after  much  cogitation  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  cast  the  boat's  head  to  the  northward, 
but  happening  to  spy  a  swell  on  board  a  yacht 
close  by,  with  a  gold  band  on  his  cap  and  a  great 
many  gilt  buttons  on  his  coat,  I  was  greenhorn 
enough  to  think  he  knew  something,  so  modestly 
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asked  his  advice,  and  followed  it  to  our  grief  and 
confusion. 

Since  then  I  have  grown  older,  and  have  learnt 
one  or  two  little  secrets  which  I  will  disclose  for 
the  information  of  brother  greenhorns.  When 
you  hear  a  man  talking  so  loudly  that  you  are  in 
doubt  how  many  yachts  he  owns,  be  sure  his 
nearest  approach  to  ownership  is  knowing  a  friend, 
who  is  or  was  an  owner.  Therefore  be  careful 
not  to  ask  the  name  of  his  yacht.  And  when  you 
see  a  yachting  gilt-bespangled  dandy,  trust  rather 
to  your  '^  Seaman^  s  Manual  and  Vocabulary  of  Sea- 
terms,'^  and  do  not  disgust  the  gentleman  with 
awkward  questions  before  company  unless  you  wish 
to  make  an  enemy. 

Running  down  the  ^^  Hope  '^  under  all  sail  on  a 
beautiful  sunny  morning  was  such  a  delightful 
novelty,  and  so  exhilarating,  that  confidence  was 
restored  sooner  than  might  have  been  the  case  if 
we  had  not  been  able  to  charge  our  first  misfortune 
upon  the  lubber  with  the  gold  band  and  gilt 
buttons.  After  a  good  breakfast  we  were  in  high 
spirits,  and  every  fresh  gust  of  wind  was  answered 
with  an  inward  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 

All  went  merrily  as  a  marriage-beU  until  we 
were  about  a  mile  below  the  Nore,  when  our  enjoy- 
ment was  at  its  height,  and  it  was  thought  time  to 
turn  back.  Finding,  on  coming  to  the  wind,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  a  reef  down,  we  ceased  all 
at  once  to  see  beauty  anywhere,  had  misgivings, 
and  secretly  began  to  ^'  wish  we  were  at  home.'* 
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A  Dasty  short  sea  having  got  up,  I  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  the  weather-shore,  but  quite 
forgot  there  was  a  Nore  sand  until  frightened 
out  of  our  wits  by  the  vessel  bumping  on  it. 
Our  hair  had  scarcely  time  to  stand  on  end 
before  she  came  off  again,  having  crossed  the 
sand  from  the  inside  into  the  rough  water  of  the 
fairway.  Now  began  another  trouble.  The  sea  in 
the  tideway  was  so  violent,  and  the  wind  so  strong, 
that  sail  was  shortened  to  close  reefs,  which,  though 
indispensable  to  our  safety  under  the  circumstances, 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  had  I  known  how  to 
sail  the  boat.  In  this  hampered  state  we  just 
managed  to  fetch  above  the  Chapman  Head  at  high 
water,  when  an  accident  happened  which,  but  for 
presence  of  mind  on  my  part,  and  a  sudden  convic- 
tion that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  would  have  been 
attended  with  horrible  consequence.s  to  myself. 
The  mainsheet  was  attached  to  the  saiHn  two  parts, 
viz.,  a  single  block  and  a  pair  of  sister-hooks.  To 
prevent  the  block  from  striking  our  heads  I  put  it 
in  the  upper  cringle  and  the  hooks  in  the  lower. 
The  hooks  not  being  moused,  as  they  should  have 
been,  one  of  them,  unobserved  by  me,  shook  adrift 
while  the  boat  was  in  stays.  The  sail  in  passing 
over  to  leeward  happening  to  hit'  my  face,  the  hook 
caught  me  in  the  right  eye,  and  would  have  dragged 
me  over  the  lee  gunwale  if  I  had  not  seized  the  sail 
with  both  hands  and  extricated  myself  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  could  not  have  dragged  me  overboard 
if  I  had  chosen  to  resist  with  the  weight  of  my 
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body^  bnt  anyone  who  has  had  a  cinder  or  other 
foreign  substance  under  the  apper  eyelid  will  under- 
stand, that,  the  hook  having  got  all  the  eyelid  in  the 
deepest  part,  its  leading  was  irresistible.  My 
companions  were  horror-stricken  when  I  told  them 
what  I  thought  was  the  matter  and  called  for  help. 
However,  before  they  could  get  to  me,  it  was  all 
over.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  felt  such  a 
sense  of  joy  and  thankfulness  as  when,  having 
applied  a  handkerchief  to  the  wound,  I  caught  a 
glimmer  of  daylight.  As  the  mate  had  only  seen  a 
tiller  and  never  handled  one,  we  were  compelled  to 
hail  a  schooner  for  assistance.  There  happened 
fortunately  to  be  two  Greenwich  watermen  on 
board,  who  left  in  their  boat,  which  had  been  towing 
astern,  and*  boarded  us  after  a  little  hesitation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  '  Leo '  looked  dangerous 
in  a  sea,  and  was  dangerous,  being  at  that  time 
only  half  decked  and  deep  with  ballast.  She  had  a 
shifting  wash-board  to  keep  water  out,  but  it  was  a 
very  imperfect  arrangement.  The  men,  finding 
her  better  than  they  expected,  shook  out  a  reef  and 
ran  for  Yantlet,  where  we  left  her  heeling  over  on 
the  ground,  and  walked  up  to  the  village  of 
Allhallows  to  dry  our  clothes,  which  were  wet 
through,  and  to  get,  if  possible,  a  hot  dinner. 
Though  very  anxious  to  see  a  surgeon  and  get  relief 
for  my  wound,  which  was  extremely  troublesome, 
I  had  to  bear  the  pain  and  the  doubt  as  to  what 
injury  was  done  until  the  next  day.  Having 
supplied  our  necessities  at  a  decent  little  inn,  we 
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all  walked  down  again  and  went  on  board  to  wait 
for  the  tide;  the  men  lashing  their  boat  to  the 
'^  Leo's  ^*  gunwale  to  assist  her  in  risings  aboat  which 
we  had  doubts. 

Shortly  after  midnight^  with  two  reefs  down,  we 
started  again,  towing  their  boat  with  our  little  punt 
stowed  inside  it,  and  arrived  at  Gravesend  about 
4.30  A.M.,  where  the  mate  and  I  landed  very  wet 
with  spray,  cold  and  miserable,  to  take  the  first 
train  to  Woolwich.  During  the  day,  the  men  took 
the  '^Leo'^  up  to  Greenwich.  A  few  days  later  she 
was  sent  back  to  the  builder's  yard  to  be  made  safe 
and  seaworthy,  by  having  the  deck  carried  aft, 
leaving  only  an  open  steerage  5  feet  by  2  feet.  A 
very  convenient  little  galley  was  also  made  to 
accommodate  a  Redpath's  cooking  apparatus, 
which  answered  well  and  was  a  great  improvement. 

On  landing  at  Gravesend  we  certainly  did  not 
find  terra  firma,  for  everything  still  seemed  to  be  in 
motion.  For  several  hours  on  the  previous  day  we 
had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  a  stone  bottle  full  of 
beer  rolling  about  on  the  cabin  floor.  After  the 
boat  began  to  jump  about,  I  wouldn't  leave  the 
helm,  and  the  mate  didn't  care  to  be  groping  about 
securing  things  below,  because  I  must  have 
battened  him  down  the  while  to  keep  the  water  out, 
and  his  health,  though  good  in  the  open  air,  might 
have  taken  a  sudden  turn  down  there.  For  nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  ruin  one's  sea  legs  than  crawl- 
ing on  hands  and  knees  in  a  heavy  sea,  in  a  space 
so  confined  that  it  was  like  crawliifg  under  a  table. 
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Besides^  they  say  it  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks 
the  earners  back^  and  he  had  a  suspicion  that  thai 
would  be  the  last  straw  for  him.  Therefore  we  let 
the  bottle  roll  and  bang  about  all  the  day. 

While  dozing  in  the  train  up  to  Woolwich  and  in 
our  beds  the  following  nighty  we  were  both  pitching 
and  rolling  about^  the  sensation  of  motion  being 
accompanied  by  the  wretched  sound  of  the  rolling 
bottle.    We  have  since  had  many  a  laugh  over  this. 

The  mate  having  qualified  for  sea  so  far  as  he 
considered  necessary  for  passing  an  examination  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Courts  resigned  his  appointment 
and  has  never  been  seen  on  board  a  yacht  since. 

Upon  submitting  my  wound  to  surgical  examina- 
tion^ the  eye  was  pronounced  not  to  be  injured, 
though  its  escape  was  a  miracle.  It  was  closed, 
however,  for  a  fortnight^  and  nearly  a  month 
elapsed  before  it  could  take  its  turn  of  duty  and  be 
properly  considered  a ''  weather  eye.'^ 

After  being  so  badly  handled  at  the  first  venture, 
I  could  not  get  under  way  or  go  in  amongst  the 
ships  %o  bring  up  without  having  a  taste  of  brim- 
stone in  the  mouth  from  excessive  anxiety.  I 
envied  the  bargemen  their  coolness  and  evident 
self-possession,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  should  feel  the  same  confidence.  My  plan 
was  to  persevere  in  sailing  by  day  or  night  in  all 
weathers,  and  never  to  let  want  of  confidence  stand 
in  the  way.  In  this  manner,  getting  into  scrapes 
and  getting  oat  of  them,  1  learnt  more  of  practical 
sailing  in  a  few  months  than  I  should  have  learnt  in 
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several  years  if  I  had  hired  a  man  to  take  the  lead 
in  everything. 

Although  the  "  Leo ''  after  being  decked  was  an 
excellent  sea  boat^  I  did  not  venture  again  below 
Hole  Haven  in  Sea  Reach,  until  the  following  year 
(1851),  when  I  not  only  visited  several  times  the 
scene  of  my  former  disaster,  but  ventured  to 
Kamsgate  and  the  South  Foreland  with  only  charts, 
compass,  and  lead  for  guides.  Nothing  could  have 
seemed  more  cross  and  unlucky  than  a  foul  wind  all 
the  way  out  and  home,  which  quite  upset  my  plans, 
elaborately  drawn  out  on  paper,  for  running  from 
one  mark  to  another,  and,  instead,  compelled 
frequent  reference  to  the  charts  and  constant  use 
of  the  lead.  But  really  nothing  could  have  been 
more  advantageous,  though  at  the  time  the  difficul- 
ties seemed  insurmountable.  Twenty  fair-wind 
passages  would  have  taught  me  nothing  in  compari- 
son, so  that  in  the  end  it  was  most  fortunate. 

In  1852,  contemplating  longer  passages,  I  gave 
"  Leo  ^'  a  topmast ;  and  in  1855,  wanting  more  sail 
for  running  before  a  light  wind,  I  invented  a  sail 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  I  called  a  stvdding^ 
saily  but  which  was  known  about  twelve  years  later 
as  a  spinnaker^  when  it  came  into  use  amongst 
larger  yachts  for  match-sailing.  It  is  made  of  very 
light  material  in  the  form  of  a  jib,  and  sets  from  the 
topmast  head. to  the  deck  where  it  is  boomed  out 
like  a  squaresail.  (See  Plate.)  As  it  is  a  sail  that 
endangers  the  topmast,  except  in  the  lightest 
winds,  I  discarded  it  in  1865. 
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-  Having  given  a  short  account  of  my  first  sail 
round  the  Nore  in  1850,  and  my  first  attempt  at 
sea  in  1851,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  last  cruise  of  the 
"  Leo  ^*  in  1857.  Having  had  a  very  rough  season 
in  1856  on  the  South  Coast  and  Isle  of  Wight,  1 
thought  it  necessary,  before  going  to  sea  again,  to 
put  her  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair.  Besides 
refastening,  she  had  a  new  deck,  and  a  new  suit  of 
sails ;  the  mainsail  and  foresail  being  of  stout  24- 
inch  canvas  split.  In  fact,  nothing  was  wanting, 
as  far  as  1  remember,  when  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  10,  my  friends  accompanied  me  to  Greenwich 
to  see  the  start  for  a  destination  known  only  to 
myself.  There  were  two  good  reasons  for  being 
reserved  on  this  point.  One  was  that  in  case  of 
being  prevented  by  unforeseen  diflBculties  from 
carrying  out  my  intention,  I  must  have  seemed  a 
silly  boaster ;  the  other,  that,  instead  of  receiving 
encouragement,  I  should  probably  have  heard  fore- 
bodings of  ill  that  would  have  been  ringing  in  my 
ears  at  inconvenient  seasons,  to  my  great  discom- 
fort and  annoyance.  The  lad  who  accompanied  me, 
George  Chason,  of  Gravesend,  was  also  judiciously 
kept  in  the  dark,  though  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
sea  for  several  weeks. 

At  3  P.M.  Set  sail  and  ran  down  to  Mucking- 
Bight  at  the  top  of  Sea  Keach,  where  we  anchored 
for  the  night. 

t/imc  11. — Sailed  at  6  a.m.  under  all  sail  with  a 
fair  wind. 

Noon.     Off  Cliff-End,  near  Margate,  hove  to  in 
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a  squall  from  the  N.W.  Housed  topmast  andfmade 
snug.  The  event  of  the  day,  for  which  prepara- 
tion was  made  by  lowering  the  foresail  and  trussing 
mainsail,  was  a  terrific  squall  off  Broadstairs,  in 
which  the  "  Leo  "  was  on  beam-ends  for  several 
minutes,  until  with  great  difficulty  the  mainsail 
was  taken  off  her,  when  she  righted  and  flew  along 
under  a  small  jib  only.  Ships  lowered  their  topsail 
yards  upon  the  caps.  The  cruise  was  so  nearly 
ended  in  the  squall,  that  I  was  quite  hors  de 
combat  for  the  day,  and  had  to  put  into  Bamsgate 
to  regain  self-possession. 

June  12. — Prom  Bamsgate  7.30  a.m.,  wind  B.  10 
P.M.,  anchored  for  the  night  in  Seaford  Boad,  near 
Newhaven,  Sussex. 

June  13. — Underway  at  7  a.m.,  wind  B.  light  and 
fine ;  5.30  p.m.,  anchored  at  Oowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

June  17. — ^Wind  N.B.  1  p.m.  Sailed  from 
Cowes  with  a  reef  down.  At  7.45  p.m.,  ran  into 
Poole,  Dorsetshire,  through  the  swatchway,  and 
anchored  off  Brownsea  Castle. 

Though  all  was  new  to  me,  and  the  passage 
intricate,  I  had  no  great  trouble  to  find  the  way  in, 
there  or  anywhere  else.  The  charts,  according  to 
my  custom,  having  been  carefully  prepared,  with 
the  bearings  and  distances  of  different  objects  in 
coloured  inks,  the  particulars  required  at  the  time 
were  copied  on  a  slate  and  taken  to  the  helm  with 
me.  By  this  means  I  was  able  to  recognise  the 
land  and  the  buoys,  &c.,  without  leaving  my  post 
at  inconvenient  times.     The  anxiety  of  sailing  upon 
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a  strange  coast  and  entering  strange  harboars  is 
great  enough,  however  well  prepared  one  may  be 
beforehand.  To  have  to  hunt  up  all  the  informa- 
tion at  the  last  moment,  is  not  only  confusion  and 
imsery,  but  very  dangeroas. 

June  19. — From  Poole,  11.30  a.m.;  wind  B.S.B. 
strong  and  fine.  Ban  before  a  rough  sea  to  St. 
Alban's  Head.  3  p.m.,  coming  on  to  blow  very 
liard,  had  to  shorten  sail  considerably ;  5.30  p.m., 
heavy  thunder-storm  travelling  up  fast  from  S.S.E. 
Took  bearings  of  Bat's  Head  and  Weymouth 
Church  before  losing  sight  of  them  in  the  rain, 
which  shortly  afterwards  came  on  like  a  waterspout. 
Having  further  reduced  canvas,  we  watched  the 
approach  of  the  storm  with  anything  but  feelings 
of  confidence  and  pleasure.  While  it  lasted,  the 
wind  was  fierce  and  the  thunder  and  lightning 
terrible,  the  clouds  being  so  low  that  they  seemed 
to  be  almost  on  the  sea.  Fortunately  it  lasted  only 
dbont  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  us 
tossing  about  in  Weymouth  Bay,  close  to  the 
harbour.  Not  having  steerage  -  way,  some  men 
came  ont  in  a  boat  and  towed  us  in.  A.  model  yacht 
only  9  inches  out  of  water  at  the  quarters,  was  a 
strange  sight  off  the  town  in  such  heavy  weather, 
and  attracted  a  little  crowd  of  people,  who  walked 
alongside  while  she  was  being  towed  to  moorings. 
'  Where  is  she  from.  Jack  ?  *  was  the  question  many 
times  asked  of  one  of  the  men  in  the  boat.  For 
three  days  the  "  Leo  ^^  was  the  Lion  of  Weymouth. 
Being  moored  close  to  the  quay,  we  were  under  the 
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constant  inspection  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
people^  so  that  I  felt  rather  hampered  in  the 
domestic  arrangements. 

After  putting  back  one  day  for  want  of  wind,  I 
put  her  aground  to  have  the  bottom  black-leaded 
and  give  her  a  coat  of  paint  outside. 

June  24. — Went  out  and  anchored  in  Portland 
Roads,  where  there  was  then  no  harbour.  Neither 
were  the  beautiful  heights  appropriated  by  the 
Ordnance  Department,  so  that  it  was  a  delightful 
and  exhilarating  scramble  of  nearly  500  feet,  for  a 
youth  with  good  lungs,  which  I  enjoyed  to  the 
uttermost. 

June  25. — Sailed  at  3  a.m.  Passed  Portland  Bill 
at  4.45  A.M.,  and  running  before  a  light  easterly 
wind  with  large  topsail>  large  jib  and  spinnaker 
set,  managed  to  make  Dartmouth  at  6.30  p.m. 

June  26. — Sailed  from  Dartmouth  at  9  a.m.,  wind 
N.B. 

Desiring  to  see  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
steered  for  it  from  Prawle  Point,  and  passed  close 
to  the  southward  of  it  at  4.45  p.m.;  then  lay  a 
course  for  Powey  in  Cornwall,  which  we  made  at 
11  P.M.  Being  unaccustomed  to  high  black  cliffs, 
and  having  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  their 
distance — for  mere  appearance  is  very  deceptive: — 
I  resorted  to  a  powerful  copper  whistle,  and 
estimated  the  distance  by  the  echo. 

In  the  entrance  between  the  cliffs,  where  the 
night  was  black  as  pitch,  the  wind  failed  entirely, 
and  left  us  rolling  on  a  lazy  swell.     The  sound  of 
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the  sea  booming  in  the  caverDs  had  a  most  depressing 
influence;  and,  overpowered  with  a  sense  of 
miserable  loneliness  and  uncertainty,  I  had  a  lantern 
hung  out  and  withdrawn,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
off  the  coastguard.  Two  fishermen  happening  to 
row  in  at  the  time,  came  alongside  and  towed  us 
into  a  berth  off  Polruan.  Soon  after  anchoring  in 
the  open  part  of  the  harbour,  where  it  was  very 
still  under  the  starlight  night,  the  clock  of  old 
Fowey  Church  struck  twelve  and  played  a  long  tune. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  jolly  feeling  that  came  over 
me  at  the  time. 

Jwne21th. — Inspected  the  harbour;  then  sailed 
for  Falmouth  with  a  light  wind  E.  under  all  sail, 
including  the  spinnaker.  6  p.m.  encountered  Lloyd's 
boat,  the  occupants  being  much  exercised  as  to 
what  so  novel  looking  a  little  craft  might  be.  7  p.m. 
anchored  off  the  town. 

Prom  June  26th  to  Aug,  8th. — Passed  the  time 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  harbours  of  Helford,  Fal- 
mouth, Fowey,  and  Plymouth,  &c.,  making  frequent 
passages. 

Though  the  scheme  of  going  to  the  Land's  End 
had  been  abandoned,  the  thought  of  returning 
without  accomplishing  it  was  so  vexatious  that  at 
9  A.M.  August  8th,  we  sailed  from  Plymouth,  and 
turned  to  windward  against  heavy  squalls,  deter- 
mined to  succeed  if  possible ;  7  p.m.  anchored  in 
Fowey  Harbour,  having  had  enough  hail,  cold  rain, 
and  sea  for  one  day.  This  was  a  very  severe  sail, 
though  accomplished  without  accident  of  any  sort. 
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Aug,  9^fc.— From  Fowey  9.30  a.m.,  wind  W.N.W., 
fresh  and  cloudy;  1.30  p.m.  passed  Falmoutli;  4 
P.M.  anchored  in  Coverack  Cove. 

Aug.  10th, — Sailed  from  Coverack,  7.30  a.m.  ; 
wind  S.W.,  fresh  and  fine.  11  a.m.,  with  best 
topsail  set,  went  into  the  Race  off  the  Lizard  Point. 
Having  been  advised  by  pilots  to  avoid  the  Race  as 
much  as  possible,  by  keeping  close  to  the  rocks,  I 
endeavoured  to  follow  out  their  instruction,  but  took 
fright  at  the  breaking  sea  and  bore  up  into  the 
middle  of  it.  As  it  had  been  blowing  hard  from 
the  westward  for  three  days,  a  great  swell  was 
rolling  in  from  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Race 
there  was  such  a  tremendous  sea  that  neither  the 
boy  nor  myself  could  look  oatside  the  boat  after 
the  first  few  minutes  without  turning  giddy. 
Sitting  on  a  deck  9  inches  above  water,  with  a 
rail  only  4  inches  high  interposing,  the  nakedness 
and  insignificauce  of  the  boat  were  so  apparent 
that  the  effect  was  overwhelming  to  the  senses. 
I  felt,  besides,  the  wretched  weakening  sensation 
in  the  spine  which  most  people  feel  when  tossed 
in  a  high  swing  against  their  will. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  the  Race  into  the 
long  regular  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  more 
seen  than  felt  in  a  small  vessel.  3  p.m.,  hove  to  off 
the  Runnel  Stone,  upon  which  the  sea  was  breaking 
high  and  green.  Having  had  a  good  look  at  the 
Land^s  End  and  the  Longships,  we  bore  up  and 
ran  for  Penzance,  arriving  at  6  p.m. 

In    one   of   the  Harbour  books,  containing   an 
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acconnt  of  dues  received^  may  be  seen  under  date 
of  August  10, 1855:  "The  ^Leo/  3  tons,  of  London, 
McMuUen,  master  and  owner,  6(2.;''wliich  sum  was 
not  demanded  of  me,  but  was  paid  by  the  quay- 
master,  and  entered  for  curiosity. 

There  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  being 
outward  bound  for  pleasure,  and  homeward  bound 
of  necessity:  a  remark  that  will  apply  to  many 
things  besides  sailing.  The  first  being  yoluntary^ 
and  the  second  in  a  measure  compulsory,  the 
pleasure  is  proportionate  to  the  conditions. 

At  Penzance,  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  we  were 
a  long  distance  from  Greenwich,  in  a  very  small 
ship,  and  that  the  sooner  we  got  on  the  oth'er  side 
of  the  Lizard  the  better.  After  leaving  Penzance 
there  is  no  harbour  for  35  miles,  and^  though  I 
knew  tbere  was  a  great  swell  up^  and  dreaded  the 
Race,  it  was  in  my  opinion  better  to  go  through  it 
at  once,  than  to  wait  and  run  the  chance  of  worse 
— especially  as  the  days  were  drawing  in  and  long 
nights  coming  on.  I  could  have  spent  a  week  very 
agreeably  in  Mount^s  Bay,  but  dared  not  linger 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  get  provisions  and 
water. 

Aug.  nth, — Sailed  from  Penzance  11  a.m.,  and 
turned  against  light  baffling  winds  to  the  Lizard^ 
which,  with  the  swell  rolling  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails,  delayed  us  so  much  that  it  was  sunset  when 
we  got  into  the  Eace  off  the  Point.  As  there 
was  not  wind  enough  to  give  steerage  way  in  so 
great  a  commotion,  we  had  to  get  oars  out  to  keep 
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before  the  sea,  whicli  invaded  the  deck  several 
times^  and  tumbled  and  roared,  so  that  I  feared  we 
were  amongst  the  rocks.  The  tide  being  nearly 
spent  it  was  pretty  certain  that  we  should  be 
driven  back  through  the  Race  in  the  dark  unless 
an  anchorage  could  be  found.  Not  having  con- 
templated such  a  contingency  as  being  benighted 
in  a  calm  at  the  Lizard,  I  had  taken  no  pains  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
chart,  and  was  therefore  utterly  unprepared  with 
any  plan  except  that  of  keeping  the  sea,  which  I 
should  have  been  content  to  do  but  for  that  horrid 
Race.  The  prospect  was  anything  but  cheering, 
when,  'chancing  to  see  a  cutter  helplessly  plunging 
and  rolling  about  half  a  mile  off,  we  pulled  towards 
her^  and  asked  the  men  to  direct  us  to  an  anchor- 
age. It  was  delightful  to  hear  that  they  were 
going  in  shore  to  bring  up,  and  that  we  had  only 
to  keep  company.  Having  got  out  their  long 
oars  we  rowed  in  side  by  side  at  the  distance  of 
one  sea  apart,  now  in  full  view  of  each  other,  and 
now  out  of  sight,  with  a  sea  between,  when  only 
the  masts  were  visible.  A  conversation  carried  on 
under  such  circumstances  was,  necessarily,  of  a 
desultory  nature,  and  full  explanations  had  to  be 
deferred  until  anchors  were  let  go  in  Perran  Vose 
Cove,  and  our  new  acquaintances  came  alongside 
in  their  boat. 

I  then  learnt  that  their  vessel  was  a  tailor^s 
cutter  belonging  to  Falmouth,  and  their  business 
was   boarding  homeward-bound    ships   to   supply 
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clothes  to  those  who  preferred  walking  ashore  in 
a  new  sait  to  being  seen  in  sea-stained  garments. 
In  fact^  their  business  was  to  steal  a  march  upon 
advertising  Moses  and  Son,  in  which  I  hope  they 
were  entirely  successful,  for  a  more  civil  s^t  of  men 
I  never  chanced  to  meet. 

With  great  regret  I  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
Captain  in  a  gale  on  the  22nd  August,  1868,  a  day 
referred  to  in  the  log  of  the  ^'  Orion.''  They  were 
at  anchor  in  Coverack  Cove  (where  I  have  just 
mentioned  having  passed  a  night  in  the  ^'  Leo ''), 
when  the  wind  setting  in  furiously  from  the  S.E. 
compelled  them  to  run  for  Falmouth.  Off  the 
Manacles  a  sea  broke  on  board,  and  swept  the 
Captain  from  the  helm.  At  the  time  this  occurred, 
which  was  early  in  the  morning,  we  were  in  great 
alarm  in  Tor  Bay,  where  the  wind  likewise  blew 
on  shore. 

I  well  remember  the  Captain's  parting  injunc- 
tion, when  pushing  off  from  the  side  of  the 
''Leo."  '^  If  the  wind  should  come  from  the  S.B., 
get  under  way  as  soon  as  possible  and  go  out  to 
sea." 

-4w^.  Vlih, — Got  under  way  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  spent  the  day  in  getting  to  Falmouth,  the 
weather  being  almost  calm,  with  a  burning  sun. 

Aug,  \hih, — Sailed  from  Falmouth  1.30  p.m.; 
wind  b'ght  and  variable  between  W.  and  N.  ; 
10.30  P.M.  anchored  in  Fowey  Harbour :  the  last 
two  hours  being  so  dark  that  sailing  was  very 
difficult. 
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Aug.  16th, — ^Wind  N.N.B.,  blowing  hard  and  fine. 
8.30  A.M.  sailed  from  Fowey  with  two  reefs  down ; 
10  A.M.  reefed  foresail  and  shifted  to  storm  jib  ;  1 .30 
P.M.  shook  oat  all  reefs;  4  p.m.  anchored  at 
Plymouth,  at  which  port  there  had  been  little  or  no 
wind  all  day. 

Aug,  17ih. — From  Plymouth  to  Dartmouth;  a.m. 
wind  N.  by  E.  strong  and  fine;  p.m.  light  and 
variable. 

Aug  19th, — Dartmouth  to  Torquay :  wind  N., 
light  aod  fine. 

Av^,  20th, — Sailed  from  Torquay  6.30  a.m.,  and 
commenced  turning  to  windward  round  the  great 
West  Bay;  wind  N.N.B.,  a  nice  breeze  and  fine. 
The  distance  to  Portland  direct  being  44  miles,  it 
would  have  been  extreme  folly  to  attempt  a  direct 
passage  without  a  fair  wind,  as  in  the  event  of  its 
coming  on  to  blow  hard,  there  is  of  course  no 
shelter,  and  no  possibility  of  getting  rest  to  enable 
one  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  a  boat  of  3  tons. 
Working  round  the  bay  with  foul  winds  is  a  task 
severe  enough  for  a  small  boat,  considering  that 
the  last  passage  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Weymouth  is 
32  miles,  with  Portland  Bill  to  round,  and  that 
Lyme  Regis  and  Bridport  are  bad  harbours  to  fa.ll 
back  upon  when  the  weather  is  too  strong  to  round 
the  Bill. 

The  distance  from  the  Start  Point  to  Portland 
Bill,  the  two  points  of  the  bay,  is  49  miles; 
measured  round  the  shore  of  the  bay,  70  miles  ;  a 
perpendicular  from  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  the 
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line  joining  the  tviro  points  is  20  miles,  which  is 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  Channel  at  Dover. 

A  stranger  coasting  down  Channel,  who  depends 
npon  harbours  for  safety,  will  find  the  West  Bay 
the  most  formidable  hiatus  in  the  cruise.  From 
whatever  quarter  a  gale  comes  on,  unless  the  vessel 
happens  to  be  well  to  windward  and  to  have  the 
land  for  protection,  she  must  be  exposed  to  it  for 
several  hours.  The  only  harbour  available  for  a 
stranger  in  gales  between  South  and  East  is  Dart- 
mouth, and  to  make  that  would  require  considerable 
skill  and  judgment.  Unless  well  acquainted  with 
the  coast,  and  certain  of  making  a  correct  land-fall, 
it  is  better  to  face  the  gale,  however  small  the 
vessel,  than  to  run  for  a  lee-shore.  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  a  small  vessel,  especially  an  open  one, 
can  be  got  into  harbour  before  the  sea  becomes 
very  heavy,  there  is  more  safety  in  keeping  the 
deep  water  and  in  not  attempting  to  approach 
the  land  at  all;  where,  owing  to  shallow  water 
or  currents,  the  sea  will  generally  be  found  more 
dangerous. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  when  fishing  boats  are 
lost,  they  are  swallowed  up  near  the  shore,  and 
often  at  the  harbour^s  mouth.  Two  notable 
instances  of  this  great  danger  are  in  my  recollec- 
tion. The  '^  Unity,''  a  very  fine  lugger,  belonging 
to  Margate,  was  engulfed  on  Broadstairs  knolls, 
when  going  ofE  to  the  wreck  of  the  "  Northern 
Bell.''  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  fine  Deal 
lugger,    which  foundered  with    all  hands  on  the 
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Panther  shoal^  outside  Plymouth  breakwater. 
Whether  the  men  were  crossing  it  in  ignorance,  or 
whether — ^which  is  much  more  probable — they  saw 
no  danger  in  doing  so^  of  course  could  not  be 
known.  In  both  instances  vessels  so  large  as  to  be 
twice  the  draught  of  these  luggers  would  most 
likely  have  crossed  in  safety. 

It  is  very  common,  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
men,  but  nevertheless  an  absurd  and  dangerous 
fallacy,  to  suppose  that  because  a  vessel  is  small 
and  of  light  draught,  she  can  go  anywhere  with- 
out risk.  In  sea  sailing  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
because,  as  a  rule,  the  difficulties  and  intricacies 
of  navigation  are  not  in  the  fairway,  but  out  of 
it,  and  masters  of  small  vessels  presume  upon 
their  light  draught  to  take  short  cuts  that  require 
far  more  vigilance  and  attention  to  the  charts 
than  is  necessary  where  leading  marks  are  placed 
for  guidance.  In  heavy  weather  at  sea  a  large 
ship  may  cross  a  sudden  shoal  of  5  to  10  fathoms, 
or  pass  through  a  race  with  impunity,  when  it 
would  be  highly  dangerous  for  a  small  vessel  to 
do  so. 

Aug.  20ih  {continued,) — 11  a.m.  Put  about  off 
Exmouthj  2  p.m.,  the  wind  being  strong  from 
E.N.B.,  we  bore  up  near  Budleigh  Salterton  and 
ran  for  Jixmouth,  anchoring  there  at  8  p.m. 

Aiig.  2\8t. — Sailed  from  Bxmouth  7.15  a.m.; 
wind  B.N.E.,  fresh  and  cloudy,  with  rough  sea. 
After  a  short  calm,  1.30  p.m.  wind  shifted  to  S.E. ; 
9  P.M.  ran  into  Bridport  Harbour  (Dorsetshire),  but 
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not  seeing  a  soul  there  to  give  directions  what  to 
do^  it  was  so  uncomfortable  that  we  left  it  again, 
and  moored  to  a  baoy  in  the  roads,  preferring  to 
roll  outside  all  night,  to  being  bumped  against  the 
pier.  Moreover  it  struck  me  as  being  a  dangerous 
place,  and  very  like  a  mousetrap  in  the  event  of  a 
heavy  sea  setting  in. 

Aug.  22nd. — Slipped  from  the  buoy  at  6  A.]f . ; 
wind  E.N.E.,  strong ;  6.40  a.m.  bore  up  for  Lyme 
Begis,  the  weather  being  too  violent  to  round 
the  Bill. 

Aug.  24!th. — Sailed  from  Lyme  Begis  at  9  a.m., 
and  commenced  turning  to  windward  in  long 
hoards;  wind  S.ISj.,  fresh  and  fine;  11  a.m. 
shortened  sail ;  9.30  p.m.  rounded  the  Bill  close  in, 
avoiding  the  Race  as  much  as  possible.  The  wind 
dying  away,  we  had  much  trouble  to  reach  Wey- 
mouth. 

Avg.  25th. — 2  a.m.  anchored  in  Weymouth 
Roads;  10  A.M.  wind  S.S.W.,  strong  breeze  and 
fine,  sailed  from  Weymouth  Boads.  Meeting  the 
tide  at  St.  Alban^s  Head,  we  ran  close  along  the 
cliffs,  to  avoid  it  and  the  sea,  which  was  violent. 
2.10  P.M.  passed  Anvil  Point,  closer  than  I  intend 
ever  to  pass  any  point  again ;  the  breakers  there 
were  high  and  dangerous,  causing  us  considerable 
alarm;  2.45  p.m.  set  the  spinnaker  and  ran  before 
a  fine  breeze  and  moderate  swell.  9.S0  p.m. 
anchored  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight ;  wind  very  light. 
While  lying  here  a  terrific  gale  set  in  from  S.W. 
in  which  many   fine   fishing   boats   belonging  to 
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Brighton  and  Newhaven  were  lost  with  all  hands. 
In  their  ill-judged  determination  to  make  the  land 
at  all  hazards  they  were  overwhelmed  in  shoal 
water. 

Av^.  28^A. — Cowes  to  Byde. 

-4-1*5^.  ZVbL — ^Wind  W.  by  N.,  a  fresh  breeze  and 
fine ;  3.15  p.m.  sailed  from  Byde,  bound  up  Channel. 
Besolved  to  make  the  most  of  a  fair  wind^  we  set  -' 
the .  best  topsail  and  spinnaker,  under  which  sail 
the  little  "  Leo  '^  flew  along  in  good  style ;  6.30  p.m. 
cleared  the  Looe  Channel  off  Selsea  Bill,  and  lay  a 
course  E.  by  S.  for  the  night,  rolling  boom  ends  in 
the  water.  About  10  p.m.,  the  young  moon  having 
gone  down,  the  spinnaker  was  handed,  as  we  were 
afraid  to  carry  it  in  the  dark. 

S&pi.  1«^.— 12.30  A.M.  passed  Brighton  about  6 
miles  out.  The  night  being  dark  and  cloudy,  the 
lights  of  the  town  looked  very  pretty.  Off  Beachy 
Head  at  4  a.m.  it  was  a  great  relief  to  see  a  streak 
of  light  in  the  East.  The  ''  Leo  ^'  being  so  small 
that  in  case  of  collision  the  damage  must  have  been 
all  ou  one  side,  we  were  compelled  to  keep  a  pain- 
fully anxious  look-out  for  several  hours.  A  look- 
out of  this  sort  is  so  trying,  that  before  daybreak 
phantom  ships  are  seen  in  all  directions.  9.30  a.m. 
passed  Dungeness  Point ;  wind  S.W.,  fresh.  11  a.m. 
handed  topsail  with  difficulty;  12.15  (noon)  gibed, 
and  ran  into  Dover  for  letters;  2.15  p.m.  set  sail 
again  for  Bamsgate,  arriving  at  7  p.m.  This  passage 
was  the  longest  ever  made  by  the  '^  Leo ''  without  a 
break,  the  distance  from  Byde  to  Dover  being  105 
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miles;  time^  21  hours =5  knots  an  hour — ^a  good 
average  for  a  boat  IS  feet  long. 

Sept.  3r(2. — 6.30  a.m.  sailed  from  Bamsgate; 
7.30  P.M.  anchored  in  Mucking  Bight  in  the 
Thames. 

Sept.  4th. — Wind  S.W.,  squally.  Turned  up  to 
Grravesend^  and  went  into  the  Canal  Basin. 

Sept.  10th. — Laid  the  *'  Leo  "  up  for  the  season  at 
Greenwich^  completing  a  long  cruise  of  1380  nautical 
miles. 


^6  Down  Chcinnel, 


THE  "SmiUS/^  1861. 

.  The  ''  Leo  'Vproved  such  a  good  sea-boat  that  in 
1858  the  ''Sirius/*  11  tons,  was  built  on  the  same 
lines,  with  two  feet  added  to  the  bow. 

Having  experienced  the  great  discomfort  of 
riding  at  anchor  in  rough  weather  in  a  boat  with  a 
long  counter,  I  had  the  "  Sirius  '^  built  with  a 
round  stern,  which,  although  it  was  at  the  time 
considered  an  ugly  innovation  in  yacht-building, 
has  since  become  common.  The  long  overhanging 
stem  is  undoubtedly  more  ornamental,  and  is 
useful  in  match-sailing  yachts  with  very  long 
booms ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  an  excrescence  and 
a  nuisance  in  sea-going  vessels,  where  comfort  and 
safety  are  of  more  importance  than  elegance. 

Being  desirous  of  seeing  the  Scilly  Islands  and 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  I  set  sail  for  that  beautiful 
country  on  June  12,  1861,  leaving  Greenhithe, 
Kent,  at  3  a.m.  My  crew  consisted  of  Christopher 
Bingley,  sixty-four,  of  Greenwich,  North- Sea 
fisherman,  and  James  Giles,  sixteen,  of  Greenwich. 
10  P.M.  anchored  in  the  Downs  in  a  calm. 

June  22nd. — Undecided  whether  to  visit  the  south 
or  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  first,  I  resolved  to  sail 
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"  SIEIUS." 

"  Sirins,"  11  tons,  bnilder's  measnrement. 

Built  of  teak,  by  J.  Thompaon,  of  Botherhithe,  1858. 

Length  between  perpendicnlars,  29  feet ;  oyer  all,  32  feet. 

Breadth  moulded,  9  feet  5  inohes ;  extreme,  9  feet  8  inohea. 

Drauflfht  of  water  forward, '4  feet ;  aft,  6  feet. 

Area  of  mamsail,  391  aqnare  feet ;  topsail,  171  square  feet. 

Weight  of  ballast,  7i  tons. 


Qeographical 
MQes  sailed. 

1858.  Thames,  S.  ooast  and  Land's  End  .     1,816 

1859.  Do.      and  Isle  of  Wight    .  .     1,183 

1860.  Do.      S.  coast  and  Harwich  .     1,085 

1861.  Scilly  Islands  and  SW.  coast  of  Ireland  .  1,750 

1862.  Thames  and  Isle  of  Wight  .         .  1,467 

'  1863.  Bound  Great  Britain 2,640 

!  1864.  Thames  and  Isle  of  Wight 1,752 

11,693 
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100  miles,  N.N.W.,  and  then  to  be  guided  by  the 
weather,  which  had  a  thundery  and  unsettled 
appearance,  and  made  all  particular  forecast  im- 
possible. 8.15  A.M.  sailed  from  St.  Mary's  under 
all  sail,  and  passed  out  of  the  group  of  islands  by 
the  North  Channel  with  a  light  breeze  S.S.E. 
5  P.M.  shifted  topsails  to  a  small  one,  which  we 
<»rried  through  a  thunderstorm  with  strong  wind 
from  7  to  8  p.m.,  and  then  handed  in  a  calm^  being 
frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  which 
hung  like  a  pall  oyer  the  sea,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  mischief.  Our  anxiety  was  presently 
relieved  by  a  strong  breeze,  which,  springing  up  at 
W.S.W.,  broke  the  clouds  and  gave  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  rising  moon. 

The  sight  after  the  storm  and  the  splendour  of 
my  long  night  watch  alone,  from  10  p.m.  to  3  a.m. 
made  pleasant  impressions  that  will  always  be 
remembered.  Great  masses  of  cloud  occasionally 
obscuring  the  moon,  made  it  the  more  beautiful 
when  it  broke  out  again  and  lighted  up  the  sea, 
which  had  just  sufficient  motion  to  make  it  look 
impressively  grand.  Two  or  three  times  I  lashed 
the  helm  while  I  went  below  to  fetch  up  a  lighted 
pipe  of  tobacco — "  a  most  irregular  proceeding.' ' 

June  23rc2. — 6.80  a.m.  Pell  calm,  distance  90 
miles  from  Scilly.  Decided  to  make  the  land 
l^etween  Kinsale  and  Cork,  in  order  to  have  the 
-choice  of  two  harbours.  2.30  p.m.  saw  land  ahead. 
7  P.M.  made  out  Kinsale  Lighthouse,  bearing 
W.N.W.  about  6  miles.     Midnight,  entered  Cork 
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Harbour  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  northward^ 
and  anchored  in  White  Bay.  The  night  was- 
beautifully  fine  and  moonlight.  Distance  sailed, 
149  miles. 

Prom  June  29^A  to  July  \^ih, — Visited  tho 
following  harbours :  Kinsale,  Courtmacsherry, 
Baltimore^  Skull,  Glengariff,  Castletown  (Bear- 
haven),  Valentia,  where  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  Dingle. 

July  2nd. — Sailed  from  Baltimore  through  Car- 
rignane.  Goat,  and  Long  Island  Sounds  to  Skull. 
Weather  fine,  with  rapidly  falling  barometer. 
9  P.M.  heavy  gale  set  in  from  N.W.  to  S.B.  round 
W.,  with  deluge  of  rain.  The  only  yacht  fallen  in 
with  on  this  coast  was  the  '^  Windward,''  Sir 
Jocelyn  Coghill,  which  also  rode  out  the  gale  in 
this  harbour. 

July  3rd. — 6  a.m.  barometer  at  lowest  point  29*1, 
having  fallen  from  30*25.  Noon,  wind  S.S.E.  The 
gale  having  moderated,  sailed  from  Skull  under  the- 
whole  mainsail,  foresail,  and  third  jib,  and  turned 
out  of  Long  Island  Sound,  through  Goat  Sound,, 
against  a  high  sea  in  which  the  ^^  Sirius  "  could 
scarcely  get  enough  way  on  her  to  stay.  From  off 
Crookhaven,  round  the  Mizen  Head,  and  a  long  way 
up  Ban  try  Bay,  the  sea  was  enormous,  wind  S.W., 
strong,  and  cloudy.  9  p.m.  raining  heavily,  and 
very  dark.  10  p.m.  passed  through  the  rocky 
entrance  to  Glengariff  Harbour,  and  anchored  in  a 
calm. 

July  11th. — Sailed  from  Castletown  (Berehaven) 
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10  A.M.^  and  returned  to  the  same  anchorage  2.30 
p.if.  Kaining  in  torrents,  with  very  threatening 
"barometer. 

July  Vlih, — 3  A.M.  the  wind  shifted  suddenly 
from  S.W.  to  N.,  and  blew  a  terrific  gale.  Three 
-vessels  were  blown  from  their  anchors  alongside  the 
'^^  Sirius,^'  though  the  water  was  smooth.  Had  the 
^warning  of  the  barometer  been  neglected,  we 
should  have  encountered  the  full  force  of  the  gale 
on  a  lee  shore  open  to  the  Atlantic. 

July  19^/f. — 11  A.M.  sailed  fromDinglewithalight 
wind  W.  bound  to  Penzance. 

July  20^A. — 1  P.M.  off  the  Mizen  Head  in  a  long 
-swell,  saw  a  large  black  whale  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile.  11  p.m.  becalmed  in  heavy  rain 
15  miles  S.S.B.  of  Cape  Clear. 

/wZy21«^.— 2.30  a.m.  strong  wind  W. S.W.  Short- 
ened sail.  The  long  swell  was  so  quickly  heaped 
up  into  a  great  sea,  that  at  5  a.m.,  shortly  after 
turning  in,  my  hammock -hook  was  drawn  at  the 
head,  and  I  was  thrown  on  the  floor.  The  drop 
from  the  top  of  the  sea  into  the  trough  was  so 
great  and  so  sudden,  that  in  the  hammock  I 
experienced  the  same  sensation  as  in  the  Lizard 
Race  in  1857.  7  a.m.  furled  the  foresail.  10  a.m. 
took  two  reefs  down.  1  p.m.  Bingley  (who  had  had 
fifty  years*  experience  of  the  sea)  went  below  to 
dinner,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  bit  of 
biscuit  in  his  hand,  remarking  that  if  he  had 
remained  down  there  any  longer  he  should  have 
been    sick.      No    adequate  idea    of    the    violent 
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motion  felt  in  the  cabin  of  a  small  vessel  sailing  six 
knots  in  the  trough  of  a  heavy  sea  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  reader,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
compare  it  with.  8  p.m.  wind  W.,  a  gale.  Set 
foresail  with  sheet  to  windward  and  hove-to.  Took 
third  reef  down,  set  storm  jib,  and  then  had  tea  and 
a  clear-up  below.  10  p.m.  bore  up  on  the  course 
again.  The  weather  being  squally,  two  ^'rain- 
dogs  ^^  and  a  complete  rainbow  were  seen  about 
sunset,  and  at  night  a  beautiful  lunar  rainbow. 

July  22nd, — ^The  last  two  hours  of  my  watch  on 
the  third  night  I  was  dreaming  at  the  helm,  but  at 
the  same  time  steering  the  course.  The  reason  of 
my  haviug  three  consecutive  nights  at  the  helm 
was  this  :  my  old  mate  had  grumbled  at  the  work 
on  the  passage  down  channel,  and  I  said  he  should 
not  have  the  helm  at  night  again,  but  should  turn, 
in,  like  the  boy.  At  4  a.m.  I  told  Bingley  that  if 
my  calculations  were  correct  we  ought  to  see  some- 
thing of  Scilly  at  seven,  and  directed  him  to  call 
me.  Exactly  at  that  hour  he  did  so,  and  informed 
me  that  two  objects  like  ships  were  visible  on  the 
port  bow.  These,  upon  examination  with  the 
glasses,  were  found  to  be  the  Bishop  Rock  and  St» 
Agnes  Lighthouses  partly  visible  above  the  horizon, 
just  where  they  should  appear  if  we  were  sailing 
according  to  the  plan,  which  was  to  pass  the  Scilly 
Islands  6  miles  to  the  westward.  Shook  two  reefs 
out  and  set  third  jib.  Noon,  sighted  the  mainland, 
wind  S.S.W.,  blowing  hard,  with  rain,  and  such  a 
tremendous  sea  on  the  quarter  that  we  had  many 
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times  to  bear  up  and  run  off  the  course  to  avoid  it. 
1  P.M.  passed  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
Wolf  Bock.  Settled  the  main  halyards  and  furled 
the  foresail^  not  caring  to  lose  time  in  reefing. 
4  P.M.  ran  into  Penzance  Harbour^  drenched  with  sea 
above  and  below.  Time^  three  days  five  hours. 
Distance^  269  miles. 

After  a  month's  stay  at  Penzance  we  sailed  on 
the  23rd  August  for  the  eastward^  calling  at  the 
Lizard^  Falmouth,  Plymouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Bamsgate. 

Sept,  bth, — Anchored  at  Greenhithe,  Kent. 
Cruise  1750  miles. 
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THE  "  SIRIUS ''  1863. 

June  12^A. — 10  a.m.  sailed  from  Greenhithe  for 
the  North,  my  crew  consisting  upon  this  occasion 
of  George  Millest,  twenty-four,  and  Richard  West, 
sixteen,  both  of  Gravesend. 

Jwne  2\8t. — 10  a.m.  hove-to  off  Aberdeen,  nine 
days  out  from  Greenhithe.  The  weather  during  the 
voyage  was  unpleasantly  cold,  with  much  rain  and 
some  fog.  The  winds  generally  light  from  all 
quarters,  with  a  long  swell  from  the  N.B.  The 
best  topsail  was  set  off  Yarmouth  on  the  14th,  and 
was  not  handed  until  it  fell  to  leeward  of  the 
mainsail  on  the  21st,  the  halyards  being  chafed 
through.  Noon,  went  into  Aberdeen  Harbour,  in 
want  both  of  provisions  and  water.  Distance  sailed, 
420  miles. 

The  most  curious  sight  of  the  passage  was  an 
immense  shoal  of  porpoises,  or  small  whales,  fallen 
in  with  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  when  out  of 
sight  of  land  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 
They  had  a  patch  of  greasy  white  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  another  under  the  dorsal  fin,  which, 
instead  of  curving  rearward  as  in  the  ordinary 
porpoise,  stood   up   straight   and  appeared  to  be 
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about  three  feet  in  length.  Though  to  observe  such 
a  number  blowing  jets,  tumbUng,  and  jumping  out 
of  water^  was  a  grand  sights  extending  for  miles  all 
around^  we  did  not  enjoy  the  company  of  those  that 
were  near.  Being  about  20  feet  long,  and  in  a 
sportive  mood^  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  thinking 
that  a  miscalculation  of  distance  by  one  of  them 
would  have  been  anything  but  sport  to  us ;  so  that 
we  were  not  sorry  to  get  clear  of  them  before  dark. 

Another  curious  sight  was  before  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  ^hen  the  glasses  revealed  to 
us  the  upper  part  of  the  canvas  of  two  vessels  below 
the  horizon,  which,  owing  to  the  intense  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  long  swell,  we  had 
previously  mistaken  for  small  black  buoys  near  at 
hand. 

June  22nd, — ^Af  ter  a  hard  day's  work  provisioning, 
repairing  rigging,  &c.,  we  left  moorings  at  7  p.m., 
the  evening  being  very  wet,  with  a  strong  southerly 
wind,  and  reached  out  of  Aberdeen  Harbour  with  a 
single  reef  in  the  mainsail  and  topmast  on  end, 
expecting  to  bear  up  outside  and  run  to  the  north. 

Opening  Girdleness  the  *^  Sirius  "  was  borne  over 
by  a  succession  of  terrific  gusts  from  the  S.E.,  and 
encountered  such  a  high  breaking  sea  that  I  dared 
not  put  her  on  the  course  and  bring  the  sea  abeam. 

Though  greatly  overpowered,  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  face  it,  until  sujSicient  oflBng  could  be 
gained  to  enable  the  vessel  to  be  hove-to  and  canvas 
reduced.  Struck  by  one  sea  after  another,  the  lads 
had  to  sling  themselves  into  the  rigging,  and  I  had 
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to  let  go  the  helm  and  cling  with  determination  to  the 
weather  bulwark  to  escape  being  washed  overboard. 
Momentarily  expecting  to  be  altogether  disabled  by  a 
catastrophe  to  the  spars,  but  compelled  to  go  on,  the 
situation  until  8  p.m.,  when  we  hove  to,  was  most 
critical.  To  recount  all  theincidents  of  thatnight,the 
state  of  the  cabins,  the  heavy  work  to  be  done,  and 
the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  would  fill  several  pages.  The 
boy  was  helplessly  sick,  and  altogether  useless. 
George,  too,  was  sick,  and  I  was  expecting  to  be  so. 
It  blew  a  fierce  gale  on  all  the  coast  of  Scotland 
that  night.  10.30  p.m  wind  S.S.W.,  bore  up  under 
close  reefs,  and  ran  before  a  great  and  hollow- 
looking  sea. 

June  23rc2. — 3  a.m.  shook  out  three  reefs.  The 
cold  was  intense.  5.30  a.m.  passed  through 
Kinnaird  Roads  off  Praserburg, where  eight  schooners 
were  lying-to  under  very  short  canvas,  waiting, 
as  one  of  them  informed  me,  for  better  weather. 
I  invited  one  that  was  bound  to  Thurso  to  come  on, 
but  the  master  declined,  saying  he  should  wait  for 
the  sea  to  go  down.  Having  a  strong  wind  from 
the  S.W.,  they  were  soon  left  out  of  sight.  Passing 
Wick,  the  northernmost  town  on  the  east  ^coast  of 
Great  Britain,  we  anchored  at  7  p.m.  in  Sinclair 
Bay,  11  miles  from  John  o'  Groat^s.  Off  Noss  Head 
spoke  a  brigantine  from  Liverpool.  The  master  said 
they  had  passed  the  previous  night  lying-to  under 
the  close-reefed  topsail  only,  and  that  a  schooner 
near  them  was  thrown  on  beam -ends,  and  had 
to  cut  her  mainmast  away.    After  24  hours  of  such 
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rougli  weather,  the  change  to  the  quiet  anchorage 
of  Sinclair  Bay,  with  the  wind  off  shore  and  the  sun 
shining,  was  most  charming.  9.30  P.M.,  in  high 
spirits,  I  sat  down  to  a  good  dinner  of  roast  mutton. 
11.30  P.M.  twilight  was  so  strong  that  I  was  able 
to  read  small  print  on  deck. 

June  2Mh. — Sailed  across  the  Pentland  Firth  into 
the  Orkneys,  and  anchored  in  Quoy  Bay,  Hoy  Sound. 
8  P.M.,  locked  up  the  cabins  and,  accompanied  by 
the  lads,  made  an  ascent  of  Hoy  Hill  (1500  feet  of 
rugged  climbing),  from  which  there  was  a  fine  view 
of  all  the  islands.     1 0  p.m.  returned  on  board. 

When  off  Duncansby  Head  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day,  we  saw  a,  large  flight  of  gannet  in  the 
Pentland  Firth  hovering  over  a  shoal  of  fish  upon 
which  they  made  such  an  onslaught,  descending 
in  a  continuous  stream  of  20  or  30  at  a  time, 
that,  what  with  the  birds  from  above,  and  an 
equally  vigorous  attack  carried  on  by  porpoises 
below,  the  sea  was  lashed  into  foam  and  spray. 

The  gannet,  when  diving  for  its  prey,  mounts  in 
a  spiral  curve  to  the  height  of  about  150  or  200  feet, 
then  collapsing  its  wings,  descends  head  foremost, 
like  a  rocket-stick,  with  such  amazing  speed  and 
force  as  must  enable  it  to  attain  a  great  depth 
without  further  effort.  The  pretty  little  tern, 
whose  plaintive  '^calP^  is  much  like  that  of  the 
peewit  and  the  curlew,  feeds  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  gannet,  but  from  a  lesser  height. 

Razorbills,  guillemots,  and  the  like,  flying  with 
great     swiftness,     sometimes     enter     the     water 
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diagonally  and  at  a  long  angle.  Continuing  the 
action  of  their  wings  under  water,  they  reappear  at 
a  long  distance  from  the  point  at  which  they  dived> 
and  emerge  from  the  sea  still  flying,  as  if  their 
rapid  progress  in  a  right  line  had  met  with  but  a 
slight  temporary  check.  If  disturbed  while  resting 
on  the  water,  these  birds  never  attempt  to  rise,  but 
paddle  a  few  strokes  in  great  trepidation,  and  then 
dive  perpendicularly,  disappearing  with  a  ^^  flop  ^* 
like  a  stone. 

Gulls,  on  the  contrary,  always  rise  when  disturbed. 
Not  being  divers,  they  seize  their  prey  in  a  very 
elegant  manner  by  stooping  for  it  on  the  wing.  If 
an  unhandy  morsel,  they  carry  it  to  a  distance  from 
their  robber  comrades  who  have  very  indistinct 
notions  of  the  rights  of  property.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Ireland  I  once  saw  a  gull  resting  on  the 
water,  with  a  long  eel  in  its  bill,  held  by  the  middle, 
which  it  manoeuvred  in  a  curious  manner  to  get  the 
head  into  a  favourable  position  for  swallowing ; 
then  darting  its  head  forward  several  times,  as  our 
blackbirds  and'  thrushes  do  when  swallowing  big 
worms,  the  eel  gradually  disappeared. 

June  25^A. — ^Wind  W.S.W.,  fresh  and  fine. 
After  experiencing  great  delay  in  Cantick  Sound 
becalmed  by  the  lofty  hills,  at  noon,  with  one  reef 
down,  we  passed  out  of  the  islands  too  late  on  the 
tide,  and,  to  avoid  being  driven  eastward  round 
Dnncansby  Head,  had  to  seek  shelter,  "  lying-to  ^* 
in  the  eddy  of  the  Island  of  Stroma,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pentland  Firth,  until  the  flood  tide   eased 
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sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  proceed.  Once,  getting 
too  near  the  terrific  rush  of  tide  at  the  southern 
point  of  the  island,  we  were  hailed  and  waved  off 
by  a  man  standing  there.  The  extensive  eddy 
formed  by  this  island  aflTords  comfortable  shelter 
with  a  commanding  breeze,  if  a  good  look-out  is 
kept  and  it  is  quitted  at  the  proper  time ;  but  I 
should  not  recommend  it  to  strangers,  nor  repeat 
it  myself  excepting  under  strong  necessity.  Spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  getting  to  the  westward; 
midnight,  anchored  in  Scrabster  Roads.  Sea  heavy ; 
boy  very  sea-sick. 

JuTie  26^A. — From  Scrabster  1  p.m.  ;  at  7  p.m., 
when  crossing  the  entrance  of  the  Kyle  of  Tongue, 
a  fine  view  presented  itself  of  mountains  lighted  up 
like  gold  by  the  sun,  such  as  I  had  only  seen  before 
in  pictures,  and  erroneously  believed  to  be  exag- 
gerated. Shortly  after,  it  came  on  to  blow  hard 
from  W.N.  W.,  with  a  rough  sea.  10.30  anchored  in 
Hoan  Island  Boad. 

June  28^A. — 9.15  a.m.  sailed  through  Hoan  Island 
Sound;  11  p.m.  rounded  Cape  Wrath.  June  30th, 
10.30  A.M.  anchored  in  Loch  Staffin,  Isle  of  Skye, 
and,  with  a  boy  of  sixteen  as  guide,  ascended  1500 
feet  to  the  famous  "  Rock  of  Quiraing,^'  accompanied 
most  of  the  way  up  and  down  by  a  crowd  of  good- 
natured  little  urchins  in  tatters,  who  could  not 
undjerstand  a  word  of  English,  and  whose  bodies 
and  garments  emitted  such  an  odour  of  stale  peat 
that  it  was  sickening.  6.80  p.m.,  anchored  again 
close  under  ^^  Storr  Hill,^^  and  made  another  ascent. 
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chiefly  up  a  watercourse,  to  the  "  Old  Man  of  Storr/^ 
Afterwards  filled  up  water  from  a  little  cascade 
tumbling  down  on  to  the  beach ;  and,  at  midnight, 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Portree.  That  the 
weather  must  have  been  very  inviting  for  such  a 
day's  work  as  this,  after  two  tedious  days  and  nights 
at  sea,  speaks  for  itself. 

From  July  Xst  to  6th. — Called  at  Lochs  Sligichan, 
Carron,  Alsh,  Duich,  Houm  and  Scayig. 

The  visit  to  Loch  Scavig  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered curious  enough  to  deserve  special  notice. 
July  6th,  wind  S.B.,  fresh  and- fine.  7.39  a.m., 
sailed  from  Loch  Houm  under  all  plain  sail  and 
jib-headed  topsail.  Excepting  that  at  3.30  p.m., 
we  got  becalmed  for  a  time  about  three  miles  from 
our  destination,  all  went  smoothly  until  abreast  of 
a  mountain  3000  feet  high  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Loch,  when,  at  the  shortest  notice,  we 
encountered  a  strong  and  increasing  westerly  wind, 
and,  as  fast  as  the  work  could  be  performed,  had 
to  shorten  sail  to  three  reefs,  and  let  the  jib  in  a 
few  feet  to  ease  the  strain  on  the  bowsprit.  In  this 
condition,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  rocks, 
which,  though  numerous,  are  fortunately  for  the 
most  part  visible,  we  worked  our  way  up,  being 
frequently  taken  aback  with  eddying  pufis  of 
extreme  violence,  which  hove  the  ^'  Sirius  '^  gunwale 
down,  first  on  one  tack  and  then  the  other.  I 
thought  it  was  an  uncanny  spot  we  had  come  to, 
and  began  to  wish  we  had  stayed  away ;  particularly 
as  the  head  of  the  bay  showed  nothing  but  a  rock- 
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bound  shore  with  no  appearance  of  shelter.  Keeping 
the  vessel  under  way  with  the  lad^  I  sent  the  mate 
in  the  boat,  who  shortly  returned  and  reported  "  no 
entrance*^;  whereupon  we  let  go  the  anchor  in  five 
fathoms,  and  as  our  position  accorded  neither  with 
the  book  of  sailing  directions,  nor  with  the  account 
I  had  heard,  proceeded  in  the  boat  to  search  for  it 
myself.  The  result  of  the  exploration  being  satisfac- 
tory, we  weighed  anchor  again,  and  sailing  to  the 
western  end  of  a  long  and  low  brown  rock,  passed 
through  a  narrow  gat  with  a  half-tide  rock  in  the 
middle  of  it,  into  a  basin  of  still  water  about  a  cable 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  In  this  snug,  but  most  dreary 
and  lonesome  little  berth,  we  brought  up  with  a 
large  scope  of  chain,  and  carried  a  hawser  to  the 
rock  to  keep  the  vessel  from  fouling  her  anchor. 

For  the  moment  my  anxieties  were  relieved ;  but 
they  pretty  quickly  returned  with  the  recollection 
that,  about  two  years  before,  a  yacht  of  50  tons,  in 
charge  of  a  pilot,  had  passed  ten  hours  on  the  half- 
tide  rock  in  the  entrance,  having  been  taken  aback 
at  the  moment  of  attempting  to  pass  out. 

The  knowledge  acquired  in  gaining  the  anchor- 
age was  quite  sufficient  to  prove  how  excusable  an 
accident  this  was,  so  that  the  thought  of  how  to 
get  out  again,  with  nothing  but  little  eddying  puffs 
of  wind  from  the  mountains  to  rely  upon,  was  con- 
stantly in  my  mind.  Nor  was  I  at  all  relieved  when 
rambling  on  shore  next  morning,  and  having 
cUmbed  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet  overlooking 
*'  Loch  Comisk,''  I  had   to  hold  on  firmly  to  the 
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rocks  during  a  squall  with  clear  sky  overhead.  Of 
all  the  solitary  spots  in  the  world,  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  dreary  and  depressing  than  this  little 
Loch  iathe  Cuchelin  Mountains.  With  neither  atree 
nor  a  shrub  to  relieve  the  monotony,  the  eye 
encounters  nothing  but  rocks,  bare  and  rugged^^ 
culminating  in  peaks  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  high  all  around.  It  is  of  this  scene  I  think  when 
viewing  through  a  telescope  the  mountain  ranges  on 
the  moon's  surface,  which  can  be  onlv  a  shade  more 
barren. 

While  away  on  this  little  excursion,  the  crew 
were  getting  ready  for  a  start,  and  preparing  for 
their  dinner  and  my  luncheon  a  fine  big  fish  we  had 
hooked  forty  fathoms  deep  in  Loch  Hourn  the 
previous  day.  But  when  it  was*  ready  I  desired  it 
to  be  kept  back,  feeling  it  was  impossible  to  swallow 
a  mouthful  of  food  until  it  was  decided  we  should 
get  safely  out  of  so  difficult  a  position.  There  was 
very  little  space  to  get  way  on  the  vessel  after  the 
anchor  was  hove  up,  but  by  plying  an  oar  vigorously 
at  the  critical  moment,  we  managed  to  clear  the 
rock,  "  all  shaking,'^  and,  after  making  a  few  short 
tacks,  gained  the  open  sea.  Then  we  hove-to  with 
the  foresail  to  windward  and  did  justice  to  the  fish 
which  had  suffered  nothing  by  keeping.  Glad  as  I 
was  to  have  been  there,  I  was  more  glad  to  have 
got  free,  and  determined  that  no  amount  of  curiosity 
should  tempt  me  into  such  a  prison  of  shrieking  little 
whirlwinds  again.  Whatever  it  may  be  now,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  there  was  not  the  slightest  prospect 
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of  assistance  arriving  from  any  quarter  if  anything 
had.  gone  wrong. 

From  8  to  10  p.m.  we  were  beating  past  the  lofty 
islands  of  ^^  Eum  ^'  and  '^  Egg/'  blowing  strong  from 
S.W.  with  a  rough  sea^  and  at  9  a.k.  of  the  8th 
anchored  at  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull. 

Jul]^  9th. — Sailed  south,  passing  between  the 
Treshnish  Islands,  which  are  long,  low,  narrow,  and 
straight,  steep-sided  like  the  inner  side  of  Plymouth 
breakwater,  and  quite  bare  of  vegetation,  and  then 
reached  in  past  the  Isle  of  Staffa  to  get  a  view  of 
FingaFs  Cave.  Having  no  proper  chart  of  this 
little  digression  from  the  course,  I  "conned  her  ^' 
from  the  masthead,  from  which  rocks  under  water 
would  be  visible,  and  was  careful  to  return  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  same  track.  On  the  13th,  after 
four  days  of  tedious  drifting  and  contention  with 
Ught  baffling  head  winds,  and  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  outlying  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Tiree  very  early  on 
a  misty  morning,  we  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in 
the  Clyde,  31  days  out,  of  which  only  3  days  and  7 
nights  were  spent  in  harbour. 

From  July  ISth  to  August  1 6th. — Sailed  about  the 
Clyde,  visiting  all  parts  of  the  Isles  of  Arran,  Cantire, 
Rathlin  Island,  and  Port  Rush  in  Ireland,  &c. 

Aug.  Ibth. — Commenced  the  voyage  home  from 
Rothesay,,  Isle  of  Bute,  at  8.30  p.m.,  under  double- 
reefed  mainsail ;  midnight,  anchored  in  Kilchattan 
Bav.  Sailed  afternoon  of  16th,  and  anchored 
at  10  P.M.  at  Pladda  Island,  where  we  passed  a  rough 
and  anxious  uight. 
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Aug.  17th. — Got  away  at  7  a.m.;  10  a.m.  passed 
the  great  Grannet  Cliff  of  Ailsa  Craig  so  close  that 
we  were  becalmed  with  two  reefs  down ;  9  p.m.  off 
the  South  Bock,  east  coast  of  Ireland.  18th, 
10  A.M.  made  the  harboar  of  Kingstown,  Ireland, 
under  three-reefed  mainsail,  blowing  a  gale  from 
W.N.W.  The  vessel  was  in  a  terrible  mess  below, 
drenched  with  sea-water,  and  everything,  even  the 
stove  and  the  coal  bunker  in  the  forecastle,  capsized 
from  carrying  on  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  At 
daylight  a  fine  guardfish,  32  inches  long,  was  found 
on  deck.     Distance  182  miles. 

AiLg.  2l8t. — Sailed  from  Elingstown  at  9  p.m. 
Winds  were  light,  between  S.  and  W.,  all  down 
the  Irish  coast.  22nd,  the  lads  had  some  porter 
in  a  stone  bottle  from  Kingstown  the  previous  day* 
After  their  dinner,  and  while  I  was  below  at 
luncheon,  hearing  a  great  fuss  on  deck,  I  called 
to  know  what  was  the  matter;  when  Q-eorge, 
holding  a  great  earwig  in  his  fingers,  swollen  to  . 
undue  proportions  by  drowning  in  good  liquor,  and 
speaking  as  intelligibly  as  his  shudderings  of 
aversion  would  permit,  said,  ^*Look  *ere,  sir! 
Look  at  this  'ere  airywig  I  pulled  out  of  my 
mouth !  Faugh  !  I  wouldn't  drink  another  drop 
if  there  was  a  bucketful ! " 

Aug.  23rd. — 5  p.m.  wind  W.S.W.,  strong,  with 
rain.     Opening  the  Atlantic  round  Camsore  Point, 
we   got  into  heavy  weather  all  at  once;   8  p.m.   ' 
took  two  reefs  down. 

During  this  time  a  tremendous  gale  was  raging 
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in  the  North  Atlantic  which,  fortunately,  extended 
to  the  British  shores  only  in  a  modified  form. 
Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  the  story  of 
the  "Great  Eastern''  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
when  one  paddle-wheel  was  almost  destroyed  and 
the  furniture  in  her  saloons  much  damaged. 

Aug.  25th. — 1  a.m.  made  out  the  lights  of 
Trevose  Head,  Cornwall.  All  day  turned  to 
windward  against  a  tremendous  sea  under  two 
and  three  reefs ;  8  p.m.  hove-to  about  6  miles 
N.W.  of  St.  Ives,  being  afraid  of  the  sea  in  the 
dark. 

Aug.  2Qth. — 6  p.m.  anchored  off  Penzance.  Time 
from  Kingstown  nearly  5  days.  Distance  sailed, 
350  miles. 

Aug.  27th. — The  sails  were  partly  hoisted  to  dry, 
which  made  the  ^^  Sirius  '^  sheer  about  at  anchor. 
From  some  cause  that  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  was  supposed  to  be  a  defective  shackle,  the 
chain  parted  under  water,  while  we  were  below  at 
breakfast,  and  the  vessel  was  driving  on  to  the 
rocks  opposite  the  Penzance  Coastguard  Station, 
when  some  fishermen,  passing  in  a  boat,  apprised 
us  of  our  dangerous  position,  and  warned  us  that 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Fortunately, 
when  the  jib  was  set,  she  cast  her  head  the  right 
way,  and  we  escaped  inside  the  Gear  Rock.  Never 
was  there  a  narrower  escape.  Had  not  the  fisher- 
men most  providentially  been  passing  at  that 
minute,  it  would  have  been  too  late,  and  our  first 
intimation   of   danger  would  have  been   a   great 
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crash.  The  anchor  and  chain  were  not  recovered, 
though  experienced  men  went  out  on  purpose  to 
search  for  them.  There  was  much  ground-swell, 
and  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  sanded 
over. 

Aug,  30^A. — 10  A.M.  sailed  from  Penzance,  wind 
S.E.,  fresh,  and  cloudy ;  4  p.m.,  in  company  with 
several  vessels  near  the  Lizard,  encountered  a 
great  storm  from  the  eastward,  in  which  our 
canvas  was  reduced  from  carrying  the  second  top- 
sail to  close  reefs.  Schooners  reduced  from  full 
sail  to  the  fore-staysail  and  close-reefed  mainsail. 
After  blowing  almost  a  hurricane  for  two  hours, 
the  wind  suddenly,  dropped  and  shifted  to  the 
southward. 

Aug,  31 5^. — 2.30  a.m.  Passed  the  Lizard  Point 
with  a  strong  wind  from  N.W.,  before  which  we 
ran  until  9  a.m.,  Sept.  1st,  when  it  fell  calm  near 
the  Needles;  4  p.m.  anchored  at  Oowes,  Isle  of 
Wight.     Distance,  212  miles. 

Sept.^  10th, — Left  Cowes  in  full  sail  at  9.30  a.m. 
Off  the  North  Foreland  9.30.  a.m.  of  the  11th. 
Anchored  at  Greenhithe  1.30  p.m.  of  the  13th. 
Distance,  222  miles.  Cruise,  2640  miles.  Number 
of  nights  at  sea,  sailing  or  at  anchor,  twenty- 
eight. 
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"  OEION." 

**  Orion,"  16^  tons,  builder's  measarement. 

Built  of  teak,  by  G.  Ininan,  of  Lymington,  1865. 

Leaagth  between  perpendionlara,  38  feet ;  over  all,  42  feet. 

Breadth  monlded,  10  feet  2  inches ;  extreme,  10  feet  5  inches. 

Draught  of  water  forward,  5  feet ;  aft,  7  feet. 

Area  of  mainsail,  668  square  feet ;  topsail,  294  square  feet. 

Weight  of  ballast,  llf  tons. 


Geographical 

MilM  MilBd. 

1865.  Isle  of  Wight,  Thames,  Devon  and  Cornwall .        .  1,541 

1866.  Thames  and  S.  coast 1,323 

1867.  Thames  and  S.  coast 1,237 

1868.  SdUy  Islands 1,081 


5,182 


Gtoogr.    Statute 
Miles.      Miles. 

••Leo"   ...  ....        8,222«  9,494 

'•Sirius" 11,693-13,503 

••Orion" 5,182=  5,984 


Total    25,097=28,981 
Lengthened  6  feet  by  the  stem  1873  and  altered  to  yawl  rig. 
Keasnrement  increased  to  19^  tons. 


II 


THE       ORION. 


n 
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THE  ''  ORION/'  1868. 

Thb  ''  Orion  ^'  was  built  for  me  in  1865  as  a  catter, 
16^  tons  bailder's  measarement^  and  it  is  as  a 
cutter  I  am  now  writing  of  her. 

Aug,  6th, — 4.30  a.m.  sailed  from  Greenhithe, 
Kent;  wind  S.W.,  light  and  cloudy;  11.45  a.m. 
hove  to  off  Margate  ;  took  two  reefs  in  mainsail ; 
housed  topmast;  reefed  bowsprit  and  shifted  to 
smaller  jib ;  3  p.m.  proceeded  and  beat  into  the 
Downs,  anchoring  there  at  6.15  p.m.  The  wind, 
light  at  starting,  gradually  freshened,  until  it  blew 
strong  from  the  S.W.  with  rain ;  night,  blew  hard 
S.W.  with  much  rain  and  a  troublesome  sea  that 
prevented  sleep. 

AtLg.  7th. — Breakfasted  at  6  a.m.  ;  took  third  reef 
in  mainsail,  reefed  foresail,  and  set  third  jib ;  7  a.m. 
got  under  way  and  commenced  beating  to  wind- 
ward. The  weather  until  noon  was  wet  and  miser- 
able ;  afterwards  the  sun  shone  out  pleasantly,  the 
wind  shifting  to  W.S.W.,  blowing  heavily.  4.30  p.m. 
anchored  in  Dungeness  Beads ;  glad  to  shelter  from 
the  heavy  sea  and  drenching  spray  which  in  a  hot 
sun  incrusts  one^s  face  and  everything  on  deck  with 
salt. 
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Aug,  8th. — Under  way  at  6  a.m.  with  one  reef  less 
in  the  sails ;  wind  W.,  strong  and  fine,  with  con- 
siderable head  sea;  6  p.m.  hove  to  off  Eastbourne 
to  have  dinner  and  a  little  quiet  under  the  shelter 
of  Beachy  Head ;  8  p.m.  stood  off  to  sea  again  for 
the  night;  10  p.m.  shook  all  reefs  out;  wind 
moderate,  with  less  sea,  and  the  moon  shining 
brightly. 

Aug.  9th. — The  wind  gradually  got  lighter  until 
1.30  P.M.  when  it  fell  dead  calm ;  after  drifting  with 
the  tide  through  the  Looe  Channel,  we  set  much 
canvas,  in  hope  of  making  the  Isle-  of  Wight  before 
dark  ;  9  p.m.  3  miles  N.E.  of  the  Nab  Light-ship  ; 
lightning  in  south  and  east ;  a  light  breeze  came 
from  the  northward. 

Aug,  10th, — 2,30  a.m.  anchored  in  Cowes 
Harbour ;  wind  fresh  from  the  northward ;  bright 
moonlight,  . 

Aug,  11th, — Hauled  up  on  a  slip  to  get  the  keel- 
band  repaired,  and  other  small  jobs  done,  which  are 
most  conveniently  and  expeditiously  managed  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Au^g,  15th, — Sailed  from  Cowes  at  7.15  a.m.,  wind 
fresh  from  the  South.  Off  Hampstead  Ledge  set 
jibheaded  topsail;  8.50  a.m.  passed  through  the 
North  Channel,  and  put  the  vessel  on  a  W.S.W. 
course  ^  11.30  a.m.  altered  course  to  W.  by  S. ;  rate 
by  log,  7-875;  12.45  p.m.  Portland  Bill  N.  about 
12  miles  ;  course  W.N.W.,  wind  S.S.B.,  with  heavy 
swell  from  W. ;  9  p.m.  anchored  in  Dartmouth 
Harbour ;  wind  light,  S.E. 
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All  day  had  a  short  sea  from  the  S.  and  S.E.^ 
with  heavy  head-swell  from  the  W.,  the  bowsprit 
plunging  continually,  till  we  were  within  15  miles 
of  Dartmouth.  A  most  destructive  storm  was 
raging  in  France  during  the  afternoon  of  this  day ; 
but  though  the  sky  looked  stormy,  we  had  only  a 
few  heavy  spots  of  rain. 

Aug,  20^A. — 10.30  a.m.  sailed  from  Dartmouth 
with  a  fresh  N.W.  wind ;  11.30  a.m.  wind  died  away 
and  shortly  fell  dead  calm  j  afternoon  sailed  up  and 
down  the  coast  with  light  airs  from  all  quarters,  and 
finally  anchored  off  Torquay  at  7  p.m.  ;  wind  N.W., 
a  nice  breeze. 

Aug.  2l5^. — ^Torquay  Begatta;  remained  at 
anchor  all  day ;  in  the  forenoon  took  a  carriage 
drive  on  shore  to  see  the  country.  The  day  was 
partially  cloudy,  with  little  wind  until  the  afternoon, 
when  it  blew  a  fresh  breeze  from  W.S.W. ;  the 
night  set  in  dark  and  rainy.  Before  turning  in  at 
10.30  P.M.  I  noticed  that  the  barometer  had  gone  back 
^,  to  29' 75.  This  made  me  a  little  anxious,  for  we 
were  so  closely  surrounded  by  yachts  and  a  gun- 
boat as  to  have  no  chance  of  getting  out  if  the 
weather  became  bad,  unless  others  went  first  and 
cleared  the  way ;  and  we  were  as  completely 
unprepared  for  anything  serious  as  if  we  had  been 
at  anchor  iii  harbour,  instead  of  upon  the  open 
coast. 

Aug.  22nd. — ^Awakened  at  2  a.m.  by  the  uneasy 
motion  of  the  vessel,  I  immediately  struck  a  match 
over  the  barometer,  and,  perceiving  that  its  state 
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was  unsatisfactory,  hastily  dressed  myself  and 
called  the  men  up  to  make  snug,  as  a  precaution. 
Having  secured  the  riding  light  to  the  runner- 
tackle  to  throw  light  on  our  work,  we  first  stowed 
the  boat,  then  housed  topmast,  and  hove  the  bow- 
sprit short  in.  Meanwhile  the  rain  was  pelting 
down,  and  the  wind  gradually  backing  to  the  S.E., 
throwing  in  a  nasty  sea.  The  mainsail  in  a  very 
short  time  became  so  thick  and  heavy  with  the  rain, 
that  the  labour  of  reeving  the  earings  and  taking 
the  reefs  down  was  very  great  indeed.  At  4  a.m.  it 
blew  a  heavy  gale  S.E. ;  barometer  29*5.  5  a.m. 
there  was  a  terrible  sea,  all  the  yachts  were  pitching 
bows  under,  and  most  of  them  beginning  to  drag 
home.  I  was  glad  to  see  three  or  four  small  yachts, 
that  lay  in  our  way,  slip  and  run  for  the  harbour, 
though  it  was  only  half  tide.  Having  unshackled 
our  chain  at  30  fathoms  and  buoyed  it  with  a  cork 
stool,  we  set  tl\e  mainsail  with  four  reefs  down, 
reefed  foresail  and  storm  jib,  and  slipped  at  5.30 
A.M.  We  were  the  first  who  attempted  voluntarily 
to  beat  out  to  sea.  It  certainly  looked  unpromising 
enough.  Tew  persons  would  have  thought  it 
likely  that  a  small  vessel  would  work  ofE  shore  in 
such  a  sea  \  yet  after  one  short  board  in  shore,  we 
tacked  and  passed  to  windward  of  the  whole  fleet, 
which  included  four  gun -brigs.  The  force  of  the 
wind  being  so  great,  the  diflBculty  was  not  to  make 
the  yacht  go,  but  to  make  her  take  it  easy.  Not- 
withstanding great  caution  in  steering,  she  shipped 
one  dreadful  sea,  that  would  have  been  disastrous 
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if  we  had  not  seen  it  coming,  and  been  prepared 
ior  it.  We  were  soon  followed  by  a  cutter  of  35 
tons  under  a  trysail,  and  a  large  schooner  close 
reefed.  The  first  to  get  away  was  a  schooner  of 
about  50  tons  that  dragged  past  us  at  anchor,  and 
was  going  upon  the  rocks,  when  she  managed  to 
get  canvas  on,  and  slip  just  in  time  to  save  herself 
from  destruction.  It  shocked  me  so  much  to  see 
her,  that  after  she  drove  past  the  gun-boat  astern 
I  would  not  look  at  her  again,  and  therefore  did 
not  see  her  escape.  We  felt  most  thankful  to 
Providence  that  she  was  not  ahead  of  us.  Before 
we  left  there  was  a  cutter  coming  down  upon  our 
vessel,  frightening  us  out  of  our  wits  lest  she  should 
drag  foul  before  we  were  ready.  The  scene  at  that 
time  was  awful,  and  it  wa^  very  doubtful  what 
would  become  of  us,  and  of  the  greater  number  at 
anchor  there.  7  a.m.  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  to 
the  S.W. ;  9  a.m.  the  clouds  broke  away  and  the 
sun  shone ;  wind  W.,  almost  a  hurricane  \  barometer 
at.  the  lowest  point  29'23.  At  times  the  north  and 
south  shores  of  the  Bay  were  partially  obscured  to 
us  by  the  spoon-drift  (thick  clouds  of  spray)  that 
swept  along  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  wind  being  off  shore,  we  sailed  about 
and  hove-to  between  Paignton  and  Broad  Sand  Bay, 
until  1  P.M.,  when,  as  there  appeared  to  be  little 
chance  of  the  gale  abating  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
recover  the  anchor  and  chain  that  day,  we  anchored 
with  the  kedge  and  25  fathoms  of  bower  chain,  with 
SO  fathoms  of  stream  chain  shackled  to  it.     2  p.m. 
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the  barometer  began  to  rise,  notwithstanding  the 
terrific  squalls  between  W.S.W.  and  W.N.W.,  in 
which  we  dragged  just  enough  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  she  would  hold  on  or  not.  As  night  set 
in  the  weather  became  more  moderate,  though  still 
very  strong  and  squally  from  the  westward. 

Aug.  23rd. — Weighed  the  kedge  at  7.30  a.m.^ 
and  reached  over  to  Torquay.  Eecovered  the 
anchor  and  chain,  and  returned  to  Paignton.  2  p.m. 
weighed  again  and  sailed  round  to  Dartmouth  under 
three-reefed  mainsail,  leaving  four  steamers  and 
some  other  vessels  at  anchor  off  Brixham  waiting 
for  better  weather.  One  good  lesson  I  learnt — - 
never  again  to  be  caught  at  anchor  with  a  fleet  of 
yachts  upon  an  open  coast  on  a  regatta  night,  when 
half  the  fleet  will  certainly  consist  of  ill-found 
vessels  that  anchor  oflF  only  upon  these  occasions, 
with  serious  risk  to  themselves,  and  to  others  that 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  near  them.  Fortunately, 
only  one  small  yacht  of  10  tons  was  lost;  bat  if  the 
wind  had  not  shifted  from  the  S.E.,  few,  if  any,  of 
those  that  remained  at  anchor  would  have  escaped. 
Elsewhere  the  losses  were  numerous  that  day. 

Aug,  25^A. — Wind  W.N.W.  5  p.m.  sailed  from 
Dartmouth,  and  reached  down  close-hauled  into 
Start  Bay,  anchoring  for  the  night  ofE  Haulsands. 

Aug,  26^fc. — ^Wind  W.S.W.,  fresh  and  cloudy; 
6  A.M.  sailed  from  Start  Bay,  intending  to  put  into 
Salcombe.  Finding  when  a  board  had  been  made 
to  the  southward  of  the  Start  Point  that  the 
'^  Orion  '*  would  clear  Bolt  Head,  it  seemed  such  a 
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pity  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  making  a  long  reach 
down  the  coast,  that  we  determined  to  continue 
the  course.  With  prudent  regard  to  economy  we 
hove-to  for  an  hour  to  prevent  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  breakfast  crockery,  and  then  stood  on  for 
Fowey  in  Cornwall,  arriving  there  at  3  p.m.  in 
rough  weather  from  the  S.W.  All  night  it  blew 
hard  from  S.S.W.,  with  rain. 

Aug.  27th. — Coming  on  the  previous  day  saved 
a  long  and  heavy  beat  to  windward.  The  wind 
shifted  towards  morning  to  the  W.N.W.,  and  gave 
Qs  another  reach  down  the  coast,  of  which  we  took 
advantage.  Leaving  Fowey  Harbour  at  2.30  p.m., 
we  carried  on  whole  mainsail  down  to  the  Lizard 
Point,  anchoring  for  the  night,  at  7.30  p.m.,  oflE 
Perran  Vose  Cove.  The  wind  being  very  strong, 
we  rolled  a  great  deal  all  night  in  the  ground-swell 
from  the  Race. 

Aiig.  28th. — ^Wind  N.W.,  beautifully  fine,  with 
rising  barometer.  Bowed  round  to  Howsell  Bay, 
and,  owing  to  the  surf,  landed  on  the  sand  with 
difficulty;  sent  the  boat  back,  and  walked  round 
the  splendid  cliffs  of  the  Lizard,  returning  on 
board  in  time  for  an  early  dinner.  To  do  justice 
by  description  to  the  beauty  of  that  coast,  upon 
snch  a  day,  is  beyond  my  power.  2.30  p.m.  sailed 
for  Penzance,  with  ^  nice  breeze,  which  fell  off 
considerably  towards  night.  10  p.m.,  having  tacked 
North  of  St.  Clement's  Island,  we  passed  inside 
the  Low  Lee  and  Cam  Base  Bocks,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  Guavas  Lake,  ojS  Penzance. 

E  2 
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Aug.  29(A. — 5.30  a.h.  sailed  from  Penzance  with 
El  light  breeze  N.W.     The  appearance  of  the  sky 
justified   the   expectation  of  a   smart  paBsage  to 
Scilly  with  a  northerly  wind.    And  when,  in  answer 
to  the  hail  of  several  fisMng-laggers,  we  shoated 
our  destination,  and  they  all  volnnteered  the  same 
opinion,   of   course   it   seemed   a  certainty.     One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  that  is — that  there 
is   nothing  certain  at   sea.      Soon   after  passing 
Caetle  Trereen,  we  got  into  a  troablesome  westerly 
swell  with  a  light  head  wind, 
which  continued  all  the  pas- 
sage.    Passing  between   the 
Lee    Oar    and    the    Bunnel 
Stone,  we  tacked  close  to  the 
bell  bnoy,  which  was  lustily 
B«u.BnoT.  tolling    out  its   most  dismal 

warning.  Its  tolling  is  so  eccentric,  so  irregular, 
that  it  would  soon  drive  a  musiciaii  mad.  I  know 
no  sounds  more  unpleasant  on  a  dark  night,  or 
more  calcnlated  to  make  one  feel  miserable,  than 
the  roar  of  the  sea  in  a  cavern,  and  the  tolling  of 
a  bell  buoy.  These  buoys,  however,  are  of  such 
immense  service,  that  I  should  like  to  see  them 
more  generally  used.  11.15  A.M.,  1  mile  West  of 
Longships,  set  jib  topsail;  4.30  p.m.  Wolf -rock 
Lighthouse  bearing  E.  by  8.  7  miles.  Tacked  and 
stood  towards  the  Islands;  10  p.m.  tacked  again 
close  to  the  S.E.  rocks  of  Scilly.  The  jib  topsail 
was  handed  at  dusk,  being  too  large  and  dangerous 
a  sail  to  use  in  the  dark.     During  the  &&y  it  did 
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good  service,  as  we  were  taming  the  whole  time 
against  light  and  variable  head  winds,  with  a  nasty 
swell  that  would  seldom  allow  the  heavier  canvas 
to  keep  full.  11  p.m.  I  sent  the  hands  below,  and 
kept  the  '^  Orion  "  standing  off  and  on,  throagh  the 
night ;  wind  W.N.W.,  a  light  breeze  and  cloudy. 
At  times  it  was  so  dark  and  thick  with  rain  that 
my  only  guide  for  tacking  in  shore,  viz.,  St.  Agnes 
Light,  was  totally  hidden.  There  being  no  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  above,  the  sea  under  the  stem 
was  invisible,  and  by  reason  of  its  perfect  clearness 
the  phosphoric  light,  consequent  upon  our  dis- 
turbance of  the  water,  assumed  the  appearance  of 
bright  stars  floating  in  atmosphere.  The  water 
was  so  intensely  black,  and  its  appearance  so 
deceptive  to  the  eye,  that  by  a  little  stretch  of 
imagination,  it  would  have  seemed  possible  to 
descend  into  unfathomable  depths,  without  meeting 
resistance.  While  sailing  fast  at  night,  the  appear- 
ance under  the  stem  is  often  most  charming  and  en- 
chanting. Upon  this  early  morning  it  was  enchant- 
ing, certainly,  but  not  at  all  charming.  At  daylight 
we  tacked  into  the  Islands  through  St.  Mary's  Sound, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  St.  Mary's  Pool  at  7  a.m. 

This  anchorage  is  not  to  be  recommended  as 
either  comfortable  or  very  safe,  but  it  is  the  most 
convenient  for  supplies,  and  the  most  central 
for  excursions.  Many  days  may  be  agreeably 
spent  in  boat  excursions  (weather  permitting) 
to  the  different  Islands  and  rocks,  especially  to 
the  Island    of    Trescow,    where,   in   Mr.    Smith's 
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fine    gardens,    tropical    trees    and    plants    grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  open  air;  also  to  the  ruins  of 
King  Charles's   Castle   at  the  north  end   of   the 
Island,  from  which  the  view  on  a  fine  sunny  day 
is  perfectly  charming.     On  one  side  is  the  rest- 
less  north-west    swell   of   the  Atlantic,  breaking 
magnificently  upon  the   rooks ;    on   the  other  are 
quiet    waters    enclosed    within    the    picturesque 
Islands   and  rocks,   looking   so   blue   and  lovely, 
and  withal    so    peaceful,   that    it   is    difficult    to 
imagine  them  the  scene  of  disaster  and  shipwreck. 
Some  of  the  finest  pilot  cutters  in  England   are 
owned  at  all  the  chief  Islands;  and  though  they 
have  ponderous   moorings   in    the   snuggest  spots 
to  be  found,  they  are  not  always  able  to  contend 
with  the  terrible    sea    thrown    into   the    sounds 
and  channels   by  westerly  gales.     Last  winter   a 
cutter  parted  from  her  moorings  and  was  totally 
lost   in   St.  Mary's  Pool.     A  pilot  told   me   that 
in  the  same  gale  he  was  on  board  a  large  Irish 
cutter,  that  parted   both   anchors   in   St.  Mary's 
Boad.     They  ran  for  Crow  Sound,  but  he  said  no 
one  on  board  had  the  slightest  hope  of  being  able 
to  cross  Crow  Bar  in  such  an  awful  sea.     They 
succeeded,  however,  and  saved  the  vessel  by  beach- 
ing  her  in   the   Sound.     In    1861  the   officer   in 
command  of  the  coastguard  related  to  me  a  sad  tale 
of  five  vessels  stranding  in  St.  Mary's  Pool  in  a 
heavy  gale,  when   many  lives   were  lost.      Their 
efforts  to  save  the  crews  were  seriously  obstructed 
by  blinding  clouds  of  sand. 
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.  In  June,  1861,  on  a  cruise  to  Ireland,  I  visited 
3cilly  and  spent  four  day  s  there.  The  weather  being 
very  foggy,  I  had  more  opportunity  of  observing 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Mary's  than  other  objects  of 
interest.  Their  primitive  appearance  and  habits  at 
that  time  agreed  perfectly  with  the  account  given 
of  them  by  Dr  Borlase  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  greatest  simplicity  of  manner  and  dress 
prevailed  everywhere.  Now  all  is  changed,  and 
chignons,  crinolines,  high-heeled  boots,  and 
children's  necklaces,  and  earrings,  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce. 
It  waa  then  diflScult  to  get  meat,  or  anything  but 
stale  Penzance  bread  and  butter.  Now  plain  pro- 
visions can  be  got  there  of  as  good  quality  as  any- 
where in  the  country.  The  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  is,  that  the  sailing  cutter  which  used  to  ply 
between  Scilly  and  Penzance  twice  a  week,  with  the 
mails,  passengers,  and  cargo — making  of  course 
very  unequal  passages  in  point  of  time — was  super- 
seded in  1862  or  1863  by  a  beautiful  little  screw 
steamer,  called  the  '^Little  Western,'*  which  makes 
three  passages  a  week,  each  passage  averaging 
about  four  hours,  thus  bringing  Scilly  near  to 
Penzance,  where  London  fashions  are  very  fierce. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  in  -one  thing 
the  Scillonians  have  made  no  advance  since  the 
days  of  the  learned  doctor  before  mentioned,  viz., 
in  the  art  of  carriage-building.  If,  after  my  former 
visit,  anyone  had  talked  to  me  of  carriages  in  these 
Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  2  J  miles  in 
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lengtli  by  1^  in  breadth,  I  should  have  shown  my 
ignorance  by  denying  that  there  were  any.  Bat 
on  that  occasion  I  was  there  only  on  week-days. 
Now  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  there  on 
Sunday,  and  to  see  the  leading  families  arrive  at  the 
church,  in  three  or  four  heavily-laden  vehicles  of 
antique  build,  each  drawn  by  one  pony.  I  recog- 
nised them  at  once  as  old  and  familiar  objects  of 
earlier  days,  being  of  the  exact  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  little  pasteboard  four-wheelers  and 
phaetons  that  ingenious  boys  make  at  school,  and 
paint  artistically  with  gamboge  and  Indian  ink. 
They  are  also  very  rusty  with  age,  more  storm- 
beaten  than  the  pilot  boats,  and  must  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  curiosities  of  the  Islands. 

For  me  there  is  only  one  walk  at  St.  Mary's,  and 
that  is  to  the  rocks  at  Peninnis  Head.  I  have  been 
there  five  or  six  times,  and  could  visit  them  as  many- 
times  more  with  equal  pleasure  and  wonder.  Ton 
will  be  told  by  the  natives  that  they  were  arranged 
in  such  fantastic  order  by  the  Druids,  by  giants, 
and,  in  fact,  by  every  kind  of  agency  but  the  true 
one.  You  will  observe,  that  if  arranged  by  giants, 
they  must  have  been  giants  indeed  ;  compared  with 
whom  the  giants  we  read  of  in  Scripture  were  mere 
babies.  A  close  inspection  will  satisfy  anyone  that 
the  piling  of  these  rocks  is  due  to  convulsions  of 
nature,  and  that  the  excessive  moisture  of  the 
climate  is  the  great  giant  that  hollows  out  the 
Druids'  basins,  shapes  the  stones,  and  separates  the 
blocks,  by  disintegration.     When  you  visit  Peninnis 
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Head^  to  keep  the  cook  in  good  temper^  you  had 
better  order  a  late  dinner;  for  time  flies  apace^ 
and  it  is  impossible^  if  the  weather  is  clear  and  fine, 
to  leave  that  elevated  spot  jast  when  the  son  is 
dipping  into  the  sea,  brilliant  with  coloured  reflec- 
tions, and  studded  with  rocks  and  islands  which 
look  black  amidst  the  brightness. 

The  Islands  and  rocks  extend  over  a  space  of 
about  44  square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of 
about  2300.  The  inhabitants  call  themselves 
SciUonians,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  Cornish  is 
offensive.  There  are  two  fine  lighthouses — one  on 
St.  Agnes  Island,  and  the  other  on  the  Bishop 
Uock.  The  latter,  which  is  a  great  triumph  of 
engineering  skill,  is  in  such  an  exposed  situation 
that  in  a  storm  a  few  years  ago  the  bell  was 
broken  down  by  a  sea  from  the  height  of  110  feet. 

Seft.  6th, — ^9.30  a.m.  sailed  from  St.  Mary^s, 
and  tacked  out  of  the  Islands  through  St.  Mary^s 
Sound,  with  a  fresh  breeze  S.B.,  bound  to  Penzance. 
Turned  to  windward  all  day  against  a  short  chop- 
ping sea  from  S.B.,  with  so  heavy  a  swell  from  N.W. 
that  ships  in  company  were  frequently  hidden 
from  view ;  6.30  p.m,  passed  close  to  the  Longships 
Bocks,  upon  which  the  N.W.  swell  was  breaking 
high  and  with  great  violence ;  7  p.m.,  wind  fresh 
from  B.S.E.,  handed  topsail,  and  made  short  tacks 
in  shore,  in  company  with  a  considerable  fleet  of 
coasters  that,  like  ourselves,  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  in-shore  tide  to  work  round  the  land 
before  dark.     7.30  p.m.  a  strong  weather  tide  was 
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hunying  us  along  in  too  close  proximity  to  the 
Bannel  Stone,  when  we  received  timely  warning 
from  the  alarm  bell.  A  cutter  following  us  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  had  to  bear 
hard  up  and  run  to  leeward  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  the  race  of  tide  that  makes  this  rock  so 
formidable,  and  that  would  make  operations  for  its 
removal  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  8  p.m. 
passed  a  brig  and  schooner  in  collision.  The  latter 
was  sailing  without  lights,  and  was  deservedly 
punished  by  losing  her  mainmast. 

As  we  arrived  in  Mount^s  Bay  too  late  to  go  into 
Penzance,  and  there  was  too  much  sea  to  bring  up, 
we  had  to  keep  under  way  all  night.  The  sky  was 
cloudless,  and  as  attractive  to  look  at  as  it  well 
could  be,  especially  after  2  a.m. — ^when  Venus, 
rising  over  the  Mount  Castle,  added  her  lustre  to 
that  of  the  moon,  Jupiter,  and  Mars.  At  sunrise, 
September  6,  the  view  was  very  charming,  the 
glare  of  the  sun  being  reflected  not  only  from  the 
windows  of  the  town  of  Penzance,  but  from  all  the 
villas  and  villages  for  miles  round.  6  a.m.  went 
into  harbour  and  moored  alongside  the  East  Quay, 
which,  like  the  West  Quay,  is  allowed  by  the 
Corporation  to  be  in  so  offensive  a  state,  encum- 
bered with  filth  and  coal-dust,  that  nothing  short 
of  real  distress  will  drive  me  into  the  nasty  harbour 
again.  It  would  be  just  a  living  for  a  poor  man 
to  keep  the  quays  clean,  and  have  the  coal-dust  and 
croitin  de  cheval  for  remuneration. 

Sept.  8th. — After  two  days  of  calm,  it  came  onto 
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blow  a  gale  from  the  E.N.E*  The  filth  and  coal- 
dust  before  mentioned^  which  should  have  been  sold 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  dinners, 
was  not  only  most  wastef  uUy  expended  upon  our 
deck  and  rigging,  but  penetrated  into  the  cabins 
below,  causing  such  annoyance  and  vexation  as 
words  could  hardly  describe.  The  nuisance  was 
80  unbearable,  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
escape  into  the  open  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 
Accordingly,  at  10.30  a.m.,  having  set  the  trysail 
and  third  jib,  we  reached  out  into  the  bay  and 
anchored  a  good  berth  from  St.  MichaeFs  Mount, 
to  windward  of  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  seeking 
shelter  there.  The  next  three  or  foiir  hours  were 
spent  by  the  two  hands  in  cleaning  up  and  anathe- 
matising the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Penzance. 
6  P.M.  landed  on  the  Mount  for  a  scramble,  and 
returned  on  board  at  dusk,  at  which  time  the 
weather  was  moderate  and  the  sea  quiet.  Shortly 
after  9  p.m.  a  troublesome  swell  set  in  from  the 
Lizard.  Its  direction  being  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  wind,  we  rolled  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea  all  night. 

Se'pi,  9tfc. — The  rolling  was  so  severe  that  at 
6  A.M.  we  determined  to  seek  a  better  anchorage. 
Work,  however,  was  done  with  such  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  sea,  that  it  was  8  a.m. 
when  we  got  under  way  with  head  sail  only,  and  at 
9  A.M.  set  trysail,  to  turn  down  to  MuUion.  The 
wind  being  light  from  the  eastward,  about  forty 
vessels  had  left,  and    were  working  towards  the 
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Lizard  under  all  sail;  10.30  a.m.^  the  wind  rising 
in  gusts,  they  began  to  shorten  sail;  11.30  a.m., 
blowing  a  heavy  gale,  handed  our  foresail  and 
Love-to  for  breakfast  off  Looe  Bar.  All  vessels  in 
the  Bay  were  beating  up  for  the  weather  shore, 
between  Port  Leven  and  MulUon,  under  very  short 
canvas ;  1.30  a.m.  anchored  close  to  Mullion  Island ; 
from  noon  to  4  p.m.  there  was  much  spoondrif t ; 
5.30  P.M.  it  was  moderate  enough  to  pull  asbore  in 
the  boat.  Prom  the  cliffs  I  counted  sixty-four 
vessels  at  anchor,  and  was  surprised  to  see  how 
regularly  they  were  arranged  according  to  their 
ability  to  work  ofE  shore  if  the  wind  were  to  fly  in. 
The  "  Orion  *'  was  in  the  first  line  with  three  pilot 
cutters,  then  came  sloops  and  yawls,  and  a  brig- 
rigged  steamship.  Next,  schooners  and  ketches, 
then  brigs  and  barks;  those  in  tbe  first  division 
were  almost  still  on  the  water,  the  second  were 
rolling  perceptibly,  the  third  decidedly  uneasy,  and 
the  last,  having  no  protection  at  all  from  Mullion 
Island,  were  rolling  miserably.  Night  fine  and 
starlight,  with  fresh  wind  ofE  the  land. 

Sept,  \0(h. — Blew  hard  off  the  land  all  day,  witb 
fine  weather  overhead.  The  only  departure  from 
the  road  was  the  steamship.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  arrivals  increased  the  fleet  at  anchor  to  over 
eighty  sail.  Spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  tbe 
boat,  under  a  close-reefed  sail,  in  visiting  Mullion 
Island,  where  there  are  some  pretty  rock  basins, 
lined  with  a  pink  sort  of  coral,  and  many  varieties 
of    seaweed    and    anemones.       Also    visited    the 
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beaatif  ul  sandy  coves  and  caverns  on  the  main  land, 
whicli  are  well  worth  seeing.  At  night  hoisted  the 
boat  in  and  prepared  to  leave  at  short  notice,  as  the 
barometer  was  going  back. 

Sejpt,  11th. — The  wind  being  moderate  from 
E.S.E.,  with  falling  barometer,  the  fleet  got  under 
way  and  commenced  working  up  Channel.  We 
sailed  from  MuUion  at  9  a.m.  under  very  short 
canvas.  Soon  overtook  the  fleet,  and  arrived  at 
Falmouth  Harbour  at  3.30  p.m.,  making  a  good  but 
very  rough  passage.  As  the  weather  came  on 
heavy  again  at  night,  and  continued  more  or  less  so 
for  several  days,  with  the  wind  from  S.B.  to 
E.N.E.,  there  was  no  peace  at  anchor  o£E  Falmouth. 
At  times  the  wind  was  so  violent  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  land,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
returning  on  board. 

Sept.  14^A. — ^Wind  E.,  strong  and  fine;  under 
double-reefed  mainsail,  took  a  turn  up  the  main 
harbour,  then  out  into  a  very  heavy  sea,  for  a  change. 
As  all  hands  seemed  soon  to  have  had  enough  of  it, 
we  bore  up  and  ran  mto  Helford  River.  The  wind 
being  straight  in,  it  was  necessary  to  run  up  into 
the  narrows  to  lie  either  in  comfort  or  safety.  In 
this  river,  if  fine  overhead,  a  considerable  time  may 
be  spent  most  agreeably,  either  in  the  boat  or  on 
shore.  To  lovers  of  nature  it  is  beautiful;  to 
lovers  of  tiles  and  brickbats  it  would  be  abominably 
dull. 

Sept.  17th. — The  weather  continued  very  violent. 
In  the  morning  there  was  a  severe  thunderstorm 
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with  mach  wind  and  rain  from  S.E.  and  E.S.S. 
When  the  rain  ceased^  shortly  after  noon^  we  tacked 
out  of  the  river  against  the  young  flood,  under 
three-reefed  mainsail^  touching  the  ground  once  in 
stays,  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  leadsman.  To  have 
hung  there  would  have  been  extremely  mortifying, 
as  the  pilot,  whose  services  had  been  declined,  was 
watching  us  from  the  cliffs. 

To  windward  of  Falmouth  the  sea  was  so  high 
that  a  reef  had  to  be  shaken  out.  From  this  cause, 
we  made  such  slow  progress,  and  the  weather 
looked  so  threatening,  that  another  reef  was  let  out 
before  going  into  the  race  off  the  Dodman  Head, 
in  which  a  great  sea  was  shipped  that  knocked  me 
to  leeward,  but  did  no  harm.  After  this  we  bore 
up  out  of  the  Race,  and,  passing  inside  the  Guineast 
Rocks,  could  just  lay  the  course  to  Fowey 
Harbour,  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  ma,ke 
before  dark.  As  it  was  much  crowded  with 
shipping,  and  the  night  set  in  dark  and  rainy,  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  enter  an  hour  later,  but 
must  have  close-reefed  and  kept  the  sea  until 
daylight. 

Sept.  22nd, — 6  a.m.  sailed  from  Fowey  with  a 
light  breeze,  N.E. ;  6  p.m.  anchored  close  to  Drake 
Island,  Plymouth,  having  been  becalmed  several 
hours  outside  the  breakwater. 

Sept.  24ith. — 'Second  morning  of  calm  and  thick 
fog;  9.30  A.M.  fog  cleared  off,  and  sun  shone  out. 
Sailed  from  Plymouth  under  all  sail;  wind  11., 
gradually  shifting   to   southward.     The   day  yras 
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remarkably  fine,  and  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Start  looked  beautiful,  but  the  sky  was  wild 
and  unsettled,  the  scud  flying  fast  from  S.E.  After 
rounding  the  Start  Point,  the  wind  shifted  from  S. 
to  S.E. ^  and  freshened  considerably.  8  p.m.  anchored 
in  Dartmouth.  The  wind  soon  increased  to  a  gale^ 
with  much  rain. 

Sept.  2hth, — So  much  sea  ran  into  the  harbour 
that  we  shifted  our  anchorage  from  Warfleet  to 
Kingswear,  where  there  was  less  swell.  Night  fine  ; 
wind  W.S.W. 

Sept.  2Qth, — ^Wind  backed  to  the  southward,  and 
blew  hard.  Barometer  fell  to  29*325,  but  rose 
rapidly  in  the  afternoon  to  29'575,  when  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  S.W.  Evening  closed  in  dirty,  with 
rain  and  lightning. 

Sept.  27th. — 2  a.m.  a  great  thunderstorm  passed 
over,  commencing  with  a  terrific  squall  and  deluge 
of  rain.  We  had  to  turn  out  in  the  middle  of  it  (a 
most  unpleasant  change  from  a  warm  bed),  to  carry 
out  the  kedge,  fearing  the  "  Orion  '^  would  blow 
ashore.  Up  to  2  p.m.  it  blew  hard,  with  much  rain. 
After  that  hour  when  the  clouds  broke  and  the  sun 
shone,  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  S.  W.,  with  great 
spoon-drift.  Barometer  fell  to  29*325,  and  rose 
again  during  the  evening  to  29*475.  Wind  W., 
fine  and  moonlight. 

Sept.  28th. — ^Wind  back  to  the  southward,  looking 
dirty,  with  falling  barometer.  1.30  p.m.,  blowing 
very  hard,  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  the  barometer 
at  the  lowest  point   for  several  weeks — 29*225* 
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Again  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  from  S.B.  to  S.W., 
and  the  barometer  rose  ^  during  the  afternoon. 

But  for  the  violent  oscillations  of  the  barometer 
nothing  could  look  more  promising  for  a  smart  run 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  fine  clear  nighty  with  half  a  gale  West^  was 
what  I  confidently  expected,  when  at  5.80  p.m.  we 
set  the  whole  mainsail  to  beat  out  of  that  most 
difficult  harbour.  Though  it  blew  so  strong  from 
S.W.,  we  were  becalmed  alongside  the  rocks  at 
Kettle  Point,  plunging  the  bowsprit  under,  in  a 
heavy  sea,  certainly  not  the  vessels  length  from 
them,  and  fearing  we  should  be  carried  on  every 
moment.  While  in  this  predicament  we  perceived 
a  boat,  with  three  men  in  it,  lying  to  about  two 
cables  off.  No  doubt  they  had  come  down  on 
chance,  expecting  to  find  us  in  trouble  at  that  very 
spot.  After  ten  minutes  of  great  anxiety  there 
came  a  light-  air,  and  the  '^  Orion  ^'  began  to  claw 
off.  As  soon  as  they  observed  that,  though  I 
considered  we  were  still  in  great  danger,  they 
turned  the  boat^s  head,  and  rowed  away.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  knew  that  when  we  had  got  the 
wind  again,  we  should  keep  it  and  get  clear  away. 
The  wind  came  stronger  and  stronger,  driving  her 
bows  into  the  head  sea,  with  a  succession  of  shocks 
that  became  more  violent  every  instant.  At  last, 
a  sufficient  offing  was  gained  to  bear  up  and  run 
past  the  Mewstone  and  rocks  on  the  course  for  the 
night,  which  was  B.  by  S.,  to  pass  well  to  the  south- 
ward of  Portland  and  the  Shambles. 
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The  barometer,  after  being  stationary  for  an 
hoar,  persisted  in  rising  again  after  nightfall, 
thoagh  the  weather,  when  I  went  below  to  tea,  at 
8  P.M.,  looked  horribly  bad.  The  moon,  seen 
through  a  greasy  cloud,  was  sufficient  warning  by 
itself.  At  8.30  Slade  called  out  that  he  should  be 
glad  if  I  would  go  on  deck,  as  it.  was  becoming 
serious.  I  knew  it  by  the  roar  and  the  motion, 
but  wishing  to  make  sure  of  a  meal  while  it  was 
possible,  I  delayed  for  another  half -hour ;  by  which 
time  the  barometer  had  discovered  its  mistake,  and 
had  taken  a  sudden  turn  downwards,  and  the  gale 
had  set  in.  Though  it  seemed  a  very  hazardous 
proceeding  to  bring  the  vessel  to  the  wind  under 
such  a  press  of  sail,  we  were  obliged  to  watch  for 
an  opportunity  and  do  it,  being  too  short-handed 
to  reef  before  the  wind.  9.45  p.m.  bore  up  again  on 
the  course  with  three  reefs  down,  then  shifted  third 
jib  for  storm,  and  stowed  the  former,  wringing  wet 
and  stiff  as  pasteboard,  on  the  cabin  floor ;  10  p.m. 
passed  a  bark  lying-to  which  had  previously  passed 
us  running  while  we  were  lying-to  ;  10.30  p.m. 
lowered  throat  and  trussed  mainsail.  The  wind 
shifting  for  a  time  to  S.S.W.,  sent  up  a  troublesome 
cross  sea,  that  washed  the  deck  pretty  freely, 
extinguishing  the  binnacle  lantern  three  times 
before  the  precaution  was  taken  of  protecting  it 
with  canvas.  At  the  same  time  the  great  sea  was 
so  threatening  on  the  quarter  that  we  had  to  run 
off  dead  before  it  every  few  minutes,  and  make  an 
average  by  luffing  to  windward  when  it  was  safe  to 
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do  so.  The  running  to  leeward  became  at  lengiSi:: 
such  a  frequent  necessity,  that  if  persevered  iiij J 
there  was  a  chance  of  being  embayed  near  P6rt^' 
land.  Consequently,  shortly  after  midnight/ aLs  i4 
was  very  dark  and  thick  with  rain,  and  the  ^sSih 
'was  then  very  heavy,  we  watched  for  a  chance  a^nds^ 
hove-to,  with  foresail  to  windward,  not  daring  td 
run  any  longer. 

The  Portland  Lights,  bearing  E.  about  11  miles', 
were  visible  from  the  top  of  the  sea:  The  play  6i  , 
the  boom  was  so  violent  that  the  weather  toppiiigi 
lift  parted  immediately  after  coming  to  the  windv 
Aft  the  parting  of  the  other  would  probably  haive 
caused  great  damage,  it  was  necessary  to  take  th6 
mainsail  ofP  her  without  delay.  We  had  beeti 
wishing  it  ofP  her  before^  but  were  afraid  to  tackle 
a  job  of  such  diflSculty  until  compelled  to  do  it'. 
Having  lashed  a  cork  fender  to  the  lee  rail,  we  got 
the  boom  down  upon  it  inch  by  inch,  and  secured  it 
with  tackles  and  powerful  lashings,  then  lowered  , 
«,nd  gathered  in  the  sail.  It  was  a  long  and  heavy  > 
work  for  thtee  hands  in  such  a  tremendous  sea. 
"When  the  mainsail  was  down  the  foresail  was  let 
draw,  and  she. sailed  herself  to  the  southward  with 
•the  helm  lashed  two  points  to  leeward. 

Notwithstanding  the  lee  helm,  which  very  frei- 
quently  brought  her  up  all  shaking,  I  allowed  two 
knots  an  hour  gained  to  the  southward.  This  was 
correct,  as  at  4  a.m.  the  Portland  Lights  bore  N.E. 
At  this  time,  being  well  to  the  southward  of  Port- 
land, and  anxious  to  go  ahead  and  get  out  of  it,  we 
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managed  to  set  the  trysail^  reefed^  and  put  her  on 
tie  course  again — ^which,  as  before,  was  very 
irregular,  every  sea  requiring  to  be  watched,  as 
well  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  in  the  dark. 

Judging  from  the  last  sight  of  the  Portland 
Lights  that  they  woald  be  in  one  about  6  a.m. 
distant  9  miles,  I  altered  the  course  at  that  hour  to 
east  and  re-set  the  log.  8  a.m.  log  marked  15  knots. 
The  land  from  St.  Alban's  to  the  Durlston  was 
visible,  the  latter  bearing  N.N.E.  about  6  miles ; 
altered  course  to  E.  by  N.  The  sea  was  enormous 
— at  times  grand,  and  at  times  very  terrible,  look- 
ing as  if  it  would  break  over  the  mast-head^  How- 
ever, none  came  on  board  worth  mentioning,  except 
one  small  head,  that  didn^t  look  where  he  was 
going,  swamped  me  at  the  helm  both  inside  and 
ont,  and  broke  down  the  canvas  over  the  steerage. 
It  was  just  a  warning  to  rig  the  pump  and  to 
strengthen  the  steerage  cover  with  battens  under- 
neath. 

Being  hungry,  as  it  was  neither  safe  to  disturb 
the  steerage  cover  nor  possible  to  leave  the  helm,  I 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  a  little  reserve  store  of 
biscuits,  which  I  had  put  in  an  inside  breast-pocket 
to  keep  dry,  but  which  were  now  soaked  with  salt 
water,  and  otherwise  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

For  hours  I  had  been  most  uncomfortably  nervous 
about  the  passage  of  the  Needles  Channel,  which 
is  a  gradually  shoaling  bar  of  considerable  extent 
connecting  the  Shingles  Shoal  and  the  Bridge  Reef, 
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and  I  thought  about  sailing  round  the  Island  to  avoid 
the  difficulty.  This  wretched  feeling  of  anxiaty 
died  away  considerably  as  the  morning  advanced^ 
and  I  saw  how  safely  we  were  borne  on  by  some 
of  the  most  alarming  breakers.  Several  times  in 
the  deep  water,  huge  seas  broke  in  our  wake,  and 
came  rushing  on  in  a  mountain  of  foam.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  the  power  of  the  vessel  destruc- 
tion would  have  seemed  inevitable,  but  owing  to 
her  powerful  quarters  and  short  elliptical  stem,  she 
rose  steadily  and  regularly,  and  the  seas  passed 
harmlessly  under  her,  excepting  the  little  head 
before  mentioned,  which  was  heaped  up  high  and 
thin  by  collision  with  our  own  wave,  and  was  driven 
on  deck  by  the  wind. 

Shortly  after  8  a.m;  the  sky  was  tolerably  clear, 
and  the  wind  less  violent ;  but  the  clouds,  thick 
with  rain,  were  banking  up  heavily  again  in  the 
S.W.  For  a  while  there  seemed  reason  to  hope 
we  should  outstrip  them  and  make  the  Bar  before 
they  dispensed  their  favours,  but  they  came  on 
at  such  a  rattling  pace  that  we  were  overtaken 
in  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  gale  raged  more 
furiously  than  ever,  driving  clouds  of  spoon- 
drift  before  it,  and  forcing  us  through  the  water 
at  9  knots,  with  only  the  little  reefed  trysail 
drawing. 

The  steering  was  so  hard,  that  my  left  hand  and 
arm  were  benumbed*  I  could  use  them  as  a  log, 
feeling  pressure  at  the  shoulder,  but  could  not 
feel  the  tiller.     My  mate  was  a  first-class  seaman. 
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bat  his  sight  was  not  sharp  enough  to  dodge  the 
sea  by  nighty  nor  to  anticipate  its  course  at  any 
time;  and  the  man  who  understands  the  vessel 
best^  especially  a  small  vessel^  must  be  at  the  helm 
when  a  mistake  or  a  little  carelessness  may  cause 
all  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  moment. 

It  was  of  such  vital  importance  to  cross  in  the 
best  water  that^  as  the  dreaded  time  drew  near, 
I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  for  a  reassuring 
glimpse  of  the  chart;  but  as  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  the  time  to  send  a  man  into  the  forecastle 
to  force  the  door  of  communication  between  the 
fore  and  after  cabins,  by  which  it  might  have  been 
obtained,  I  had  to  trust  to  memory.  I  recollected 
passing  close  to  the  buoy  two  years  before,  and 
fortunately  remembered  the  appearance  of  the 
Needles  and  Alum  Bay  sufficiently  well  to  run 
through  the  Channel  on  that  mark,  viz.  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  rocks  and  the  long  white  cliff  just 
coming  into  view  out  of  a  right  line. 

9  A.M.  passed  close  to  the  Nun-buoy  of  the  S.W. 
Shingles  without  seeing  it.  Though  the  man  and 
the  lad  were  keeping  an  anxious  look-out,  it  was 
not  sighted  until  we  were  past,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  next  great  sea  beyond.  It  was  not  wanted, 
however,  to  show  that  we  were  in  the  Channel — 
the  appearance  of  the  sea  proved  that,  it  being  the 
only  spot  free  from  dangerous  breakers.  While 
remarking  this,  we  were  picked  up  like  a  feather 
and  carried  over  the  inner  edge  of  the  Bar  into 
ieeper  water  by  three   or  four   enormous  waves 
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that  towered  up  in  walls  of  water  just  short  of 
breaking.  After  this  the  sea  lost  its  dangerous 
character. 

The  general  scene,  viewed  from  just  inside  the 
Bar,  was  awfully  grand  and  imposing.  On  the 
Shingles  the  surf  was  tremendous;  great  seas 
closing  in  upon  the  knolls  (shoal  spots)  came  into 
collision  with  each  other,  and  leaped  high  into  the 
air  in  immense  columns  of  spray.  From  the 
Needles  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.W.,  and  thence 
across  to  Sun  Corner,  a  space  including  all 
Scratchell  Bay,  was  a  coufused  mass  of  breakers, 
a  cauldron  of  raging  surf,  from  which  arose  a  cloud 
of  spray  to  the  height  of  about  150  feet,  shrouding 
the  weather  side  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Needles 
Point  and  Rocks  -in  a  thick  haze.  Thence,  as- 
suming the  form  of  a  well-defined  stratum  of  cloud, 
the  spray  travelled  at  a  great  rate  up  Alum  Bay 
until  it  came  to  the  coloured  cliff,  a  mile  distant, 
over  which  it  curved  gracefully  on  to  the  land 
above.  Upon  the  bar  itself,  over  which  the 
ebb  tide  was  just  beginning  to  run,  were  about 
four  prodigious  rollers,  through  which  there  could 
have  been  little  chance  of  passing  in  safety,  had 
we  unfortunately  taken  the  course  that  is  usual  for 
any  but  the  largest  ships  and  run  straight  in  for 
the  Hurst  Point  Lighthouses.  9.35  a.m.  hauled  the 
log,  which  marked  28  knots,  or  13  for  Ihr.  35min. 
Allowing  the  same  rate  of  sailing  from  8  to  9  as 
for  the  previous  two  hours,  leaves  5^  knots  for 
the  last  35min. — equal  to  9i  per  hour — ^which  was 
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not  surprising  considering  the  hurricane  it  blew 
after  9  o'clock.  10  a.m.  passed  inside  the  Points, 
tide  running  hard  out.  Oflf  Yarmouth  there  was 
a  small  fleet  of  vessels  at  anchor^  including  foar 
steamers.  One  of  them,  the  *^Dake  of  Cornwall/' 
Dublin  paddle-steamer,  was  canted  partly  athwart 
the  tide,  and  had  a  considerable  list  from  the 
power  of  the  wind.  Passengers  and  crew  were 
comfortably  sheltering  in  the  lee  scuppers.  The 
sea  in  the  Solent  was  extremely  rough  and  violent, 
but  seemed  like  smooth  water  after  our  recent 
experience.  We  saw  only  one  vessel  under  way 
between  Hurst  and  Cowes — a  pilot  cutter  beating 
down  under  reefed  trysail.     12.30  p.m.  arrived  at 

Cowes,  wet  through,  tired,  and  hungry,  having  had 

13  hours  at  the   helm,  besides  very  heavy  work 

when  lying-to. 

I  am  too  great  a  novice  to  accept  safety  as  a 

matter  of  course.     The  reaction  upon  my  feelings 

after  crossing  the  Bar  was  greater  than  I  care  to 

express,  or  desire  to  experience  again  if  there  be 

equal  cause  for  it,  however  agreeable  a  successful 

result  may  be. 

One  feeling  of  unmixed  satisfaction  I  had  in  the 

knowledge  that  my  vessel  was  equal  to  such  an 

occasion. 

Oct,  2nd. — Wind  E.N.E.,  fresh  breeze  and  fine; 

6   P.M.    sailed    from    Cowes    bound   up    Channel; 

9*30    P.M.,    fine    moonlight  night,  anchored  near 

Selsea  BiU. 

Oct,    3rd. — Wind    N.B.,    strong,    and   cloudy : 
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8.15  A.M.  left  the  ancHorage  under  trysail,  foresail, 
and  third  jib,  barometer  falling;  9  a.m.  passed  the 
beacon  in  Looe  Channel,  pitching  the  bowsprit  into 
a  troublesome  sea  from  the  Eastward,  which  con- 
tinued all  day ;  10.30  A.M.  the  wind  shifted  suddenly 
to  the  eastward  and  blew  a  tremendous  squall, 
which  lasted  so  long  that  all  the  vessels  in  sight 
(six  or  seven  brigs  and  schooners)  bore  up  and  ran 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  expecting  another  gale.  As 
I  was  particularly  desirous  to  get  home,  I  had  the 
foresail  reefed,  storm  jib  set,  and  tacked  to  the 
northward,  resolved  not  to  give  in  so  early  in  the 
day.  This  was  fortunate,  as  at  noon  the  wind 
backed  to  the  N.E.,  and  becoming  more  moderate, 
we  shook  reef  out  of  foresail,  and  were  able  to  lay 
the  course  again  for  Beachy  Head.  The  land 
gradually  faded  from  view,  in  torrents  of  rain,  and 
the  day  was  so  piercing  cold  and  miserable,  the 
wind  backing  farther  to  the  northward,  that  I 
cannot  remember  its  like.  6.15  p.m.  sighted  Beachy 
Head  Light  abeam,  barely  visible  through  the  haze, 
though  supposed  to  be  only  a  mile  distant;  11  p.m. 
passed  Dungeness. 

Od,  4th, — 1.30  A.M.  off  the  South  Foreland ; 
wind  W.,  very  strong,  weather  showed  signs  of 
clearing.  4  a.m.  off  the  North  Foreland,  very  fine, 
but  intensely  cold.  Off  Margate  the  sun  rose 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  wind  gradually  died 
away,  until  it  fell  calm;  noon,  set  the  mainsail  and  a 
larger  jib,  under  which  sail  we  just  managed  to  save 
our  tide  to  Southend,  where  we  anchored  at  3  p.m. 
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Oct,  bth, — Took  on  board  an  anchor  and  chain^ 
which  I  lost  in  the  Medway  fifteen  months 
previously,  and  sailed  at  10  a.m.  with  a  light  wind 
easterly ;  2.30  p.m.  arrived  at  Greenhithe,  and  sailed 
into  winter  quarters  in  the  Creek,  thus  ending  a 
very  heavy  two  months'  cruise.  Before  night  the 
sails  were  unbent  and  the  vessel  half  stripped. 

Distance  sailed,  out  and  home,  1080  n.  miles = 
1248  statute  miles. 

Number  of  nights  at  sea,  17 ;  either  sailing,  or 
at  anchor  on  the  open  coast. 
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VOYAGE   OF    THE    ^' ORION/*  R.T.T.C,    TO 

BANTRY,   1869. 

The  ^^  Orion/'  although  only  16^  tons  builders' 
measurement,  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  builders'  and  the  new: 
measurement,  i.e.,  actual  capacity.  The  truth  of 
this  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ballast  and  stores 
amounting  to  about  15  tons,  which  is  equal  to  the 
dead  weight  carried  by  many  yachts  of  25  and  30 
tons,  whose  new  measurement  is  frequently  equal 
to  only  half  the  nominal  tonnage. 

The  cabins  are  so  arranged  that  my  visitors  have 
the  best  and  most  convenient  part  of  the  vessel, 
being  cut  off  from  the  forecastle  by  a  space  of  3  feet 
with  doable  doors,  and  from  the  steerage  by  a  cabin 
of  6^  feet  with  double  doors,  in  which  are  my  berth 
and  very  capacious  lockers.  The  sail,  warp,  and 
running  gear  lockers  are  around  and  under  the 
steerage.  The  tanks,  two  of  fifty  gallons,  are  also 
under  the  steerage,  one  on  each  side.  In  the  fore- 
castle, which  is  14  feet  long,  are  two  galvanised 
iron  bunks  for  the  men,  two  coal  bunkers,  capable 
of  carrying  half  a  ton  of  coal,  or  its  equivalent  in 
coke,  and  very  capacious  stowage  under  the  floor 
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for  chains,  firewood, .  oils,  paint,  varnish,  &c.,  of 
which  there  is  generally  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
cruise. 

The  accommodation  aft  is  about  equal  to  the  pri- 
vate berth  accommodation  of  a  H.  and  0.  steamer, 
and  forward  I  do  not  think  the  men  are  much 
worse  ofiF,  excepting  the  inconvenience  of  the  stove. 

July  9th,  1869. — Sailed  from  G-reenhithe,  Kent, 
with  my  usual  crew  of  two  hands,  for  the  S.W.  of 
Ireland,  in  company  with  the  '^  Eudora/^  20  tons, 
built  for  my  friend  Mr.  Twycross,  by  Wanhill  of 
Poole,  in  1867.  Although  not  a  strictly  arranged 
match,  it  was  quite  understood  that  there  would  be 
a  struggle  for  the  honour  of  getting  first  to  Bantry, 
and  that  the  men  would  be  paid  extra  for  their 
exertions.  The  wind  being  fresh  from  W.S.W.,  the 
start  was  made  at  7.30  a.m.,  with  topmasts  housed. 
1  P.M.,  passed  the  Nore,  with  small  topsails  and 
squaresails  set,  '^  Eudora  ''  leading.  At  4.30  p.m., 
becalmed  together  off  Margate.  Handed  square- 
sails.  "  Orion,^'  being  to  windward  when  the 
breeze  came  from  S.W.,  was  first  round  the  Fore- 
landj  but  was  passed  off  Broadstairs  by  the 
''  Eudora,"  that  had  weather  just  suitable  for  her 
— ^viz.,  a  nice  wording  breeze  and  smooth  water. 
While  she  was  passing,  an  agreement  was  made  to 
anchor  in  the  Downs,  and  start  fair  again  in  the 
morning.  '^  Eudora,"  being  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  windward,  anchored  in  a  ^'rolling 
berth  "  off  Deal  Pier,  and  was  followed  by  '^  Orion  " 
at  9  P.M. 
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July  \Oth. — 4.15  A.M.,  sailed  from  Deal,  wind 
N.W.,  with  second  jib  and  small  topsail  set.  5.30 
A.M.,  off  Dover;  wind  fresh  from  N.N.W.,  water 
very  smooth.  The  '^Eudora^^  reached  about  a 
mile  ahead,  but  the  wind  falling  off  Folkestone 
brought  the  two  vessels  nearly  together  again. 
''  Eudora,"  being  first  to  get  a  light  breeze,  saved 
her  tide  round  Dungeness,  and  went  away  with  a 
free  wind,  leaving  us  muzzled  by  a  head  wind  and 
strong  flood  tide,  against  which  we  had  to  contend 
for  two  hours,  with  every  stitch  of  sail  we  could 
crowd  on.  At  noon,  rounded  the  Ness,  and  lay  a 
course  for  Beachy  Head.  After  breaking  off  and 
making  the  land  at  Fairlight,  the  wind  southemed 
again,  and  enabled  us  to  lay  the  course  down 
Channel. 

It  was  not  thoaght  probable  that  we  should  see 
the  ^'  Eudora  "  after  the  first  day,  as  it  was  under-, 
stood  that  our  tactics  would  be  different.  Their 
determination  was  to  keep  the  land  aboard,  and 
mine  to  do  the  reverse,  unless  the  wind  were  off 
shore.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  I  think  my  plan  of  avoiding  the  headlands 
on  a  long  passage  the  best,  for  two  reasons.  The 
sea  is  longer  and  more  regular  in  the  deep  water, 
and  strong  tides  at  the  headlands  when  adverse 
tell  more  against  than  favourable  tides  tell  in 
favour — ^the  reason  being  this,  that  when  in  favour 
you  are  carried  in  an  hour  or  two  beyond  its  influ- 
ence into  the  ordinary  deep-sea  tide,  and  when 
adverse  you  are  stopped  at  or  near  the  headland 
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dnring  the  whole   tide.     There  are  exceptions  of 
course. 

July  ll^fe.— 1.30  A.M.  Beachy  Head  N.N.W.  6 
miles.  Wind  Kght  from  S.E.,  course  W.  by  N. 
5  A.M.^  set  squaresail.  At  9  f.h.^  Portland  lights  in 
one^  distant  about  ten  miles. 

July  \2t1i, — 1.30  A.M.  Portland  lights  still  in 
one.  Distance  for  twenty-four  hours  100  miles. 
With  light  winds  between  E.  and  N.B.,  crossed 
the  West  Bay  to  within  10  miles  of  the  Start 
Point,  when  it  fell  dead  calm.  Afterwards,  with 
light  airs  from  all  quarters,  managed  to  round  the 
.  Sta^  against  tide  at  10.30  p.m.  Night  dark,  and 
threatening  change  of  weather.  Midnight,  ofE 
Salcombe ;  wind  puflfy  off  the  land. 

July  \^th. — 2.30  A.M.  handed  topsail ;  wind 
N.N.E.,  fresh,  with  rain.  4  a.m.,  Eddystone  north 
4  miles.  8.30  a.m.,  hove-to,  took  two  reefs  down, 
and  shifted  jib  to  third.  11  a.m.,  passed  the 
Lizard  Point  close  in.  2  p.m.,  hove-to  under  lee 
of  the  Land^s  End,  took  third  reef  down  and 
reefed  the  foresail.  3  p.m.,  Longships  bearing  E. 
1\  miles,  reset  log,  course  N.W.  by  N. ;  close- 
hauled,  with  heavy  head  sea.  Midnight,  all  reefs 
out..  Log  43.  Distance  for  twenty-four  hours  130 
miles. 

.July  14^A.— Wind  light  from  N.N.E.,  with  a 
troublesome  swell;  set  large  topsail  and  jib  top- 
sail. Noon,  Log  70  from  Longships,  wind  baffling 
and  paltry  from  all  quarters  ahead.  The  only 
event  of  the  day  was  the   refusal   of  the   junior 
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hand  to  go  out  on  the  gaff  in  so  much  sea  and 
reeve  the  topsail  sheet,  which,  having  been  care- 
lessly bent  by  the  mate,  shook  itself  adrift  from 
the  sail  and  unrove  at  the  gaff  end.  It  being  a 
rule  of  mine  not  to  give  an  order  I  am  not  prepared 
to  execute,  I  said  nothing,  but  went  out  and  rove 
it  myself.  I  found  no  fault  with  the  man  for 
refusing,  but  remarked  to  the  mate  that  he  had, 
better  jam  his  turns  another  time,  and  not  cause 
such  unnecessary  trouble.  Had  I  known  that  our 
antagonist  had  given  in,  the  mainsail  might  have 
been  lowered,  and  the  sheet  rove  on  deck. 

July  Ibth, — Same  paltry  weather,  very  hazy  and 
hot.  The  sea,  blue  all  the  previous  day,  was  dark 
green  in  the  early  morning,  and  again  turned  blue 
as  we  headed  W.N.W.  At  4.15  p.m.  the  supposed 
bearing  of  Kinsale  Head  was  N.W.  six  miles,  which 
was  suspected  to  be  wrong,  when  we  fell  in  with  a 
Cork  pilot  cutter.  The  pilots  bore  down  upon  us, 
and,  in  answer  to  my  hail,  gave  the  bearings  of 
Kinsale  Head  N.E.  by  N.  16  miles,  and  Seven 
Heads  North.  When  I  roared  out  thanks  for  their 
kindness,  they  replied,  ^'  That  is  what  we  came  for, 
Sir,^'  which  was  evidently  true,  as  they  gave  the 
bearings  without  a  mementos  hesitation.  Would 
our  North  Sea  men  have  done  that  ?  After  con- 
tending so  long  with  battling  head  winds,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  being  15  miles  S.W.  i  W. 
out  of  my  reckoning,  especially  as  I  have  lately 
read  that  H.M.S.  ^^  Agincourt/^  leading  the  fleet 
(under  the  command  of  Mr.  Childers)  to  Lisbon, 
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was  30  miles  out  of  hers.  My  error,  however, 
was  quite  on  the  right  and  cautious  side.  Shortly 
after  parting  from  the  pilot  cutter  the  haze  cleared 
away,  and  the  land  became  visible. 

July  \&ih, — 6.30  a.m.  a  light  breeze  sprang  up 
from  E.N.B.,  which  gradually  drew  round  with 
the  sun  to  the  southward,  the  day  being  intensely 
hot  and  hazy.  At  2.40  p.m.  passed  Cape  Clear. 
There  was  evidently  some  great  work  being  carried 
on  at  the  Fastnet  Bock.  I  have  since  €een 
informed  that  they  have  been  engaged  nearly 
three  years  filling  up  a  gap  which  endangered  the 
lighthouse.  At  5.30  p.m.,  off  the  Mizen  Head; 
narrowly  escaped  running  against  a  sick  shark, 
that  was  making  floundering  efforts  to  sink,  but 
could  not.  Half  the  vessel's  length  westward 
would  have  carried  her  on  to  his  broadside,  and 
given  us  an  alarming  shock.  After  passing  the 
Head,  which  is  very  wild  and  picturesque,  the 
weather  changed  suddenly  from  hot  sunshine  to 
chilly  S.E.  wind  and  fog.  Approaching  Bantry  I 
took  as  good  a  survey  from  the  masthead  before 
dark  as  the  fog  would  allow.  Cautiously  tacking 
through  the  South  Channel  against  tide,  with  the 
lead  going  all  the  time,  we  made  the  bar  at  10.30 
p.m.,  and  an  hour  later  let  go  the  anchor,  being 
afraid  to  put  the  helm  up  or  down  any  more,  least 
we  should  run  upon  the  mainland,  or  upon  the 
rocky  islets,  which  at  daylight  were  found  to  be 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  half  a  mile  distant 
respectively.     Any  one  who  has  been  on  a  moun- 
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tainouB  coast  in  darkness  and  fog  will  understand 
this  illusion.  Heaving  the  lead  in  the  Channel 
was  an  amusement  to  the  men^  as  at  every 
cast  fish  were  seen  by  the  phosphoric  light 
darting  away  in  all  directions.  The  frequent 
shifts  of  wind  during  the  voyage  caused  so  much 
trouble  day  and  night  that  two  hours  of  unbroken 
sleep  was  a  great  luxury^  and  a  thing  to  be 
talked  about.  Notwithstanding  our  fatigue  (being 
awoke  by  a  troublesome  and  untimely  visit  from 
the  coastguard),  heads  were  peering  over  the 
gunwale  at  4  a.m.  for  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Eudora,*' 
which,  to  our  great  surprise,  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

I  have  since  learned  that  she  twice  anchored 
owing  to  adverse  tides  in  the  Channel ;  was 
next  under  the  necessity  of  putting  into  Falmouth 
where  much  time  was  lost ;  and  finally,  the  boy 
being  seriously  ill,  was  unfortunately  compeUed  to 
put  back  at  7  p.m.  of  the  15th,  when  she  was  35 
miles  N.N.W.  of  the  Longships.  As  our  position 
at  7  P.M.  of  that  day  was  135  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
\  N.  of  the  Longships,  she  had  of  course  lost  all 
chance,  being  100  miles  astern. 

Our  time  from  Greenhithe  was  7  days  16  hours ; 
under  way  from  Deal,  6  days  19  hours.  Distance 
sailed,  598  nautical  miles.  The  supplies  stood  thus 
on  arrival  at  Bantry  :  preserved  provisions,  un- 
touched ;  fresh  provisions,  one  day ;  water  for  three 
weeks ;  fuel  for  a  month. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Bull  Sock. 

The  weather  having  been  moderate  for  a  few  days^ 
we  sailed  from  o£f  the  Blackwater  in  Kenmare 
river  on  the  afternoon  of  August  18,  and  anchored 
for  the  nighty  at  8  p.m.,  in  13  fathoms,  close  to  the 
cliffs  east  of  Doon  Point.  This  place  is  not  marked 
as  an  anchorage  on  the  chart,  and  is  not  a  desir- 
able berth,  but  it  is  better  than  drifting  about  aU 
night  in  a  calm.  While  the  '^  Orion,''  with  just 
steerage  way,  was  heading  in  slowly  for  the 
anchorage,  I  rowed  ahead  in  the  boat,  made  the 
circuit  of  the  Httle  rocky  bay,  and  then  out  straight 
to  the  spot  where  the  anchor  should  be  let  go,  with 
the  Great  Skellig  touching  Doon  Point,  and  the 
moon  over  a  certain  hummock  of  the  cliff.  With- 
out this  precautionary  examination  and  these 
impromptu  bearings,  I  should  not  have  dared  to 
anchor  sufficiently  close  in  to  be  out  of  the  Atlantic 
swell,  which  would  have  kept  us  awake  all  night 
with  its  ceaseless  roll,  and  the  consequent  clatter 
and  jarring  of  all  articles  on  board  not  absolute 
fixtures. 

Aug,  Vdih, — Noon,  sailed  from  Doon  Point  for 
the  Dursey  Head,  off  which  lie  two  remarkable 
rocks  exposed  to  the  whole  drift  of  the  Atlantic, 
called  the  Cow  and  the  Bull.  The  former,  distant 
from  the  Head  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  very  fantastic 
in  appearance.  It  is  208  feet  high,  has  an  arch  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  large  gaping  rent  with 
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a  piece  of  rock  jammed  in,  which  seems  to  prevent 
the  enormoas  slab  from  tumbling  in  upon  the  main 
rock.  The  latter,  a  mile  farther  seaward,  is  a  very 
bold-looking  rock  290  feet  high,  with  a  conspicuous 
tunnel  through  the  centre. 

Between  the  Head  (which  is  rent  into  chasms^ 
like  most  headlands  on  this  coast,  by  the  Atlantic 
storms)  and  the  rocks  are  35  fathoms  water,  with 
strong  tides,  and  such  a  heavy  sea  that  they  are 
seldom  approachable.  Being  much  struck  in  1861 
with  their  very  curious  appearance,  I  resolved,  if 
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the  opportunity  presented  itself  during  the  cruise 
of  1 869,  to  pay  them  a  special  visit,  and  if  possible 
examine  them  from  the  boat.  It  was  reported  to 
me  that  boats  could  pass  through  the  Bull,  and 
even  that  a  vessel  might  sail  through ;  but  I  failed 
to  meet  with  any  person  who  could  speak  upon 
better  authority  than  hearsay. 

The  wind  being  light  from  S.S.W.,  with  a  swell 
from  the  west,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  came  up  with  the  Cow,  and  got  becalmed  in 
the  eddy  tide  so  close  to  it  that  it  was  necessary 
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to  use   the  sweeps    (long  oars)    to    keep   oat   of 
danger. 

After  clearing  the  Cow  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  got 
into  the  boat  with  one  of  the  men,  and  returned  to 
examine  it ;  but  being  on  the  wrong  side^  and  not 
haying  time  to  pull  round  to  leeward^  I  was  com- 
pelled to  sheer  off  on  account  of  the  swells  which 
looked  very  formidable  from  the  boat^  and  turn  my 
attention  to  the  Bull,  which  we  approached  with 
great  caution  on  the  lee  side.  The  height  of  the 
swell  was  frequently  measured  during  the  day^  and 
ascertained  to  vary  from  5  feet  to  7  feet,  the  length 
of  the  higher  waves  being  about  twice  that  of  the 
lower  ones. 

Although  a  swell  of  this  height  is  considered 
smooth  water  on  the  Irish  coast,  it  certainly 
would  not  be  so  considered  at  Margate  if  launched 
against  their  pier  on  a  fine  day.  Being  a  long 
ocean  swell,  it  represents  a  large  and  heavy  moving 
body  of  water,  which  travels  with  great  rapidity, 
and  rushes  upon  an  obstruction  with  such  sustained 
weight  that,  viewed  from  the  sea,  it  rises  to  about 
twice  its  height  in  green  water  before  breaking  into 
foam.  Harmless  enough  in  the  deep  water,  you  are 
soon  made  to  know  that  it  is  terribly  powerful  if 
you  venture  within  its  influence  when  it  begins  to 
feel  bottom.  When  we  were  in  the  trough,  after 
pulling  one  or  two  seas  clear  of  the  *^  Orion,^'  she 
was  out  of  our  sight  to  the  height  of  half  the  main- 
sail, and  we  were  lost  to  their  view  altogether  for 
long  intervals,  being  in  fact  visible  to  them  only 
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when  we  both  happened  to  be  on  the  top  of  the 
sea  at  the  same  time.  If  I  had  not  carefully 
measured  the  sea  from  the  vessel^  I  should 
certainly  have  estimated  the  height  considerably 
above  7  feet. 

Opening  the  tunnel  on  the  N.E.  side,  we  lay  to 
for  a  while  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  took  a 
careful  survey  of  it  to  see  if  the  swell  showed  any 
disposition  to  break,  which  would  be  a  sure  sign  of 
rocks  near  the  surface.  As  it  looked  all  fair,  we 
pulled  in  between  the  points  of  entrance  (project- 
ing rocks),  upon  which  the  sea  broke  with  con- 
siderable violence,  but  left  a  space  of  dark  water 
suflSciently  wide  for  the  boat  to  pass  between  the 
surf. 

The  interior,  which  is  about  50  feet  high  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  40  feet  wide,  and  500  feet 
through,  is  like  a  grand  hall  with  an  undulating 
floor.  A  sounding  taken  in  the  middle,  1\  fathoms 
half  tide,  showed  the  height  of  the  cavern,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  roof,  to  be  about  100  feet.  The  roof 
is  horizontal,  but  rugged ;  the  sides  are  perpen- 
dicular and  very  smooth,  lined  a  few  feet  below 
high-water  mark  with  little  mussels,  in  such 
myriads  that  the  rock  looks  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  black  velvet. 

Fine  as  the  entrance  looked  on  the  N.E.  side,  it 
was  not  to  be  compared  for  grandeur  to  that  of  the 
S.W.,  upon  which  the  sun  shone,  lighting  up  the 
huge  blocks,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  castle  gateway,  swarmed  to  the  top  with 
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thousands  of  gannets  (solan  geese)  and  galls. 
Besides  those  at  rest^  there  were  thousands  on  the 
wing^  all  talking  at  once. 

The  scene  was  altogether  so  lively  and  enchant- 
ing that  I  was  delighted^  and  turned  the  boat's 
head  with  great  reluctance  to  pass  through  the 
cavern  again  to  the  "  Orion,"  which  at  that  moment 
happened  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the 
arch,  about  half  a  mile  off,  looking,  with  the  sun 
upon  her,  like  a  framed  picture. 

As  the  swell  entered  both  ends  at  once,  there 
was  no  ''  run ''  to  drive  the  boat  backwards  and 
forwards  as  in  an  ordinary  cavern,  but  simply  a 
vertical  rise  and  fall  of  a  few  feet. 

6.30  P.M.,  made  for  the  land.  10  p.m.,  anchored 
in  Garinish  Bay,  which  in  its  safest  and  most  pro- 
tected part  is  so  confined  by  a  dangerous  little  reef, 
that  I  went  ahead  in  the  boat,  and  examined  that 
side  of  the  anchorage  by  rowing  from  Garinish 
Island  to  the  reef,  from  the  reef  to  the  mainland 
at  a  right  angle,  and  then  diagonally  to  the  spot 
where  the  anchor  was  to  be  let  go.  The  Dight 
being  moonlight  and  calm,  I  was  able  to  do 
this,  otherwise  we  must  have  anchored  in  a 
more  exposed  berth,  or  have  kept  the  sea  until 
daylight. 

The  great  necessity  for  informing  yourself 
correctly  of  the  distances  in  these  close  anchor- 
ages, where  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  boats' 
length  between  safety  and  danger,  is  that  you  may 
not  be  afraid  to  pay  out  suflBcient  chain  to  save  the 
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risk  of  dragging  if  it  should  come  on  to  blow  ; 
also  that  you  may  know  how  to  cast  the  vessel's 
head  and  work  out  in  case  of  having  to  ^^  slip." 

For  the  information  of  anyone  who  wishes 
to  know  something  of  the  general  character  of 
the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland^  I  may  say- 
that  it  is  very  wild  and  pretty,  with  many  fine 
natural  harbours.  The  scenery  in  some  of  them 
is  magnificent,  especially  in  Glengariff,  Ardgroom, 
and  Kilmaklloge — the  former  in  Bantry  Bay, 
the  two  latter  in  Kenmare  Biver.  Fish  of  all 
sorts  is  very  plentiful,  and  can  be  bought  for  little 
money  if  you  are  too  idle,  or,  as  in  my  case,  have  not 
time,  to  catch  it. 

The  climate  is  mild,  humid^  and  much  subject  to 
haze,  particularly  in  wet  weather,  when  the  coast 
is  so  densely  shrouded  in  mist  that  navigation  is 
extremely  dangerous.  According  to  the  book  of 
sailing  directions,  all  the  harbours  are  easily 
distinguished  by  certain  features  of  the  landscape 
or  conspicuous  old  towers  and  beacons;  but  to 
render  the  instructions  complete  there  should  be 
added  "  weather  permitting,"  for  as  a  rule  in  wet 
weather  the  leading  marks  are  in  the  clouds. 

To  sail  this  coast  with  any  comfort,  the  largest- 
scale  Admiralty  Charts  are  indispensable^  as  the 
rocks  are  numerous,  and  buoys  and  beacons  very 
scarce. 

On  all  the  rocks  in  Kenmare  river  there  is  only 
one  small  beacon. 

In   choosing  open  anchorages  on  this   coast  in 
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stormy  weather  from  the  south  and  west^  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  wind  often  yeers 
suddenly  to  the  northward^  and  blows  frightfally. 

I  will  close  these  remarks  by  saying  that  pro- 
yisions  are  good  and  abundant  at  the  chief  towns^ 
and  the  people  generally  so  civil  and  obliging  that 
it  is  pleasant  to  deal  with  them. 
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THE     ''ORION,"     R.T.Y.C. 

To  THE  Forth,  Clyde,  etc.,  1871. 

July  20th. — Spent  the  smaller  hours  of  the 
morning  in  hauling  out  of  dock»  and  at  4  ^.h.,  with 
the  usual  complement  of  two  hands,  sailed  from 
Greenhithe,  Kent.  7.30,  being  in  great  confusion 
below,  anchored  oflE  Southend  during  the  flood  tide, 
utilising  the  time  in  making  snug  for  sea.  3  p.m., 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  the  North  ;  weather 
chilly  and  unseasonable. 

July  22nd, — 4  p.m.  Made  Flamborough  Head. 
7.30,  after  passing  through  a  sl^ort  but  smart 
thunderstorm,  anchored  for  the  night  oflE  Filey, 
Yorkshire ;  weather  wet  and  cold. 

July  23rd, — During  the  night  and  morning 
several  picturesque-looking  Dutch  fishing-boats 
came  into  the  bay,  and  anchored  in  such  close 
order,  that  they  were  able  to  lash  the  boats 
together  in  tiers  of  four  or  six;  I  presume  from 
motives  of  sociability  only,  as  in  my  opinion  such 
an  arrangement  was  quite  incompatible  with 
comfort  or  safety.  I  wished  to  land  at  Filey ;  but 
as  the  thunderstorms  continued  at  intervals,  with 
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strong  pa£Es  of  wind,  which  might  have  chopped 
roand  to  an  easterly  quarter  at  any  momoDt,  I  con- 
sidered it  was  unadvisable  to  remain  any  longer. 

Noon. — Sailed  from  Filey  under  the  trysail. 
Being  desirous^  in  passing,  of  seeing  all  the  towns 
tliat  were  not  too  much  oiBE  the  course,  I  stood  in 
very  close  to  Scarborough,  and  had  a  good  view  of 
it  with  glasses  from  the  crosstrees.  6  p.m.,  calm, 
with  adverse  tide,  anchored  for  the  night  in  10 
fathoms  off  Haiburn  Wick. 

July  24^fe.^-4  A.M.,  under  way,  wind  puffy  from 
W.  and  N.W.  8.30,  tacked  close  in  to  Whitby.  A 
large  fleet  of  luggers  came  down  the  harbour  and 
stood  off  to  sea  on  the  herring-fishery,  many  of 
them  being  Cornish  vessels. 

July  2bth,  Noon. — Strong  and  squally  from  N.W. 
After  beating  through  the  ''Inner  Sound  '^  of  Fam 
Islands  with  the  whole  mainsail,  and  through  the 
narrow  and  intricate  channel  leading  into  the 
harbour  of  Holy  Island,  Northumberland,  we 
anchored  off  the  village  of  Lindisfame  at  2.30  p.m., 
in  sight  of  the  beautiful  old  ruin  of  Lindisfame 
Abbey.  While  sheering  about  on  the  evening  of 
this  day  with  a  strong  tide  and  fresh  wind,  the 
chain  got  foul  of  the  keel-band,  and  we  had  to  heel 
the  yacht  on  the  sand  (27th)  to  clear  it,  and  have 
the  band  repaired. 

July  29th — Sailed  at  6.30  a.m.,  wind  so  light  that 
with  all  sail  set  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
to  sea.  11  A.M.,  wind  S.E.,  with  rain.  Set  square- 
sail.    1.30  P.M.,  off  St.  AbVs  Head,  which,  with  the 
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adjoining  coasts  I  admired  exceedingly.  Wind 
E.S.E.^  fresh,  with  much  rain.  Observed  qaite  a 
regiment  of  umbrellas  on  the  hills,  a  large  party 
having  unfortunately  chosen  this  day  for  a  pleasure 
excursion.  7.15,  not  caring  to  run  into  a  strange 
harbour  after  dark,  anchored  in  Aberlady  Bay, 
about  10  miles  short  of  Granton,  glad  indeed  to  get 
below  out  of  the  drenching  rain,  and  have  a  good  9 
o^clock  dinner. 

July  90th, — Calm.     Dried  sails  at  anchor. 

July  Hat, — Calm,  with  light  airs.  Managed  to 
drag  along  to  G-ranton,  arriving  at  1  p.m.,  com- 
pleting the  outward  voyage.  Distance  sailed,  425 
nautical  miles.  It  was  a  gentle  passage,  but  very 
troublesome  and  very  cold,  the  wind  being  seldom 
for  two  hours  in  the  same  direction,  or  of  the  same 
force. 

Prom  the  Thames  to  the  Forth,  the  only  parts  I 
admire  as  a  whole,  are  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  the 
northern  part  of  Northumberland,  and  the  coast  of 
Berwick.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  interesting 
little  spots  in  other  counties  that  could  not  come 
under  my  observation.  The  greatest  drawback  to 
sailing  on  the  east  coast  of  England  is,  that  it  is 
carsed  with  unmanageable  screw  steamers,  far 
beyond  any  other  coast  in  the  world.  In  strong 
and  thick  weather,  which  is  much  aggravated  by 
their  smoke,  they  are  a  constant  source  of  uneasi- 
ness, especially  during  the  night.  Unless  you  are 
in  a  bay  or  far  out  at  sea  there  is  no  rest  to  be  had 
on  account  of  them.     Coasting  north  with  light 
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winds  off  shore  from  the  time  yoa  make  the  coast 
of  Durham  until  you  leave  the  Forth  for  a  wilder 
and  less  commercial  country,  the  atmosphere  is 
dark  and  heavy  with  the  smoke  of  factories^  mines, 
»nd  steamers.  Even  during  the  night  there  are 
unceasing  sounds  from  the  shore  of  whistling, 
hammering,  and  steaming,  and  added  to  these 
during  the  day,  bell-ringing  and  blasting.  OAly 
when  it  blows  strong  on  shore  with  clear  weather 
can  it  be  pretended  that  there  is  anything 
approaching  the  romantic  along  all  this  coast, 
excepting  parts  of  Northumberland,  Berwick,  and 
Haddington. 

July  ZXaito  September  2nd, — Stayed  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  making  Granton  head  quarters  for  letters, 
provisions,  and  excursions  to  Edinburgh.  Granton 
is  a  good  safe  harbour,  but  spoilt  for  yachts  by 
the  traffic  of  the  North  British  Railway,  which 
ferries  its  great  luggage-trains  across  the  Forth 
day  and  night  (Sundays  excepted)  by  running 
them  on  board  of  large  steam  ferry-boats.  In 
addition  to  the  before-mentioned  whistling,  bell- 
ringing,  and  steaming,  we  have  here  the  thunder  of 
the  laden  trucks  being  run  on  or  off  the  steamers 
by  a  rope  and  a  stationary  engine.  Half  an  hour 
can  be  spent  with  pleasure,  not  unmixed  with 
wonder,  in  observing  the  skilful  management  of 
this  traffic. 

The  steamers  are  so  engined  that  they  can  work 
their  paddle-wheels  in  contrary  directions,  an 
arrangement  that  enables  them  to  be  placed  end 
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on  to  the  landing-stage  with  great  precision,  when 
they  disembark  a  train  for  the  south,  ship  another 
for  the  north,  and,  turning  round  in  their  own 
length,  are  off  with  their  ponderous  freight  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  belching  forth 
clouds  of  smoke  and  smuts  that  drive  yachtsmen  to 
despair  or  to  sea  ,who  are  particular  about  their 
canvas  being  soiled  by  dirty  rigging  and  spars. 

I  used  the  harbour  as  little  as  possible,  preferring 
sometimes  to  anchor  outside,  pull  ashore  for  pro- 
visions and  letters,  and  sail  away  again  from  the 
dirt  and  the  noise  to  anchor  ofE  one  of  those 
beautiful  parks  with  which  the  Forth  abounds,  and 
in  which,  by  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  their 
owners,  visitors,  under  certain  proper  restrictions, 
are  free  to  ramble. 

One  of  our  excursions  in  calm  weather  was  to 
Portobello,  the  favourite  watering-place  of  the 
Scotch  capital,  from  which  we  were  driven  on  the 
second  day  by  the  smoke  of  its  factories  and  bad 
odours.  There  is  no  such  pleasure  town  on  the 
Forth,  and  I  believe  on  all  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  as  will  compare  with  even  such  inferior 
towns  as  Margate  and  Folkestone;  all  have  their 
great  ugly  chimneys,  and  none  consume  their  own 
smoke. 

Aug,  IQth, — Anchored  off  Fidra  Island  and 
landed;  afterwards  ran  with  a  light  breeze  to 
Canty  Bay,  near  North  Berwick,  and  anchored  for 
the  night  in  five  fathoms.  From  here  we  rowed 
round  the  "  Bass  Rock,^^  the  great  eastern  home  of 
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the  gannet^  a  wondroas  sight  certainly^  but  I  think 
surpassed  by  ''Ailsa  Craig/^  in  the  Clyde,  the  great 
western  home  of  these  magnificent  birds.  We 
picked  up  one  that  had  been  wantonly  shot  by  a 
fool  in  sport,  and  measured  across  the  back  and 
wings  six  feet.  Every  one  who  visits  the  Hadding- 
ton coast  should  if  possible  see  this  great  sight. 

Aug,  Wtlfi, — ^After  breakfast  rowed  along  the 
coast  towards  the  South  Carrs  reef,  landing  in  a 
bay  under  the  ruins  ef  Tantallon  Castle,  an  old 
stronghold  of  the  Douglas  family.  There  is  enough 
standing  to  show  that  it  was  of  immense  strength 
and  importance.  There  are  dungeons  and  dark 
staircases  that  might  repay  antiquarian  research, 
but  on  account  of  the  ruin  being  much  resorted  to 
by  excursionists  and  picnic  parties,  you  should 
borrow  a  pair  of  overshoes  and  a  candle  to  make 
the  inspection. 

After  luncheon  sailed  from  this  pretty  coast — 
which  is  much  exposed  in  rough  weather — and 
essayed  to  reach  Granton,  being  short  of  water; 
but  owing  to  the  calm  weather  did  not  reach  there 
until  3  P.M.  the  following  day  (Saturday),  when  we 
went  alongside  the  steamboat  quay,  took  in  water, 
Ac,  and  sailed  over  to  Donnibristle  Park,  on  the 
Fife  coast,  anchoring  there  at  9.15  p.m.,  quite  late 
enough  to  be  under  way  in  the  Forth,  which  is 
dangerous  at  night  on  account  of  its  numerous 
rocks  and  eccentric  tides.  There  is  not  in  the 
Forth  a  more  charming  piece  of  coast  and  country 
to  lie  off  and  to  land  upon,  weather  permitting. 
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than  that  which  extends  from  St.  David's  Pointy 
the  western  boundary  of  Donnibristle,  to  Burntis- 
land^ a  distance  of  five  miles^  which  includes 
Aberdonr  and  a  beautifully-wooded  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  sea^  called  the  Hughes.  This  splendid 
wood  with  public  walks  in  it  is  composed  chiefly  of 
the  finest  beech  and  sycamore  trees.  To  describe 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  from  an  elevation  of  a  few 
hundred  feet,  and  enjoyed  on  a  fine  clear  sunny 
day  when  there  is  wind  enough  to  disperse  the 
smoke  of  the  towns,  would  require  a  book  of  many 
pages.  Such  days  are  rare.  During  our  month's 
stay  in  the  Forth,  there  were  only  about  four  so 
remarkably  clear. 

Besides  the  charming  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
places  already  mentioned,  we  visited  the  beautiful 
parks  of  Donnibristle  (Earl  of  Moray),  Dalmeney 
(Earl  of  Rosebery),  and  Hopetoun  (Earl  of  Hope- 
toun),  the  towns  of  Leith,  Burntisland,  and  South 
Queensferry,  the  village  of  Aberdour,  the  islands 
Inchkeith,  Inchcolm — upon  which  is  the  very 
interesting  ruin  of  a  monastery— and  Inch  Garvie, 
which  has  upon  it  the  ruin  of  a  state  prison. 
Many  other  places  of  interest  too  numerous  to 
mention  were  seen  from  the  yacht  or  from  the  boat 
without  landing. 

Upon  the  morning  of  August  24 — that  fearful  day 
when  so  many  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and,  amongst  other 
disasters  on  our  own  side  the  North  Sea,  a  steam- 
tug  foundered  with  all  hands  off  Tay  Bar — ^we  were 
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anchored  to  leeward  on  the  Fife  coast^  and  hurried 
away  from  there  immediately  after  breakfast  on 
account  of  the  threatening  appearance  of  the 
weather  and  the  barometer.  We  first  tacked  over 
to  Granton,  having  enough  wind  for  the  whole 
mainsail^  and  anchoring  outside  the  harbour^  took 
in  four  or  five  days*  provision,  letters,  &c.,  and 
sailed  again  after  a  long  shower  at  3.15  p.m.  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  fast-flying  scud  from  S.S.W. 
with  three  reefs  in  mainsail,  whole  foresail,  and 
third  jib,  intending  to  anchor  ofE  Hopetoun  Park, 
then  a  weather  shore  about  8  miles  up  the  Firth. 
After  sailing  pleasantly  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  foresail  had  to  be  lowered  for  a  heavy 
squall,  with  thunder  and  rain  from  W.S.W.  This 
was  followed  by  a  gleam  of  hot  sunshine,  and  an 
ominous  lull  in  the  wind ;  while  a  frightful-looking 
black  cloud  with  grey  foreground  was  advancing 
over  the  hills.  4.15  p.m.,  a  fishing-boat  runniug 
towards  us  under  a  lugsail  faded  from  view  in  the 
coming  deluge.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  we  were 
bending  to  the  blast,  so  blinded  with  rain  and 
spray  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  length  of  the 
vessel  around.  I  had  chosen  my  course,  and  tacked 
in  anticipation  so  as  to  give  the  squall  time  to  do 
its  worst  before  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  about 
again.  With  foresail  down  and  mainsail  trussed, 
we  were  rushing  along  gunwale  under  towards  the 
rocks,  heaving  the  lead  as  if  it  were  night.  This 
awful  fury,  accompanied  with  heavy  thunder, 
fortunately  lasted  only  about  five  minutes,  when  it 
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became  light  enough  to  show  it  was  time  to  go 
about.  In  ten  minutes  more  the  storm  was  over, 
the  thunder  rumbling  fainter  every  clap,  and  the 
sun  shining  hot  as  before ;  but  the  wind  continued 
very  strong  and  more  westerly,  with  a  fast-falling 
barometer,  so  that  when  abreast  of  Hopetoun,  in  a 
nasty  chop  of  a  sea,  it  was  evident  that  a  less 
exposed  anchorage  or  a  harbour  must  be  found. 
The  latter  being  decided  upon,  we  put  back  for 
Granton  with  all  speed,  and  none  too  soon;  for, 
after  another  thunder^squall,  the  gale  broke  with 
great  violence,  driving  clouds  of  spoondrift  before  it. 
Although  there  was  so  little  canavs  set  as  the  third 
jib  and  three-reefed  mainsail,  the  "  Orion  ^'  flew 
along  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter,  gunwale  down, 
as  in  the  great  squall,  steering  so  wildly  that  she 
was  hardly  under  command  until  I  luffed  her  into 
the  harbour,  up  which  she  travelled  at  such  speed 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  shortening  sail 
until  she  was  brought  up  head  to  wind  with  30 
fathoms  of  chain.  As  she  dragged  after  the  canvas 
was  lowered,  we  paid  out  15  fathoms  more,  and  took 
up  a  small  government  mooring  alongside  a  brig 
we  had  narrowly  escaped  fouling.  Peeling  secure 
in  a  good  berth,  we  had  dinner  comfortably,  and 
had  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  being  all 
right  as  long  as  the  gale  lasted.  This  pleasant 
delusion  was  dispelled  soon  after  dark  by  an 
excited  official  (not  the  gentlemanly  harbour- 
master of  Granton,  nor  his  deputy,  who  was  ill,  but 
a   longshore   man   temporarily   appointed    in    the 
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latter' s  place)  ordering  us  in  an  nncivil  tone  to 
move  out  of  the  berth,  which  he  knew  was 
impossible,  and  make  way  for  a  large  steamer,  then 
at  anchor  lower  down  the  harbour,  adding  that  he 
had  warned  us  of  it  when  we  brought  up. 
Certainly  we  had  seen  on  the  quay  an  absurd  man 
gesticulating  frantically  with  his  mouth  open,  but 
could  not  in  such  a  hurricane  hear  a  word  he  said ; 
neither  could  his  orders  have  been  obeyed,  had 
they  been  understood.  Foreseeing  great  difficulty 
in  moving  the  ship,  we  felt  tolerably  easy  until 
they  towed  her  to  windward  with  a  tug  and  carried 
a  hawser  athwart  our  bows,  and  another  under  the 
stem,  which  threatened  us  with  serious  damage. 
Fortunately  everybody  was  in  such  bad  temper 
that  the  thing  was  bungled  completely;  the  hawser 
athwart  our  bows  parted,  and  the  ship  nearly  got 
on  the  stonework.  After  that  the  captain  refused 
to  be  moved  any  more,  and  our  longshore  man  had 
to  smother  his  rage  and  disappointment  until  the 
morning,  when  he  succeeded  in  worrying  us  out  of 
the  berth,  and  giving  a  deal  of  labour  and  trouble 
for  nothing. 

Sailing  gunwale  under  with  three  reefs  down  is 
not  a  pastime  one  would  choose  for  pleasure.  It 
only  occurs  under  such  circumstances  as  those 
described,  viz.,  in  a  squaU  when  there  is  want  of 
sea  room,  or  when  too  near  shelter  to  sacrifice  the 
time  in  further  reducing  canvas.  An  excursion- 
boat  from  Leith  was  five  hours  after  time  in 
steaming    15    miles    to    windward,    landing    her 
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drenched  and  sea-sick  passengers  at  midnight^  for 
once  satisfied  they  had  had  as  mnch  as  they  could 
reasonably  demand  for  their  money. 

Wishing  to  leave  the  Forth  and  go  to  the  Clyde^ 
I  determined  to  pass  through  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  having  been  assured  that  it  was  quite 
practicable  and  pleasant.  It  was  practicable, 
certainly,  but  not  so  pleasant  that  the  saving  of 
300  or  400  miles  of  sea  would  induce  me  to  do  it 
again  in  a  vessel  so  valuable  and  drawing  so  mnch 
water  as  the  ''  Orion.^'  Thanks  to  the  kind 
attention  of  the  collector  at  Grangemouth,  who 
found  us  a  good  guide,  and  to  extraordinary  good 
fortune,  we  got  through  without  damage,  and  took 
a  steam-tug  immediately  from  BowUng  on  the 
Clyde  to  Gourock,  to  wash  ofE  the  dirt  in  good  sea- 
water,  paint  up  afresh,  and  restore  order  on  board. 

Having  doubled  the  distance  from  home  by  this 
passage  of  the  canal,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  our  stay 
in  the  estuaries  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  then 
give  an  account  of  the  sail  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
Thames  at  a  time  when  there  were  many  disasters 
on  our  coasts. 

fifept.  hth. — ^Arrived  in  the  Clyde.  From  the 
6th  to  the  20th  spent  the  time  very^  agreeably  in 
Chireloch,  Loch  Long,  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 

iSep^.  19^/i. — Shifted  our  anchorage  from  Loch 
Bidun,  passed  through  the  North  Channel  of 
Burntisland,  Kyles  of  Bute,  and  anchored  in  9 
fathoms  close  to  a  fine  bum,  from  which  we  took  a 
hundred  gallons  of  beautiful  clear  water  for  the 
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TToyage  home  by  taking  tlie  boat  alongside  the 
rocks  at  high  water^  filling  an  india-rubber  tank 
with  a  hose^  and  then  pumping  its  contents  into 
the  iron  tanks  on  board. 

Sept.  20tli. — Sailed  for  Boseneath  Bay,  Gare- 
loch^  calling  at  Rothesay,  Isle  of  Bute,  for  letters. 
Wind  S.W.,  fresh  and  squally.  The  mountains 
and  woods  looked  beautifully  clear  and  fresh 
between  the  squalls,  inviting  one  to  stay  another 
month,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
of  which  we  were  strongly  reminded  during  the 
next  three  or  four  days  by  a  boisterous  and 
piercing  east  wind,  which  greatly  interfered  with 
the  steamboat  excursion  traffic,  and  sent  a  large 
number  of  Clyde  yachts  to  their  winter  quarters. 

Monday  the  25th  being  fixed  upon  for  the 
departure,  we  lay  off  Helensburgh  on  the  morning 
of  that  day,  and  completed  stock  of  provisions. 
Situated  at  the  entrance  of  Grareloch,  and  within 
an  hour's  journey  by  railway  to  Glasgow,  it  is  a 
convenient  town  for  supplies  of  all  sorts,  excepting 
ship  chandlery  and  water,  which  can  better  be 
procured  elsewhere.  It  has  good  anchorage,  slack 
tides,  and  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  Clyde 
traffic. 

Having  hoisted  in  the  boat  we  weighed  anchor 
at  3  F.M.,  and,  with  the  large  topsail  set,  bore  away 
to  run  down  the  Clyde.  Wind  E.,  light  and 
cloudy,  barometer  29*875  falling.  5.30,  wind 
E.S.E.,  fresh,  handed  topsail,  fortunately  in  good 
order,   as,  judging    by    the    .appearance    of    the 
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weather^  there  seemed  little  cliauce  of  its  beings 
wanted  again  for  some  time.  Sailing  east  of  the 
Cumbrae  Islands,  we  cleared  them  at  7.10,  and 
entered  the  broad  water  of  the  Firth.  The  sunset 
of  this  day  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
gorgeous  in  my  recollection,  the  prevailing  colours^ 
however,  of  green  and  yellow  below  the  violet  and 
red  were  a  sure  presage  of  bad  weather. 

Se'pt,  26^/i. — ^2.30  a.m.,  passed  Corsewall  Point, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  in 
the  Irish  North  Channel.  This  point  has  a 
splendid  revolving  light  of  alternate  white  and  red 
— a  description  of  light  in  every  way  superior  to 
those  that  plague  mariners  with  their  long  eclipses, 
causing  them  often  to  be  overlooked  in  a  heavy  sea 
and  thick  weather  when  their  distance  is  consider- 
able and  position  as  regards  the  ship  uncertain. 
The  Mull  of  G-alloway  has  a  fine  intermittent  light, 
which  is  quite  unobjectionable,  being  light  2^ 
minutes  and  eclipsed  \  minute.  On  the  other 
hand,  Beachy  Head  Light,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  English  Channel,  is  the  worst  and 
most  troublesome  of  all  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
being  illuminated  only  15  seconds  and  eclipsed 
r  minute  45  seconds.  If  its  character  were  changed 
to  intermittent  by  reversing  the  periods  of  light 
and  dark,  it  would  greatly  increase  its  usefulness. 
In  my  opinion,  no  revolving  light  should  sufEer  a 
long  total  eclipse,  but  should  pale,  or  be  alternated 
with  red  or  green. 

5.30  A.M.— MuU  of  Galloway   B.S.E.    about  6 
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miles.  At  this  point  we  lost  the  protection  of  the 
land^  and  entered  the  Irish  Sea  with  50  miles  of 
open  water  to  windward.  Of  the  first  90  miles, 
which  had  been  got  over  very  comfortably,  the  last 
20  was  a  '^  reach  ^^  along  a  weather  shore,  under 
a  brilliant  starlit  sky  with  a  roaring  breeze. 
6.15  A.M.,  hove  to  for  an  hour,  housed  topmast,  took 
down  two  reefs  in  mainsail  and  shifted  jib  to  third, 
11.30.,  Calf  of  Man  B.S.E.  about  2  miles,  wind 
E.S.B.,  very  strong  with  rough  sea,  course  S.S.W, 
While  passing  to  leeward  of  the  Isle  of  Man  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  lay  in  a  good  breakfast, 
and  a  wise  provision  it  proved  to  be,  for  it  was  the 
last  chance  of  sitting  at  table  for  three  days.  It  is 
■quite  a  pleasant  change  on  a  sea  passage  to  have 
something  fresh  to  look  at.  The  Isle  of  Man,  with 
its  lofty  hills  and  fantastic  rocks  off  Calf  Island, 
was  new  to  us  and  therefore  interesting,  although 
only  a  small  part  was  seen  distinctly. 

If  the  wind  kept  up  two  lights  were  expected  to 
be  visible  during  the  night,  but  no  more  land  for 
250  miles.  Keeping  as  close  to  windward  along 
the  coast  of  Wales  as  possible,  sailing  a  proper 
Btranger's  course  to  the  Land^s  End,  no  protection 
dan  be  got  from  the  land  with  easterly  winds 
because  there  are  three  great  promontories  beset 
with  strong  tides,  and  outlying  rocks  that  keep  a 
vessel  on  an  average  30  miles  out  at  sea.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  at  once  shew  this  to  be  the  case. 

6.30  P.M. — South  Stack  light  oflF  Holyhead, 
E.S.E.,     about     five     miles.       Weather    looking 
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extremely  dirty,  barometer  29'675,  falling  fast. 
Beefed  the  foresail,  then  hove  the  vessel  to  again, 
and  took  down  third  reef  in  mainsail.  One  man 
had  to  give  in  to  the  sea  malady  early  in  the  day, 
much  to  his  annoyance,  although  people  say  it  is  a 
good  thing.  From  a  variety  of  causes  calculated 
to  produce  the  effect,  I  had  reason  to  apprehend, 
much  to  my  annoyance,  that  he  would  be  joined  by 
good 'company  before  morning.  No  amount  of 
-motion  on  deck  affects  me,  but  battened  down 
below  with  the  charts  and  books,  bending  over  the 
table,  and  clinging  to  it  for  support  in  a  smaU 
vessel  sailing  7  knots  in  the  trough  of  a  heavy  sea, 
is  a  position  that  would  severely  try  the  arch- 
enemy himself,  even  without  the  additional  dis- 
comfort of  wet  clothes,  and  privations  of  all  sorts 
that  poor  mortals  have  to  endure.  To  be  certain 
of  our  exact  position  at  all  hours,  in  anticipation  of 
the  coming  gale  with  its  uncertainties,  was  a 
positive  necessity  that  made  the  work  below  much 
harder  than  usual. 

11  P.M. — Altered  course  to  S.W.  by  S.  Mid- 
night, blowing  heavily  B.S.E.,  with  high  sea  and 
thick  rain.  Eounded  to  again  with  foresail  to 
windward,  took  down  fourth  reef  in  mainsail,  and 
shifted  jib  to  storm.  Bardsey  Island  light  was 
believed  to  have  been  seen  on  the  beam  before  the 
rain  completely  obscured  everything.  Distance  from 
Helensburgh,  202  knots;  to  the  Land^s  End,  170. 

For  several  hours  the  weather  had  been  very 
violent,  and  the  motion  below  so  nearly  unbearable. 
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that  no  one  would  yolnntarily  subject  himself  to  it 
who  had  not  a  determined  and  settled  purpose  in 
doing  it.  My  settled  purpose  was,  if  possible,  to 
get  home  while  there  was  light  to  be  got  from  the 
moon,  which,  whether  clouded  or  not,  relieved  the 
wearisome  night  duty,  and  enabled  one  man  to  be 
below,  provided  there  was  no  other  work  on  hand 
but  steering  and  keeping  the  look-out.  This,  in 
my  estimation,  is  a  good  reason  for  sailing  con- 
tinnously,  and  without  regard  to  weather,  especially 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  nights  get  longer  by 
waiting. 

8efpi.  27th. — 12.80  a.m.,  reset  log  and  altered 
course  to  S.W.  by  W.  Towards  2  a.m.  comfort 
became  no  longer  a  consideration.  With  Cardigan 
Bay  well  open,  we  were  40  miles  to  leeward  of 
land.  The  rain  descended  in  a  perfect  deluge, 
with  a  furious  wind  and  terrific  sea  that  washed 
the  deck  freely,  but  not  dangerously,  in  half  an 
hour  more  the  sea  assumed  such  a  threatening 
aspect  that  it  was  unsafe  to  persevere,  so  we  hove 
to,  and  immediately  set  about  the  laborious  task  of 
taking  the  mainsail  oS  her. 

In  such  a  sea  it  is  exhausting  work  for  tired 
hands.  First,  the  boom  has  to  be  secured  to 
leeward  with  powerful  lashings,  that  must  be 
gradually  tautened  upon  it  while  the  topping-lifts 
are  being  eased,  so  as  to  prevent  any  play 
whatever.  Then  the  sail,  flapping  violently,  and 
stiff  as  millboard  from  saturation,  has  to  be 
gathered  in.     When  half  done,  a  heavy  sea  pays 
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her  head  off ;  in  an  instant  the  work  is  undone^  and 
the  canvas  bellying  like  a  balloon  over  the  sea; 
fortunate^  indeed^  if  sufficient  hold  of  the  leach  can 
be  retained  to  save  it  from  being  filled  with  water 
— an  accident  much  to  be  dreaded.  Long  before 
the  work  is  done  one's  face  may  feel  the  cold  wet 
blasts  but  the  body,  heavily  clothed  and  water- 
proofed, feels  as  if  it  were  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
arms  as  if  they  belonged  to  somebody  else.  For 
five  hours  we  were  lying-to  under  the  reefed 
foresail  and  storm  jib,  with  her  head  N.B.  by  E., 
busily  employed  the  whole  time  stowing  the  main- 
sail, repairing  an  accident  to  the  bowsprit  bitts 
(caused  by  a  heavy  sea  striking  the  bowsprit  and 
jib),  and  bending  the  trysail.  7.30  a.m. — Set  the 
trysail,  double-reefed  and  backed  the  foresail. 
1.30  P.M.,  barometer  still  falling,  and  no  prospect  of 
change.  Having  to  bear  up  for  a  vessel,  I  thought 
it  better  to  put  her  on  the  course  again  and  trust 
to  her  sea  qualities  to  carry  us  through,  rather 
than  lie  there  any  longer  wasting  time,  as  there 
was  neither  rest  nor  refreshment  to  be  had  in  such 
a  dreadful  gale.  About  4  p.m.,  a  long  cross  swell 
was  observed  from  the  W.  which  caused  me  con- 
siderable anxiety  lest  the  gale  should  shift  to  that 
quarter.  6  p.m.,  barometer  lowest  point  29*075. 
Wind  N.E.,  very  wet  and  cold.  As  night  came  on 
the  wind  gradually  backed  to  the  northward, 
unsteady  and  gusty,  causing  the  trysail  to  gybe 
frequently.  11  p.m.,  barometer  29*225;  altered 
course  to  S.S.W.     The  weather  was  miserably  wet 
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until  early  morning,  when  it  became  bright  star- 
light; sea  very  heavy  from  N.N.E.  with  heavy 
cross  swell  W. 

July  28^/i. — 10  A.M«,  out  reefs  of  trysail,  and 
shifted  jib  to  third.  1  p.m.,  set  the  mainsail  single 
reefed,  being  anxious  to  make  the  Land's  End 
before  dark.  Although  the  wind  was  fresh,  we 
had  to  tackle  the  boom  out  on  account  of  the 
heavy  lee  swell,  which  was  a  source  of  great 
annoyance.  About  5  p.m.  made  out  the  land  on 
weather  bow.  6  p.m.,  barometer  29*725,  rising 
stilly  but  weather  looking  unsettled.  Later,  when 
the  full  moon  rose,  it  looked  so  thoroughly  dirty 
that  it  was  certain  another  gale  was  at  hand.  The 
wind  gradually  veered  to  the  southward,  remained 
for  half  an  hour,  then  backed  to  E.S.E.,  a  nice 
breeze.  Fortunately  I  was  at  the  helm  at  mid- 
night, and  observed  that  the  tide,  running  a  race 
on  the  lee  bow,  had  unexpectedly  swept  us  close  up 
to  the  Longships  rocks,  and  into  the  company  of  a 
fore-and-aft  schooner,  that,  with  all  sail  set,  could 
hardly  stem  the  current  with  a  S^-knot  breeze. 
We  had  made  an  excellent  land-fall,  which  was  a 
great  satisfaction,  for  there  is  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
mistake  on  that  coast. 

Sept,  29^fc. — For '  two  hours  we  made  a  fine 
match  of  it,  the  schooner  being  determined  to 
prevent  us  from  passing  her  to  windward.  This 
she  was  able  to  do,  as  we  were  troubled  by  a  nasty 
little  short  head  sea,  that  did  not  affect  her  at  all. 
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About  1.30  A.ii.^  in  a  fine  breeze^  we  passed 
successfully  tbrough  her  lee,  but  the  wind  failing 
she  drew  ahead  again,  put  her  helm  up  spitefully^ 
and  threatened  us  with  collision.  As  this  would 
not  do,  I  bore  well  away,  and  then  shot  up  in  the 
wind  to  have  another  try  to  windward.  This  gave 
the  schooner  a  good  lead^  much  to  the  skipper's 
gratification.  As  the  wind  freshened  and  sea  rose, 
she  began  to  plunge  too,  which  made  such  a  sensi- 
ble difference,  that  at  2.30,  when  the  gale  began  in 
earnest,  we  came  up  with  her  hand  over  hand^  and 
before  the  rain  hid  her  from  view,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  far  down  to  leeward,  heeling 
over  with  her  nose  well  in  the  sea,  shortening 
canvas.  A  gale  with  clear  sky  is  tolerable,  but 
when  the  whole  atmosphere  is  dense  with  rain  it  is 
very  much  the  reverse.  That  we  had  got  round 
the  Land^s  End  in  clear  weather  was  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  for  which  there  was  reason  to  be 
thankful.  3  a.m.,  hove  to,  took  second  and  third 
reefs  in  mainsail  and  reefed  foresail.  Soaked 
down  the  neck  and  up  the  sleeves,  painfully 
blinded  with  spray  and  rain,  I  cared  for  nothing 
but  to  make  the  weather  shore,  which  lay  15  miles 
to  windward.  Apart  from  the  drenching  rain  and 
the  fatigue,  I  never  remember  a  grander  turn  to 
windward.  The  sea  was  of  that  fitting  length  and 
height  that  brought  out  the  '' Orion's''  good 
qualities  to  perfection.  Seething  through  it  at  her 
utmost  power  and  speed,  there  was  just  room  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  to  recover  herself  nicely  before 
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rising  to  the  succeeding  wave,  which  she  ascended 
gracefnlly  without  any  shock,  driving  a  continuous 
ploud  of  white  spray  to  leeward.  7.80  a.m.,  o£E 
Portleven,  intending  to  anchor,  but  bore  up  for 
Penzance,  considering  it  too  risky  to  anchor  in  a 
gale  with  falling  barometer.  At  the  distance  of  a 
mile  Penzance  was  quite  invisible.  8.30  A.M.,  ran 
into  harbour,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  an  immediate 
wash  and  much-needed  change  of  clothing,  pre- 
paratory to  a  grand  11  o'clock  breakfast.  9  p.m., 
turned  in  and  slept  eleven  hours  without  waking, 
having  had  only  two  or  three  hours'  sleep  since 
5  A.M.  on  Monday,  112  hours.  Distance  sailed,  415 
nautical  miles. 

S&pt.  30^;i.— Wind  N.W.,  fine;  barometer  30. 
Dried  clothes  and  sails,  &c.,  in  harbour.  3  p.m., 
barometer  began  to  go  back.  5  p.m.,  sailed  from 
Penzance,  wind  W.,  cloudy,  barometer  29'925. 
6.45,  passed  the  Lizard  Point,  course  E.  by  S. 
8  P.M.,  blowing  strong  S.W.,  with  rain  and 
rough  sea. 

Oct,  lat. — 12.15  A.M.,  Eddystone  Light  abeam 
about  6  miles.  Hoping  to  see  it  out  without 
reducing  canVas,  we  carried  on  too  long.  1  a.m., 
in  the  act  of  rounding-to  in  a  gale,  with  torrents  of 
rain  and  a  heavy  sea,  the  main  sheet  strop  carried 
away,  which  allowed  the  boom  to  run  off  square, 
with  only  the  standing  part  of  the  sheet  upon  it. 
Upon  this  no  strain  could  be  put  for  fear  of  parting 
it  and  losing  the  boom  altogether,  until  we  con- 
trived to  pass  the  fall  round  the  boom,  and  swift  it 
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out  to  make  tliree  parts.  By  dint  of  mucli  labour^ 
standing  at  times  up  to  the  knees  in  water — the 
vessel  meanwiiile  plunging  and  rolling  dreadfully 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea — ^we  recovered  the  run- 
away, and  immediately  upon  her  coming  to  the 
wind  set  about  repairing  the  damage.  While 
turning  out  a  locker  below  to  find  a  piece  of  new 
rope  for  the  strop,  the  perspiration  ran  down  my 
face.  By  the  time  the  main  sheet  was  rove  again 
and  the  sail  ready  for  reefing,  it  blew  so  heavily 
that  we  took  the  mainsail  off  her,  and  put  her 
before  the  sea  under  head  sail  only.  4  a.m.,  set  the 
trysail,  wind  W.S.W.  Moon  and  stars  shining 
brilliantly  between  broken  clouds  and  fast-flying 
scud.  5.80  A.M.,  passed  the  Start  Point,  wind 
N.W.,  strong  and  fine,  barometer  29.45.  After  so 
great  and  sudden  a  fall,  the  barometer  should  have 
risen  with  wind  N.W.  and  clear  sky ;  as  its 
tendency  was  still  downwards,  I  felt  so  certain  the 
lull  was  only  temporary,  that  I  luffed  up  for 
Torbay,  and  moored  at  Torquay  at  8.30  a.m.  in  a 
miserably  wet  and  uncomfortable  condition.  During 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  it  blew  hard  from  W. 
and  N.W.  in  long  and  heavy  squalls. 

Oct.  3rd. — 6  A.M.,  sailed  from  Torquay,  wind 
N.W.,  light  and  fine,  barometer  29.475.  7  A.M.,  set 
the  balloon  foresail  to  windward  in  place  of  square- 
sail.  6.45  P.M.,  passed  Bill  of  Portland  close  in, 
wind  N.W.,  fresh.  This  was  the  first  fine  day  since 
leaving  Scotland — ^in  fact,  from  noon  until  mid- 
night it  was  the  very  romance  of  sailing.     Sun, 
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moon^  stars^  sky^  and  sea^  all  were  exceedingly 
beautiful,  exciting  admiration  and  frequent  remark, 
especially  during  the  gradual  change  from  daylight 
to  moonlight.  9  p.m.,  Durlston  Head  N.E.  by  B., 
course  E.S.E.,  barometer  29*675. 

Oct,  4ith. — 1  A.M.,  off  St.  Catherine's,  Isle  of 
Wight,  wind  N.N.W.,  light  and  cloudy.  9  a.m., 
handed  balloon  foresail,  wind  heading.  Position 
uncertain  on  account  of  the  log  being  choked  with 
weeds.  No  soundings  22  fathoms.  Set  second 
topsail  and  large  jib.  Later,  the  wind  coming 
more  aft,  set  balloon  foresail  to  windward  again. 
11  P.M.,  becalmed  off  Beachy  Head.  Moon  and 
stars  very  bright,  clouds  low  down  S.  and  W.  with 
lightning. 

Oct.  bth. — 3  A.M.,  Hastings,  N.E.  by  E.  Stiff 
squall  from  W.,  with  heavy  rain  and  thunder. 
10  A.M.,  passed  Dungeness  against  tide,  wind 
W.S.W.,  fresh  and  remarkably  fine.  I  p.m.,  South 
Foreland.  3,  North  Foreland.  6,  anchored  in  the 
Grore  Channel  (near  Margate).  9.30  p.m.,  got 
under  way  again  and  worked  through  the  Horse 
and  four  fathoms  Channel.  Wind  W.S.W.,  fresh 
and  cloudy, 

Oct.  6th. — 2  A.M.,  passed  the  Nore  Light.  5.30, 
Gravesend  against  tide.  8.15  a.m.,  anchored  off 
Greenhithe.  Distance  sailed  from  Helensburgh, 
780  nautical  miles=900  statute  miles. 

Many  persons  ask  the  question,  ''Do  you  call 
that  pleasure  ?"  I  say  ''  No,''  as  regards  the  long 
sea  passages,  which  I  treat  quite  as  a  matter  of 
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business,  and  get  over  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
Have  observed  that  those  who  answer  ^^Tes^'  in 
books,  and  profess  to  have  been  intensely  delighted 
with  long  sea  passages  in  small  boats,  never  go 
again.  My  cruises,  when  time  permits,  are  on  tlie 
¥rildest  and  most  picturesque  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  and 
health.  As  a  rule  I  find  both  to  perfection,  and 
am  willing  to  endure  a  little  hardship  to  gain 
them. 

The  reasons  for  sailing  so  often  in  bad  weather 
are  that  the  "  Orion,^'  although  small,  is  a  vessel 
that  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  emergency,  and  that 
it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  most  pleasur- 
able part  of  the  cruise  to  be  wasting  time  in  waiting 
for  fair  winds  and  smooth  water. 

Her  buoyancy  and  exceeding  liveliness  in  a  heavy 
sea  make  her  very  uncomfortable  below,  and  may 
cause  a  careless  man  to  be  lurched  overboard,  but 
where  these  qualities  are  wanting  there  is  no 
safety  for  anybody  on  deck,  even  for  the  most 
careful. 

I  often  complain  of  the  carelessness  of  the  men, 
and  observe  that  those  who  can  swim  are  absurdly 
reckless.  Shifting  jibs  in  a  heavy  sea  is  a  work 
that  requires  skill  and  caution.  The  chain  halyards 
swing  heavily  with  the  roll  of  the  vessel  and  have  a 
great  tendency  to  lift  a  man  off  the  deck  who  is 
careless  in  handling  them. 

However  well  a  vessel  is  battened  down,  and 
however  well  you  may  be  clothed  in  waterproofs. 
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there  is  a  deal  of  discomfort  from  wet  and  cold  in 
gales.  Wlien  the  sea  dashes  with  violence  horizon- 
tally against  the  best  made  and  best  protected  sky- 
lights and  scuttles  it  will  penetrate  below^  and 
when  sprays  representing  many  gallons  in  quantity 
strike  you  frequently  and  with  great  force^  the 
water  is  sure  to  pass  all  your  guards  and  find  its 
way  down  the  neck  and  up  the  sleeves.  Moving 
abont  engaged  in  work^  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
dry. 
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1875— ^' ORION  ^^  (20  tons). 

FbOH  the   THAlfBS  TO  WSST   CoAST  OF  S0OTLA.ND. 

July  7th, — 6  P.M.,  sailed  from  Greenhitlie,  bound 
to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  anchored  for  the 
night  in  the  Lower  Hope ;  wind  east,  fresh. 

July  8th. — 6  A.M.,  under  way,  and,  with  a  reef 
in  the  mainsail,  '' turned '*  (tacked)  through  Oaze 
Deeps  and  Queen^s  Channel ;  wind  N.B.,  fresh ; 
weather  rainy  and  rough.  8.30  p.m.,  anchored  off 
Sandgate;  night  calm  and  intensely  black,  with 
falling  barometer. 

July  9th. — Early  morning  calm  with  dense  fog  ; 
barometer  29*80.  10  a.m.,  still  very  thick,  sailed 
from  Sandgate  under  headsails  and  mizen;  wind 
W.S.W.,  fresh,  and  threatening  a  gale.  11.15,  set 
mainsail,  and,  at  12.45,  the  weather  then  looking 
unmistakably  bad,  anchored  in  Dungeness  Boad. 
During  the  afternoon  it  came  on  to  blow  so  heavily, 
accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  that  several  sailing 
vessels  and  three  screw  steamers  also  sought 
shelter  in  the  Boad.     Night  rough  and  dark. 
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July  lO^fe. — 3  A.M.,  barometer  29'45.  11  a.m., 
under  way,  with  two  reefs  in  mainsail,  reefed  fore- 
sail, reefed  mizen,  and  third  jib;  wind  W.N. W., 
very  strong  and  fine ;  barometer  29*75.  At  noon 
the  wind  suddenly  backed  to  W.S.W.  and  increased 
considerably  in  violence,  but,  as  the  sun  shone 
brilliantly  and  the  barometer  continued  to  rise,  it 
was  impossible  to  regard  the  change  as  otherwise 
than  temporary.  The  result,  however,  proved  to  be 
one  of  those  exceptions  that  sometimes  accompany 
a  highly  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  else- 
where,  of  which  a  barometer  that  is  far  from  the 
centre  of  disturbance  may,  or  may  not,  give 
warning;  for,  though  the  nucleus  of  the  thunder- 
storm, which  twelve  hours  later  wrought  great 
damage  in  Hampshire,  did  not  actually  appear 
within  our  horizon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  to 
the  storm  there  gathering  this  sudden  change  was 
due.  The  deck  being  swept  by  a  short  and  hollow 
sea  which  occasioned  a  continuous  torrent  of  foam 
over  the  windlass  bitts,  fore  scuttle,  and  skylights, 
the  "Orion"  was  hove-to  from  3  to  4  p.m.  to  enable 
the  men  to  get  their  dinner.  And  later,  as  there 
was  no  deliberate  iatention  on  my  part  of  turning 
down  Channel  in  the  teeth  of  a  furious  gale,  at 
8.(50,  we  lowered  and  furled  the  maiusail,  and  hove- 
to  for  the  night  in  the  vicinity  of  Hastings,  with 
ome  headsail  aback,  foresail  and  jib  alternately; 
according  as  we  wore  her  first  on  one  tack  and  then 
on  the  other.  With  one  headsail  and  the  mizen 
full,    it    was    impossible    to    prevent    the    vessel 
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travelliiig  less  than  tliree  knots  through  the  water 
without  damaging  the  canvas  and  sheets  by 
shaking  in  the  wind;  so,  to  keep  her  within  the 
intended  limits,  clear  of  the  line  of  Channel  traffic, 
it  was  necessary  to  wear  about  every  hour,  which 
could  be  done  by  the  helmsman  alone,  as  the  sails 
being  hard  sheeted  required  no  attention.  It  was 
now,  when  the  sky  became  overcast  and  looked 
very  wild,  that  the  barometer,  after  attaining  to 
29*80,  began  to  recede.  Had  it  not  been  contrary 
to  tradition  to  "put  back^'  on  account  of  the 
sacrifice  of  mileage  and  the  demoralising  effect  on 
the  crew,  I  should  not  have  entertained  the  idea  in 
this  instance,  when  a  slight  shift  of  wind  to  the 
southward  would  have  rendered  anchorage  in 
Dungeness  Road,  or  in  the  Downs,  less  desirable 
than  the  present  position. 

July  \lth, — 4  A.M.,  up  to  this  hour  all  had  gone 
well.  The  men  were  turned  in  below,  and  I  was 
'^  wearing  ship,'^  as  had  already  been  done  many 
times,  when  tS  raizen  bumpkin  snapped  short  off 
under  the  counter,  and,  flying  inboard,  attached  to 
the  violently  flapping  sail,  drove  me  from  the  helm. 
The  men  being  aroused  by  the  commotion,  help 
was  speedily  at  hand,  but  no  one  could  approach 
until  the  vessel  broached  herself  to  sufficiently  to 
blow  the  wrecked  gear  over  the  lee  quarter,  when, 
as  we  had  no  means  of  repairing  the  damage,  the 
mizen  was  unbent  and  sent  below.  Then  both 
headsails  were  allowed  to  draw,  and,  with  a  gentle 
lee  helm,  we  reached  to  windward  as  before.     The 
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men  had  not  long  retired  to  rest  again  when  the 
foresheet  horse  was  carried  away.  The  foresail 
being  reefed  and  saturated  with  spraj^  also  haying 
several  tnms  of  the  sheet  with  the  iron  traveller 
attached^  was  very  heavy,  and  threatened  injury  to 
anyone  who  ventured  within  its  range,  until,  under 
pressure  of  the  jib,  we  fell  off  sufficiently  to  enable 
it  to  be  lowered  over  the  lee  bow,  when  it  was 
gathered  in  and  snugged  to  leeward.  Then,  tackles 
having  been  got  up  from  below  and  bent  on  for 
sheets,  it  was  hoisted  again  and  the  vessel  brought 
to  the  wind. 

As  a  cutter  38  feet  between  perpendiculars,  the 
'' Orion  ^'  turned  fairly  well  to  windward  under 
headsail  alone ;  but,  as  a  yawl,  with  an  increased 
length  of  6  feet  3  inches,  and  a  head  sea  to 
contend  with,  under  the  third  jib  and  reefed 
foresail,  she  would  not  lay  nearer  than  six  points. 
So,  having  two  good  seamen  with  me,  it  was 
decided  to  set  the  mainsail  with  three  reefs  in  it, 
and  try  the  chance  of  finding  some  degree  of  shelter 
at  Beachey  Head. 

Neither  they  nor  I  will  ever  forget  the  twelve 
miles  thrash  to  windward,  with  headsails  sheeted 
like  boards  and  the  mainsheet  slightly  eased.  It 
was  terrible,  but  it  was  also  exceedingly  interesting 
and  very  grand. 

The  clouds — ^known  as  ''  cirro-cumulus,^'  peculiar 
to  a  highly  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere- 
were  black  as  ink,  but  no  rain  fell ;  and  the  sea 
was  lashed  into  fury,   deluging  us  with   such  a 
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oonstant  stream  of  heavy  spray^  that  it  was  only  by 
presenting  the  crown  of  the  sou'-wester  to  the  wind 
and  peering  under  the  beam  daring  the  descent  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea  that  it  was  possible  to  keep 
the  latter  on  or  to  look  to  windward  at  all.  At 
times  the  pressure  was  so  severe  that  the  entire 
lee  side,  bulwarks  and  stanchions,  together  2  feet 
high,  were  buried  out  of  sight,  necessitating  a  lift 
into  the  wind,  enough  to  shake  the  mainsail  but  not 
the  headsails,  until  the  fury  of  the  exceptional 
gusts  had  passed.  The  men  sat  aft  on  the  mizen 
beam,  from  which,  in  spite  of  the  support  afforded 
them  by  the  mast  and  the  shrouds,  for  want  of 
foothold  in  some  of  the  big  "  scends,"  one  or  other 
was  sent  floundering  on  the  deck,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  one  who  held  on.  While,  as 
helmsman,  my  seat  was  so  insecure  that,  but  for  the 
rapid  turns  of  the  tiller  rope,  taken  at  the  critical 
moment,  I  should  have  fared  by  far  the  worst  of 
the  three. 

10  A.M.,  anchored  in  5  fathoms  of  water  off  East- 
bourne with  40  fathoms  of  chain,  the  shore  marks, 
which  were  subjected  to  careful  observation  after 
the  heaviest  of  the  squalls  (by  which  warning 
would  be  given  if  the  anchor  tended  to  come  home) 
being  the  Boyal  Hotel  on  with  the  end  of  East* 
bourne  pier. 

As  the  anchorage  was  protected  to  the  extent 
of  only  two  points  by  Beachy  Head  there  was,  of 
course,  a  heavy  swell ;  but  our  position  was  so  vast 
an  improvement    upon    the   previous  few   hours' 
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experience  that  when  the  fire  was  lighted^  breakf  al^ 
under  way^  and  the  sea-stains^  which  no  amonnt  of 
precaution  will  entirely  exclude  from  below,  were 
removed,  the  greatest  cheerfulness  prevailed.  To 
the  reader  it  may  seem  a  trivial  remark  that,  after 
breakfast,  the  men  turned  to  and  made  a  pudding. 
But  I  observed  its  preparation  with  intense  satis^ 
faction,  being  well  aware  it  was  the  last  thing  they 
would  have  thought  of  doing  had  they  not  been 
contented  and  happy. 

'  The  fact  is,  the  triumphant  advance  from 
Hastings  under  the  circumstances  related,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  hours  had  imparted  such  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  "  Orion  " 
to  overcome  every  diflSculty  likely  to  present  itself 
during  the  cruise  that  any  misgivings  they  might 
have  entertained  on  this  point  were  entirely  dis*' 
polled.  Whereas,  had  we  run  back,  either  on  the 
previous  afternoon  or  subsequently,  they  would 
have  been  in  a  state  of  anxiety  whenever  the 
clouds  gathered  threateningly  on  the  horizon,  and 
have  expected  a  similar  pusillanimous  retreat. 

Early  in  the  night  the  wind  veered  to  W.N.W., 
with  a  bright  starlight  sky.  As  it  blew  too  hard 
to  enable  the  vessel  to  swing  to  the  tide,  the  effect 
of  this  change  was  to  tail  us  off  the  land  and  into 
the  trough  of  the  swell,  the  rolling  for  a  few  hours 
being  very  severe. 

July  12th. — Wind  W.N.W.,  strong  and  fine, 
barometer  30.  11  a.m.,  sailed  from  Eastbourne  with 
two  reefs  out.     Noon,  all  reefs  out.     Off  Brighton 
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the  wind  fell  lights  and  so  continued  until  the 
anchor  was  let  go  in  Cowes  Roads  at  2.30  a.m. 
of  18th. 

July  nth, — Having  repaired  damages^  set  sail 
from  Batsey's  moorings  at  noon,  with  one  reef 
down;  wind  N.N.B.,  strong;  weather  rainy,  and 
threatening  a  storm. 

July  \Bth, — 2.45  a.m.,  passed  Start  Point.  Later, 
spent  many  weary  hours  becalmed  south  of  the 
Eddystone,  weather  gloomy  and  very  hazy.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  day  destructive  thunder- 
storms were  raging  in  the  Midland  counties, 
inflicting  a  terrible  amount  of  damage  upon  the 
farmers  and  the  inhabitants  of  low-lying  towns  and 
villages. 

July  lO^Ti.-— Wind  fine  and  clear;  views  of  the 
coast  delightful.  From  the  Manacles  Beef  to  the 
Lizard  worked  the  shore  very  close,  under  a  large 
spread  of  canvas,  wind  S.W.,  a  nice  breeze. 
7.S0  P.M.,  delayed  at  the  Lizard  l)y  adverse  tide ; 
handed  jib-topsail,  sea  rather  rough,  ^ight  fine, 
but  cold. 

July  20th, — ^Wind  W.S.W.,  fresh ;  sea  short  and 
troublesome.  1.15  a.m.,  bore  up  clear  of  the 
Bunnel  Stone  and  reached  N.N.W.  2.15  Longships 
E.S.E.,  set  log,  and  steered  a  N.  by  E.  \  E.  course, 
to  clear  Carnsore  Point,  S.E.  coast  of  Ireland. 
After  breakfast  set  squaresail.  Noon,  took  a 
meridian  altitude,  which  agreed  with  the  dead 
reckoning;  but  the  low  and  cramped  .position  one 
is  compelled  to  assume,  for  personal  saf ety,^  renders 
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sncli  an  operation  very  difficult  on  board  a  small  * 
craft  in  violent  motion,  wlien  contact  can  be  got 
only  while  the  vessel  is  out  of  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  Midnight,  log  100,  bright  starlight,  cold, 
with  remarkably  heavy  dew.  The  course  being 
a  dead  run  before  a  troublesome  swell,  the 
boom-end  dipped  frequently,  causing  a  violent 
jerk  on  its  emergence,  and  much  chafing  of 
gear.  The  comparative  lightness  of  the  wind 
in  proportion  to  the  swell  was  the  cause  of  this 
annoyance. 

July  2 1«^  .--^Alternate  calms  and  light  airs  all 
day.  10  a:m.,  handed  squaresail  and  set  jib-topsail. 
7  P.M.,  passed  Carnsore  Point.  Night  fine ;  wind 
N.W.,  light;  barometer  30,  falling. 

July  22nd. — Clouds  travelling  from  east  and 
from  west.  3  a.m.,  anchored  in  a  calm ;  Arklow 
Lightship  bearing  about  five  miles  E.  As  morning 
advanced,  the  heavens  became  densely  clouded  to 
the  north  and  west ;  long  peals  of  thunder  were 
audible  in  the  distance,  and  occasionally  large  rain 
drops  fell ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  sun  shone 
brilliantly  with  scorching  heat.  We  afterwards 
learnt  that  a  storm  of  large  area  and  of  exceptional 
severity  broke  over  Dublin  and  the  northern 
counties  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  for  which  we 
should  have  come  in  for  a  share  had  not  our  pro- 
gress been  arrested  by  the  calm.  Noon,  barometer 
29*85,  falling ;  got  under  way  with  a  light  breeze 
S.B.,  but  so  shifty  and  uncertain  that  the  third  jib 
and  small  mizen  were  set  as  a  precaution  against 
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'surprise.     1  to  5  p.m.,  rain.     9.35,  becalmed   off 
Bray  Head ;  weather  cloudy  and  threatening. 

July  23rd. — 5.30  a.m.,  passed  Rockabill,  weather 
wet  and  cold;  barometer  29*65.  J 0  a.m.,  set  jib- 
headed  topsail  and  squaresail,  which  did  good 
service  in  a  light  breeze  until  3  p.m.,  when,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Irish  North  Channel— of  which  the 
southern  section,  or  first  narrow,  is  twenty-five 
miles  long  and  eighteen  miles  wide— our  energy 
was  severely  taxed  by  a  sudden  and  rather  angry 
shift  of  wind  to  the  northward.  Handed  square- 
sail  and  topsail>  and  housed  topmast,  as  fast  as  the 
work  could  be  done,  and,  after  order  was  restored, 
made  short  tacks  on  the  Irish  coast  until  8  p.m., 
when  we  took  a  reef  down,  and  headed  N.E.  for 
the  Scotch  shore.  Night  boisterous  and  very 
rough. 

July  24^fc. — Having  made  a  long  board  to  wind- 
ward ofE  the  Scotch  coast,  we  cleared  Corsewall 
Point  (Wigtownshire)  at  4.30  a.m.,  and,  with  the 
wind  N.N.W.,  headed  N.E.  by  N.  for  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  7,  passed  to  leeward  of  "Ailsa  Craig,^' 
a  circular-shaped  island  inhabited  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  feathered  tribe— among  which  the 
gannet  is  the  most  conspicious — 1097  feet  high, 
aaid  so  precipitous  up  to  700  feet,  that  at  a  dis- 
tance it  looks  like  a  gigantic  corn-rick.  2.30  p.m., 
after  a  tedious  passage  of  7  days  3  hours  from 
Cowes,  let  go  the  anchor  off  the  little  town  of 
Helensburgh.  Distance  from  Greenhithe,  700 
nautical  miles ;  distance  actually  sailed,  830. 
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For  entertainment  on  a  passage  of  the  above 
description^  where  it  is  all  work  and  no  play,  we  are 
chiefly  dependent  upon  glimpses  of  coast  scenery, 
which,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  never  absolutely 
devoid  of  interest.  However,  the  amount  of  relief 
from  monotony  to  be  derived  from  this  source  must 
be  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  voy- 
agers cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  if ,  in  addition  to  the  ''general'' 
charts  on  which  the  sailing  is  mostly  conducted, 
they  do  not  possess,  or,  if  they  possess,  do  not  care 
to  study,  the  "detail''  charts  which  will  enable 
them  to  close  with  the  land  .without  the  risk  of 
becoming  involved  in  perils  of  which  the  former, 
by  reason  of  the  smaUness  of  their  scale,  cannot 
8u£Sciently  warn  them.  Probably  there  is  scarcely 
a  sea-going  yacht  on  which  the  detail  charts  could 
not  be  produced  in  cases  of  emergency ;  yet  but  a 
poor  use  is  made  of  them  if  they  are  reserved  only 
for  such  occasions. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land that  their  eastern  coasts  are  comparatively  un- 
interesting, and  that  the  further  we  go  westward 
the  more  interesting  they  become.  Though  the 
entire  east  coast  of  Ireland  was  worked  pretty 
closely,  the  passage  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's  End, 
was  unusually  devoid  of  interest,  until  the  estuary 
of  the  Clyde  was  reached,  when  we  -had  a>  grand 
day  of  clear  atmosphere  and  bright  sunshine, 
which  brought  the  mountains  of  the  Isle  of  Arran 
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and  the  extensive  ranges  of  mountains  of  Argyll- 
shire into  sharp  prominence  against  the  sky-line. 
So  clear  was  it  that^  at  a  distance  of  30  miles^  the 
"  Cobbler  at  rest ''  (described  in  Black's  guide- 
book) could  be  easily  distinguished,  and  "  Ailsa 
Craig,*'  which  was  sighted  ahead  at  4.30  a.m.,  and, 
at  2.30  P.M.,  though  dwarfed  by  "  dip  "  and  dimi- 
nished by  perspective  to  the  size  of  a  little  rock, 
continued  to  be  visible  on  the  horizon  astern  at  the 
distance  of  43  miles. 

July  2&ih, — In  consequence  of  a  death  in  the 
family,  I  left  the  ^' Orion '*  with  two  anchors  down, 
off  Helensburgh,  and  proceeded  to  London  by  day 
train.  It  was  then  I  had  the  opportunity  of  obser- 
ving in  the  midland  counties  the  damage  wrought 
by  the  thunderstorm  of  the  18th,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made. 

Aug.  2nd. — ^After  a  hateful  night  journey, 
returned  on  board. 

Av^.  3rd.  —  Shifted  anchorage  to  Greenock, 
and  purchased  an  extra  spirit  compass,  which  was 
placed  in  a  position  on  the  companion  where  it 
could  not  possibly  be  affected  by  ironwork,  and 
was  henceforth  used  as  a  standard. 

Aug.  ^th. — 3  P.M.,  sailed  for  the  Kyles  of 
Bute ;  but,  the  wind  failing,  had  to  anchor  in  18 
fathoms,  two  miles  short  of  our  destination.  Night 
beautifully  fine  but  cold. 

A^tg.  Stfc. — ^Shifted  anchorage  to  the  narrows, 
and  took  in  water  from  a  "  bum  "  (a  small  stream) 
which  runs  down  a  long  hill  through  trees   and 
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underwood,  and  trickles  bright  and  clear  over  the 
rocks  into  the  sea.  In  this  delightful  spot— K)n  the 
mainland  side,  and  east  of  the  narrows — a  vessel 
of  moderate  draught,  by  laying  a  kedge  inshore^ 
can  ride  comfortably  out  of  the  current  and  the 
traffic  of  the  Kyles.  A  fact  pleasing  to  the  men  is 
that,  in  the  season,  nuts  and  blackberries  abound* 
(Note. — There  may  be  buildings  now  which  would 
render  the  water  undesirable— but  there  were  none 
then.) 

Aug.  7th.  —  Sailed  from  the  Kyles  of  Bute  at 
11.30  A.M.,  wind  S.E.  round  to  N.E.  in  alternate 
puffs  and  calms,  weather  cloudy  and  threatening. 
7  P.M.,  anchored  in  Campbeltown,  Argyllshire,  a 
very  safe  and  commodious  harbour. 

Aug.  9th. — 10.45  a.m.,  sailed  from  Campbeltown 
with  a  reef  dowii ;  wind  N.B.,  fresh ;  barometer 
29*875  f.  2  P.M.,  wind  violent  off  the  land,  weather 
very  black  and  threatening;  hove-to  off  the 
Cantire,  and  took  second  and  third  reefs  down,  and 
commenced  turning  against  a  rough  sea  towards 
the  Sound  of  J  slay.  4.30,  out  two  reefs.  7.30,  in 
much  rain  and  strong  breeze  passed  the  McArthur 
Head  lighthouse,  and  at  8.30  anchored  in  White- 
farland  Bay. 

Aug.  10th, — 11.15  A.M.,  wind  8.S.B.,  fresh  and 
fine,  got  under  way  with  one  reef  down,  and  passed 
out  of  the  Sound  of  Islay  to  the  nortTiward.  2jpj£., 
fell  calm,  and  afterwards  experienced  light  head 
winds.  Evening  set  in  wet  and  foggy,  our  position 
then  being  near  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Lorn. 
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As  the  difficulties  of  navagation  would  increase 
farther  on^  and  the  '^  Isles  of  the  Sea ''  are  steep* 
to  on  the  north  side  and  free  from  outlying  dangers^ 
at  9  P.M.  we  furled  the  mainsail  and  hove-to  for 
the  night  under  headsails  and  mizen^  and^  by 
tacking  and  wearing  pretty  frequently^  contrived 
not  to  lose  sight  of  them  for  any  length  of  time 
until  daylight  and  a  partial  clearance  of  the  weather 
enabled  us  to  proceed. 

Aug,  llth. — Morning  wet ;  later^  sunny  and  hazy^ 
with  light  baffling  winds  from  various  quarters 
ahead.  8.45  p.m.,  anchored  in  Duart  Bay^  entrance 
to  the  South  of  Mull. 

Aug.  12^A.— Wind  W.,  very  light.  7.30  a-m., 
sailed  from  Duart  Bay.  After  breakfast  set  jib* 
headed  topsail  and  squaresail;  weather  sunny 
and  hot  until  3  f.m.^  when  the  wind  shifted  to  N.E.^ 
a  smart  sailing  breeze^  and  it  became  cloudy  and 
cold. 

It  may  be  thought  the  change  to  a  foul  wind  was 
a  disadvantage.  But  in  waters  with  which  I  have 
had  no  previous  acquaintance  that  are  more  or  less 
bounded  by  mountains^  provided  there  is  not  a 
strong  current  to  stem^  the  change  from  a  lazy 
run  to  an  exhilarating  turn  to  windward  is  almost 
always  welcomed  as  an  improvement  (1)  because  in 
localities  so  especially  liable  to  sudden  squalls  the 
vessel  is  more  under  command;  (2)  the  interesting 
views  ahead^  which  furnish  so  much  enjoyment  to 
a  stranger,  are  not  obstructed  by  the  canvas ;  (3) 
that,    where  navigation  is  difficult,  in  a  turn  to 
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windward  more  knowledge  can  be  acquired  than 
in  a  dozen  passages  when  the  wind  is  free.  Such 
sndden  changes  of  temperature  as  that  above 
referred  to  are  very  frequent  in  the  Scotch  lochs. 
As  a  rule,  if  the  wind  sets  fairly  through  a  loch,  it 
is  mild ;  if  cahn  and  sunny,  oppressively  hot ;  but, 
however  warm  it  may  have  been  previously,  when 
the  wind  shifts  and  blows  off  the  wet  mountains  it 
becomes  exceedingly  cold. 

6.30  P.M.,  anchored  at  the  head  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
and  after  dinner,  as  we  had  not  left  the  vessel  for 
four  days,  landed  and  took  a  little  exercise  on 
shore. 

Aug.  ISth. — ^Wind  N.,  light  and  fine.  10.80  A.M., 
got  under  way,  tacked  through  Corran  Narrows 
into  Loch  Aber,  and,  the  mountains  being  tolerably 
free  from  cloud,  had  an  interesting  sail  of  7  miles 
up  to  the  anchorage  of  Fort  William  at  the  foot  of 
"  Ben  Nevis,'*  the  intended  northern  limit  of  the 
cruise.  Distance  from  home,  912  nautical  miles; 
distance  sailed,  1050. 

Aug.  14ith, — Opened  cloudy  and  wet;  but  as 
after  breakfast  the  weather  showed  signs  of  clear- 
ing, I  landed,  accompanied  by  one  of  my  men, 
hurriedly  engaged  a  guide,  and  at  noon  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  which,  though  not 
particularly  enamoured  of  that  kind  of  toil,  was  the 
chief  motive  of  my  visit  to  the  north. 

Crossing  the  valley  of  the  Nevis  and  the  little 
roaring  torrent  of  that  name,  the  first  1500  feet  is 
a  steep  ascent  amidst  rocks  and  verdure  and  wild 
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flowers  innumerable,  in  which  hands  as  weU  as  feet 
have  to .  do  their  part.  In  my  opinion  this  is  by- 
far  the  most  pleasing  piece  of  the  performance,  the 
panorama  below  being  made  up  of  the  great  sea 
lochs,  pine  woods,  and  green  fields  picturesquely 
intermingled,  and,  up  to  this  height,  not  too  distant 
to  challenge  the  climber's  frequent  admiration. 
The  next  600  feet  is  a  gradual  marshy  slope  with* 
out,  as  far  as  T  remember,  brush  or  underwood  of 
any  description,  with  a  "  tarn  '^  (or  small  lake)  in 
the  middle,  or  about  half  way,  which  the  guides 
say  is  reputed  to  be  unfathomable;  but  which, 
judging  by  the  flat  and  marshy  approaches  on  all 
sides,  it  would  astonish  me  to  find  required  even  an 
ordinary  hand  line  of  20  fathoms  to  reach  bottom 
in  the  deepest  part.  From  this  point  to  the  top  it 
was  an  exhausting  and  mountainous  climb  of 
2400  feet,  chiefly  on  loose  granite  rubble,  a  step 
being  taken  forward  of  which,  on  average,  half  was 
lost  by  slipping  backward.*  From  the  summit, 
4406  feet  above  sea  level,  the  view  is,  of  course, 
very  extensive ;  but,  as  the  surrounding  mountains 
appear  insignificant  by  reason  of  the  observer's 
superior  elevation,  I  should  say,  except  at  the  time 
of  sunrising  and  sunsetting,  not  particularly  in- 
teresting. After  a  good  look  round,  the  guide 
instructed  us  to  lie  down  and  crawl  to  the  edge 
of  the  great  precipice,  1700  feet  deep,  over  which 

*  Presumably  the  road  constracted  by  the  Govermeat  to  the 
Obsenratory  has  rendered  this  part  of  the  ascent  much  easier  than 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing. 
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he  extended  his  arm  and  let  fall  a  big  stone, 
which,  after  an  interval  of  several  seconds,  produced 
aloud  report,  followed  by  echoes  like  "file-firing'* 
that  were  a  long  while  dying  away.  While  looking 
down — the  atmosphere  then  being  cloudless  and 
several  patches  of  snow  visible — a  current  of  air, 
probably,  only  of  a  slightly  higher  temperature 
than  the  granite  surface  of  the  clifF,  came  in  contact 
with  it,  and  instantly  a  dense  vapour,  which  formed 
under  our  eyes,  ascended  from  below  with  such 
rapidity  that  a  party  of  tourists  who  arrived  only  a 
few  minutes  later,  and  while  we  were  watching  this 
curious  phenomenon,  were  enveloped  in  the  cloud 
and  saw  nothing  at  all. 

The  descent  through  the  cloud  was  cheerless  and 
bitterly  cold  until  the  level  of  the  "tarn''  was 
reached,  when  the  surrounding  objects  again  came 
into  view  and  rendered  the  remainder  of  the 
excursion  as  agreeable  as  tired  legs  and  an  anxious 
longing  for  dinner  would  permit.  The  journey, 
which  occupied  7  hours,  was  most  successful; 
but  being  unaccustomed  to  a  great  climb,  of  which 
the  upper  half  could  only  be  compared  to  a  steep 
sea  beach,  I  remarked  on  my  return,  "I  would 
not  make  the  ascent  again  next  day  for  £50  ! '' 

Having  an  indiarubber  boat  on  board  the 
"  Orion,"  and  plenty  of  line,  before  leaving  Port 
William  I  offered  to  sound  the  "tarn''  if  the 
guides  would  carry  up  the  gear.  But,  as  after  a 
night's  consideration  it  was  evidently  their  opinion 
the  "  tradition  "  should  not  be  assailed,  I  thought 
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it  nnadvisable  to  attempt  it  without  the  willing 
co-operation  of  those  who  might  have  been  vexed  if 
my  snrmise  had  proved  true. 

Weather  permitting,  I  cannot  imagine  a  moun- 
tain ascent  in  Scotland  more  interesting  than  that 
of  "  Goat  Fell "  (2800  feet)  in  the  Island  of  Arran ; 
yet,  precisely  as  it  chanced  to  the  tourists  who 
followed  me  up  "  Ben  Nevis,"  so  it  happened  tome 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  in  the  '^  Sirius"  to  that 
island  in  1863.  Thus,  however  promising  the 
weather  at  starting,  these  instances  of  vexatious 
disappointments  should  warn  those  who  ascend 
mountains  for  the  sake  of  the  view  never  to  linger 
unnecessarily  on  the  road. 

Aikg,  nth. — Cleaned  copper  in  harbour,  and 
afterwards  sailed  over  to  Camus  Bay,  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  anchorage  well  protected  from  violent 
winds  and  sea. 

Aug  \Qth. — Wind  W.S.W.,  a  nice  little  breeze. 
10.30  A.M.,  sailed  from  Camus  Bay  and  turned  down 
Loch  Aber  to  Loch  Leven.  1.30  p.m.,  arrived  at 
the  bar,  which,  as  it  was  only  one  hour  flood,  was 
gently  touched  in  crossing.  Fortunately  we  carried 
a  fair  wind  through  the  first  and  second  narrows, 
and,  later,  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  entrance  of 
Glencoe. 

Aug,  i9th. — Landed  at  Invercoe  and  walked  up 
the  glen.  Before  dinner  landed  again,  and, 
ascending  a  hill  of  1700  feet  alongside  the  anchor* 
age,  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  loch  and  of  the 
whole  of  Glencoe.    On  the  top  it  was  cold  and  bare 
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of  any  vegetation  except  coarse  grass ;  but  up  to 
1000  feet^  though  always  in  a  diminishing  quantity, 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  flowery  hill  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Aug.  21»^. — ^After  eighteen  hours  of  strong  wind 
and  heavy  rain  the  sun  came  out  and  showed 
waterfalls  on  the  mountains  in  all  directions.  So 
numerous  and  formidable  were  many  of  these 
torrents  that,  when  tacking  near  the  shore,  the 
sound  of  them  could  be  distinctly  heard.  11  a.m., 
got  under  way,  and,  against  a  fresh  head  wind, 
turned  down  to  the  Narrows,  which,  being  only 
half  a  mile  long  and  only  a  cable  wide,  with  a  rapid 
current,  necessitated  such  smart  handling  to  pass 
safely  through  them  that  it  was  a  great  relief  when 
the  wide  and  deep  water  of  Loch  Linnhe  was 
regained.  1  p.m.,  fell  flat  calm,  followed  by  light 
baffling  airs  till  3;  then  a  nice  breeze  (W.  by  N.), 
with  which  we  sailed  against  tide  between  Shuna 
Island  and  several  known  and  visible  rocks  into  the 
Lynn  of  Lorn,  a  wide  channel  between  the  island 
of  Lismore  and  the  mainland,  and  at  6.30  anchored 
in  Ardentrive  Bay,  Kerrera  Island,  opposite  the 
town  of  Oban.  From  early  morning  of  the  22nd 
to  10  A.M.  of  the  24th  it  rained  in  torrents,  almost 
without  ceasing,  and  blew  so  strong  that  another 
anchor  had  to  be  let  go  to  avoid  tailing  the  shore. 

Av^  24ith. — 11  A.M.,  shifted  anchorage  to  Oban, 
replenished  light  stores,  and  then  sailed  to  Port 
Mor,  where  we  anchored  at  1.30  p.m.  immediately 
under  the  ruins  of  DunoUy  Castle.     The  day  being 
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fine  and  clear,  the  visit  to  this  picturesque  ruin^ 
situated  in  beautiful  and  well-kept  grounds,  Was 
much  enjoyed.  3  p.m.,  under  way  again,  wind 
light,  and  about  4.30  anchored  in  Dungtaffnage 
Bay,  thoroughly  inspected  the  ruins  of  this  fine  old 
historical  castle  and  its  chapel,  accompanied  by  the 
keeper,  and  returned  on  board  in  time  for  dinner, 
intending  next  morning  to  pass  through  "  Connell 
Sound  *'  into  Loch  Etive. 

Difficult  as  is  the  entrance  to  Loch  Leven,  the 
entrance  to  Loch  Etire,  except  with  a  wind  that 
enables  mid  channel  to  be  kept,  is  much  more  so ; 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  pass  through  the 
"Connell  Palls'*  and  the  Upper  Narrows  under 
canvas  alone  unless  circumstances  allow  that 
position  to  be  carefully  observed. 

Loch  Etive  is  an  irregular  shaped  inlet  15  miles 
long,  varying  in  width  from  one  mile  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  into  which  Loch  Awe,  of  nearly  the  same 
length  and  draining  about  an  equal  extent  of 
mountainous  country,  empties  itself  by  the  well- 
known  turbulent  river  (or  rapid)  of  the  same  name. 
Consequently,  if  the  entrance  to  Loch  Etive  were 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  clear  of  obstruction,  the  ebb 
stream  could  not  be  otherwise  than  abnormally 
violent.  But,  unfortunately  for  maritime  explorers 
who  depend  upon  wind  for  their  motive  power,  the 
entrance  is  so  contracted  at  the  '^  Connell  Palls " 
that  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  central  line  of 
the  current  is  almost  certain  to  be  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences,   the   channel,  which  has 
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five  fathoms  in  its  deepest  part,  being  but  little 
more  than  a  cable  wide  from  shore  to  shore  with  a 
dangerous  hummock  of  rock  in  the  middle.  The 
effect  of  the  entrance  being  thus  contracted  by  the 
headlands  and  obstructed  by  the  rock  is  that  the 
streams  of  flood  and  ebb  cannot  pass  quickly 
enough  to  preserve  a  level  of  the  waters  on  both 
side  the  falls ;  so  that  the  only  time^  according  to 
my  idea^  when  the  passage  should  be  attempted  by 
a  stranger  is  during  the  brief  period  of  change 
when  the  ebb  current  from  within  is  checked  by  the 
rising  flood  outside,  which  occurs  only  once  in 
twelve  hours.  Thus  vessels  leaving  should  pass  oat 
with  the  last  of  loch  ebb,  and  vessels  entering 
should  do  so  with  the  first  of  loch  flood,  the  change 
taking  place  about  the  time  of  half  flood  outside, 
when  the  rocks  of  both  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Narrows  are  visible. 

Manifestly,  there  are  two  other  periods  in  the 
24  hours  when  the  passage  can  be  made,  viz.,  at 
slack  water  flood  in  the  loch.  But,  without  a 
strong  fair  wind  that  would  ensure  the  clearance  of 
all  dangers  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  there  are 
reasons  why,  as  a  stranger,  I  would  rather  not 
attempt  it.  At  low  water  springs,  the  difference 
between  the  level  of  the  loch  and  the  channel 
outside  is  stated  in  the  book  to  be  four  feet,  and,  I 
presume,  at  high  water  outside  the  difference  is 
mach  the  same  the  other  way,  the  roar  of  the  raging 
waters  at  the  time  the  inequality  is  greatest  being 
audible  at  a  considerable  distance. 

K  2 
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The  above  remarks  are  not  intended  to  influence 
ihe  judgment  of  others,  but  to  illustrate  the  con- 
siderations that  influenced  me  as  to  the  most  fitting 
time  of  entering  and  leaving,  it  being  my  custom^ 
when  there  is  a  choice,  to  navigate  difficult  channels 
with  which  I  have  had  no  previous  acquaintance  on 
a  rising  tide,  when  a  mistake  may  possibly  be 
rectified;  and  not  on  a  falling  one,  when  every 
minute  of  delay  tends  but  to  seal  the  fate  of  the 
vessel,  and,  perhaps,  compromise  the  safety  of  all 
on  board. 

In  the  middle  of  dinner  it  struck  me  that  the 
circumstances  were  more  favourable  at  that  moment 
than  they  might  be  in  the  morning;  so,  as  there 
were  still  three  hours  of  daylight,  and  the  navigation 
was  of  too  novel  and  engrossing  a  nature  to  conduce 
to  a  healthful  night's  rest,  I  decided  to  get  under 
way  forthwith  and  make  the  passage  without  an 
instant  of  unnecessary  delay.  As  on  the  occasion 
of  leaving  the  rock-bound  basin  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Scavig,  I.  of  Skye  (referred  to  in  the  log  of 
the  "  Sirius,''  1863),  the  resolution  being  taken,  I 
could  not  have  swallowed  another  mouthful  of  solid 
food  for  any  consideration  whatever.  In  every 
respect  the  decision  was  most  opportune.  With  a 
light  fair  wind  and  the  first  of  the  loch  flood,  the 
Falls  and  the  Upper  Narrows  were  successfully 
passed,  and  a  safe  distance  from  the  latter  gained 
before  the  wind  failed  and  darkness  set  in,  though 
neither  so  completely  but  that  we  were  able  to  drag 
into    Stonefield    Bay    and    secure    a    comfortable 
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ancliorage  for  the  night.  Aft-erwards  it  became  so 
dark  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  mountains  were 
aboard  and  jammed  us  in  on  every  side,  an  unro- 
mantic  illusion  quite  common  in  anchorages  near 
lofty  land,  when  it  seems  to  those  who  are  unac- 
customed to  such  positions  as  if  the  vessel  could  not 
swing  the  length  of  her  chain  without  getting 
ashore. 

Aug,  2hth, — Much  rain  and  strong  wind  S.W. 
11  A.M.,  got  under  way  with  two  reefs  down,  took  a 
turn  up  and  down  the  widest  part  of  the  loch,  and 
at  1  P.M.,  anchored  in  Aird^s  Bay,  off  Bunawe. 
During  the  next  two  days  our  amusements  con- 
sisted of  walks  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
River  Awe,  an  experimental  row  up  the  river  until 
overpowered  by  the  current,  and  a  carriage  drive 
through  the  Brander  Pass  to  Loch  Awe.  Weather 
fine. 

Aug,  28^fc. — Shifted  our  birth  to  Ardchattan  Bay. 
On  the  passage  down  anchored  temporarily  near  a 
bright  mountain  stream  and  filled  up  water. 

Aug,  30^fc. — After  a  night  of  heavy  rain  and 
strong  wind  the  weather  became  sufficiently  fine  to 
enable  the  passage  out  to  be  attempted.  The  wind 
was  even  worse  than  "  shy,^^  and  would  require  ail 
occasional  tack  to  be  made ;  but,  having  seen  the 
dangerous  parts  on  the  way  up,  and  decided  it  was 
possible  to  observe  the  mid-channel  rule  by  shooting 
them  while  the  vessel  was  in  stays,  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  altogether  a  disadvantage.  And  so  it 
proved.     For,  having  passed  the  Upper  Narrows 
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into  Connell  Sound  too  early  on  the  ebb,  the  soand 
of  rasbing  water  at  the  Falls  became  audible  on 
deck,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  pnt  the  yacht 
round  and  head  up  stream  until  from  the  masthead 
I.  observed  the  turmoil  had  considerably  abated^ 
when  her  head  was  again  turned  to  the  outlet. 
Timing  the  weather  board  so  as  to  keep  full  to  the 
last  moment,  and  with  an  oar  out  on  each  bow  to 
correct  any  tendency  to  swerve,  the  Palls  were 
speedily  cleared,  the  sensation  on  board  being  not 
unlike  the  "  scend  "  of  a  long  swell ;  and,  in  a  com- 
motion like  a  mill-stream,  we  were  carried  half  a 
mile  further  without  an  effort  until  Dunstaffnage 
Road  was  reached,  when  the  canvas  again  filled  to 
a  fresh  westerly  wind  which  enabled  us  to  beat  out 
to  sea.  To  the  northward  there  was  a  heavy  bank 
of  clouds  from  which  low  growls  of  thunder  were 
heard  at  intervals  during  the  afternoon;  but, 
though  a  great  storm  was  raging  over  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland,  the  only  inconvenience  we 
experienced  was  a  drenching  rain,  in  which  Oban 
was  made  about  4.30  p.m.,  and  the  anchor  let  go  in 
13  fathoms  north  of  the  pier. 

As  before  stated,  the  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  cruise ;  but  visits  to  Glencoe 
and  to  the  River  Awe  were  also  principal  items  in. 
the  programme  arranged  in  my  mind  and  well 
studied  before  leaving  Greenhithe ;  so  that  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  would  have  remained  with  me 
to  this  day  if,  from  whatever  cause,  there  had  been 
a  failure  in  either  of  these  performances.     Pour  or 
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five  days  having  been  spent  to  advantage  at  each  of 
the  above  interesting  spots^  I  may  say  curiosity  was 
satisfied  j  and  in  reference  to  the  last  of  the  three 
that,  short  of  absolute  necessity,  which  can  never 
arise,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  repeat  the 
experience.  An  old  Highlander,  repairing  a  boat 
at  Bunawe,  said  he  ^'  had  never  seen  a  yacht  like 
that  up  there  before,"  which,  for  sufficient  reasons, 
I  thought  not  at  all  improbable.  Though  at  times, 
in  these  enclosed  lochs,  the  sun  shone  bright  and 
clear,  affording  grand  views  of  the  mountains,  for 
the  most  part  the  wet  and  cold  were  almost 
intolerable. 

Sept.  \8t, — 9.30  A.M.,  sailed  from  Oban  with 
Tery  little  wind,  and  the  water  so  smooth  and 
glassy  that  the  reflections  of  the  high  rocky  banks 
of  Kerrera  Sound,  which  in  many  parts  are  crowned 
with  trees,  were  extremely  beautiful.  After  a  long 
and  troublesome  calm,  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  southward  against  which  we  turned  down 
between  Sheep  and  Seil  Islands  to  the  entrance  of 
Scarba  Sound.  Though  occasionally  hampered  by 
rain  and  thick  weather  hiding  the  rocks  and  land- 
marks on  which  a  stranger  to  this  coast  has  con- 
stantly to  rely  for  the  confirmation  of  his  position, 
up  to  this  point  the  navigation  had  not  been  diffi- 
cult. But  commencing  at  the  northern  entrance 
of  Scarba  Sound — which  is  formed  by  the  Islands 
of  Lunga  and  Scarba  to  the  west,  and  Luing  to 
the  east — down  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Jura,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  the 
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navigation  is  so  complicated  by  rocks  and  furious 
currents  that  we  must  go  to  the  Pentland  Firth 
and  the  Orkneys  to  find  its  parallel.  Fortunately 
the  weather  was  clear  when  this  part  was  reached, 
and  the  awkward  passage  into  the  Sound,  which  is 
marked  by  a  lighthouse  on  Pladda  Island,  was 
successfully  accomplished  ;  when,  thinking  enough 
had  been  done  for  the  day,  and  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  dine  in  peace,  we  brought  up  in  a  little 
roadstead,  it  would  not  be  my  pleasure  to  visit 
again  except  under  necessity,  close  to  the  Island 
of  Lunga,  where,  with  40  fathoms  of  chain,  we 
rode  throughout  the  night,  just  inside  a  tide  race 
of  foaming  water  into  which,  if  the  "  Orion  '*  had 
swung  outwards,  a  biscuit  might  have  been  thrown. 
After  dinner,  landed  on  the  island  for  a  stroll,  and 
looked  down  from  a  height  of  150  feet  on  the  cur- 
rent raging  in  the  narrow  channel  which  divides  this 
island  from  Scarba;  but  the  scene  was  neither 
entertaining  at  the  moment  nor  a  pleasant  subject 
of  contemplation  for  anyone  who,  if  under  way, 
might  possibly  be  forced  through  it  in  a  calm. 

Sep^.  2nd. — Wind  S.,  strong  and  showery. 
10.30  A.M.,  sailed  from  Lunga,  under  reefed  main- 
sail, reefed  mizen,  whole  foresail,  and  third  jib. 
Tacked  down  Scarba  Sound  and  met  with  no  diffi- 
culty until,  having  passed  between  the  Islands  of 
Corr-Easar  and  Ris-an-tu,  and  weathered  the  latter 
island  to  its  southern  extremity,  we  made  our  tenth 
tack  (shown  by  the  charts,  on  which  all  the  tracks 
of    this  part  of   the  cruise  are  sketched)  to  pass 
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tlirongh  a  channel  called  the  '^Dorus  Morr/'  which 
separates  the  Island  of  Garraeasar  from  Craignish 
Point,  and  is  notorious  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
cnrrent.  Had  we  been  a  few  minutes  earlier,  or 
even  able  to  gain  twice  our  length  ahead  the 
passage  would  have  oeen  cleared;  but  with  the 
flood  gaining  strength  every  minute  and  press- 
ing us  close  upon  the  outermost  rocky  promi- 
nence of  Craignish,  I  accepted  the  defeat,  put  the 
helm  down,  spun  round  like  a  top,  and,  in  little 
more  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  we  were  ejected 
from  the  channel.  Had  there  been  no  wind  to 
give  steerage  way,  our  inevitable  destination  would 
have  been  the  "  Gulf  of  Correbrecain,*'  between 
Jura  and  Scarba,  with  its  horrid  whirlpool  and 
tumbling  sea,  towards  which  the  flood  stream  of  the 
"Dorus  Morr^'  directly  sets,  and  against  which 
the  "Book  of  Sailing  Directions"  especially  warns 
strangers,  advising  them  not  to  waste  time  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  escape,  but  to  "batten  down^*  and, 
if  possible,  follow  the  instructions.  But,  the  wind 
being  strong  and  the  "Orion"  well  under  command, 
we  were  enabled  to  reach  closehauled  down  the  lee 
side  of  Garraeasa  and  its  nest  of  islets  and  rocks, 
and,  after  another  failure  very  similar  to  the  above, 
during  which  time  several  miles  of  water,  in  a 
short  racy  sea,  were  covered,  succeeded  in  weather- 
ing them  with  not  a  vesseFs  length  to  spare.  Thence, 
except  that  for  a  time  the  weather  was  inconveni- 
ently thick  with  rain,  it  was  easy  sailing  to  Loch 
Crinan,  where  we  let  go  the  anchor  at  2.30  p.m., 
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took  a  long  and  pleasant  walk  on  shore,  arranged 
for  a  passage  throngli  the  canal  next  day,  and 
returned  on  board  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner  and  a 
quiet  night,  for  which,  after  recent  experiences, 
we  were  well  prepared. 

Sept.  3rd. — ^The  weather  being  boisterous,  and 
Mrs.  McMnllen  feeling  indisposed  for  another 
rough  turn  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire  like  that 
which  was  experienced  on  the  outward  passage,  we 
passed  through  the  Crinan  Canal,  fortunately  with 
no  worse  damage  than  a  sheet  of  copper  rucked, 
paint  rubbed,  and  warps  chafed,  though  several 
times  I  felt  the  mast  was  endangered  by  the  over- 
nice  calculation  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  open 
the  bridges,  and  by  the  speed  with  which  the  driver 
of  the  horse  insisted  on  towing  into  the  locks,  of 
which,  I  believe,  there  are  thirteen ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  prettiness  of  the  country  through 
which  this  nine-mile  canal  is  cut,  I  felt  heartily 
glad  when  Loch  Gilphead  was  reached  and  the 
anchor  down  again  in  open  sea. 

By  this  course  we  were  introduced  to  the  lower 
part  of  Loch  Fyne,  the  largest  and  finest  sea  loch 
in  Scotland,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  is 
experienced  on  regaining  homely  quarters,  had  re- 
turned to  the  easy  navigation  of  the  Clyde  estuary, 
which,  if  measured  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Arran  to  the  heads  of  its  numerous  lochs,  affords  a 
splendid  cruising  ground  for  yachtsmen  of  about 
400  square  miles  amidst  beautiful  mountain  scenery, 
that,  in  respect  of  easy  tides,  clear  deep  sea  water. 
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and  comparative  freedom  from  dangerous  obstrnc- 
tions^  is  nnrivalled  in  the  British  Islands. 

Sept.  4ith. — 10  A.M.,  sailed  from  Loch  Gilphead 
under  moderate  canvas;  wind  W.  and  W.S.W., 
strong  and  puffy.  The  course  was  a  close-hauled 
reach  of  9^  miles  against  tide  to  East  Loch  Tarbert, 
and  a  broad  reach  of  15  miles  across  tide  to 
Grarroch  Head^  which  was  passed  at  1.10  p.m. 
While  crossing  Inchmamoch  Water,  with  a  mode- 
rate beam  sea,  the  log  registered  9  knots  for  one 
hour  =  10*3  statute  miles,  or  15  feet  per  second, 
which  rate  we  have  on  various  occasions  attained 
before,  being  compelled  to  shorten  canvas,  but  not, 
so  far  as  observed,  been  able  to  exceed.  No  doubt 
higher  rates  may  be  obtained  by  yachts  ballasted 
with  lead  outside  and  of  a  greater  proportionate 
length  to  beam;  but  to  persevere  with  this  speed 
when  sailing  in  the  trough  of  a  heavy  sea  in  a  craft 
of  so  low  a  freeboard  as  that  of  a  yacht  of  20  tons^ 
would  risk  the  loss  of  everything  movable  on 
deck,  and  be  attended  with  serious  danger  to  the 
crew,  'f hough  sailing  a  craft  than  which,  in  my 
belief,  tliere  is  not,  on  a  41  ^ -feet  keel  and  44  feet 
between  perpendiculars,  a  more  powerful  sea  boat 
in  existence,  I  have  frequently,  when  reaching  7 
and  8  knots  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  course  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  either  meet  a  breaking  sea  almost  end  on,  or 
bear  away  and  bring  the  sea  almost  aft — according 
to  which  was  best  calculated  to  meet  the  circum- 
stance of  the  moment.     The  latter  alternative  is 
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quickest  in  operation,  but  the  advisability  of  its 
adoption,  besides  the  question  of  sea-room,  depends 
upon  whether  the  vessel  is  full-bodied,  or  has  a 
long  snaky  run  and  a  greatly  extended  counter; 
also,  whether  the  threatening  ^' curler^'  is  before 
or  abaft  the  beam — as,  with  the  exception  of  the 
main  swell,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  the  sea  runs  in 
strictly  parallel  lines ;  and  lastly,  it  depends  on  the 
amount  of  canvas  carried  and  the  manner  the  sails 
are  trimmed.  When  "  running  ^^  hard  in  bad 
weather  at  sea,  my  custom  is  to  carry  moderate 
head  sail,  well  sheeted,  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  to 
wind,  either  to  avoid  an  obstruction  or  to  ^^  heave 
to,^'  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  That,  while 
carrying  on  day  and  night  in  all  weathers,  I  never 
got  into  collision,  had  a  man  overboard,  or  lost  a 
bowsprit,  may  not  unreasonably  be  attributed  to 
this  precaution. 

Resuming  after  this  digression — 4.20  p.m.,  in  a 
gradually  failing  wind,  anchored  off  Helensburgh 
and  sent  ashore  for  letters  and  needful  supplies, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  pretty  little  bay  of 
'^  Roseneath,'*  a  sylvan  and  retired  anchorage  less 
than  two  miles  distant,  having  a  little  church  of  its 
own,  and,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  the  most 
gigantic  fir  trees  in  the  kingdom.  Separated  by  a 
lofty  hill  from  the  smoke  and  the  noisy  din  of  the 
Clyde  industries,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  they 
are  not  a  great  many  miles  away. 

Sefpi.  6th.. — 3.30  p.m.,  sailed  from  Roseneath  with 
a  pleasant  breeze  S.S.W.,  and,  at  6.30,  anchored 
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within  the  entrance  of  Loch  Goil,  where  a  green 
sward  extends  from  the  steep  and  rocky  foot  of 
"Cheese  Hiir*  (2500ft.)  to  the  water's  edge. 
Starting  from  the  green  sward,  the  ascent  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  up  a  rocky  little  watercourse,  whose 
direction  is  marked  by  a  wide  fringe  of  hazels, 
briars,  ferns,  and  wild  flowers,  varied  by  the 
mountain  ash  in  full  berry,  together  with  the  view 
of  the  dark  mountains  around,  and  the  silvery  sea 
loch,  on  which  our  trim  little  barque  was  quietly 
riding,  below,  was  most  delightful.  I  know  of  no 
scramble  that  gave  more  pleasure  than  this  well- 
remembered  climb,  which  probably  few,  except  the 
natives,  would  ever  think  of  visiting. 

During  our  stay,  which  extended  to  the  9th,  we 
rowed  to  the  interesting  ruins  of  Carrick  Castle, 
and  to  regain  the  yacht,  with  a  hard  wind  in  our 
teeth,  had  to  skirt  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch, 
where  the  shore  line  is  so  precipitous  as  to  be 
almost  inaccessible.  Also  took  the  opportunity  of 
an  exceptionally  fine  day  to  re-varnish  the  bulwarks, 
&c.,  on  deck,  and  re-paint  the  vessel  outside.  One 
evening,  for  curiosity,  the  signal  gun  was  fired,  and 
echoes  awakened  that  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  entirely  die  away.  Though,  instead  of  2  feet, 
a  distance  of  200  yards  from,  the  gun  would 
have  been  ,a  great  improvement,  the  efEect  was 
very  grand.  About  the  same  time,  when  the 
heavens  were  otherwise  densely  clouded,  the 
marvellous  effect  produced  by  oblique  rays  of 
sunshine  upon  a  mountain    peak   saturated   with 
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moisture  was  observed  for  a  few  seconds, 
which,  though  often:  faithfully  represented  on 
canvas,  is  difficult  of  belief  unless  actually 
witnessed. 

8epL  9th. — 10.80  a.m.,  sailed  from  Loch  Goil ; 
wind  W.,  fresh,  and  very  fine.  Landed  on  west 
shore  of  Loch  Long  and  procured  some  fine 
specimens  of  ferns.  Afterwards  sailed  to  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  and,  from  my  favourite  "burn,*' 
took  water  aboard — about  35  gallons  each  trip — 
until  our  sea  stock  was  completed. 

Sept,  10th, — 3  P.M.,  under  way;  weather  very 
fine.  7,  got  hopelessly  becalmed  and  had  to  anchor 
in  deep  water  outside  of  Gourock,  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  main  road  and  the  omnibus  traffic 
that  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  kerb-stones  was 
like  that  of  an  "unreformed"  London  street.  11th, 
Proceeded  to  Boseneath.  ISth,  Convoyed  Mrs. 
McMuUen  to  the  train  at  Glasgow,  en  route  for 
Brighton,  and,  on  my  return,  completed  our  stores 
for  the  voyage  home. 

Sept,  14th. — 10  A.M.,  sailed  from  Helensburgh, 
under  mainsail  and  foresail,  second  jib,  second  top- 
sail, and  small  mlzen ;  wind  variable  between  S.  and 
E.,  barometer  30'40 ;  weather  fine.  2  p.m.,  cleared 
the  Cumbrae  Islands  by  the  inner  passage.  After 
alternate  puffs  and  calms,  the  wind  came  steadily 
from  the  eastward  until  4,  when,  in  force  and 
direction  it  again  became  undecided  and  occasioned 
much  disappointment.  6.25,  sunset  very  beautiful, 
streaks  of  yellow,  green,  and  blue  predominating ; 
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weather  warm  and  hazy.  Night  fine  and  moon- 
light, but  looking  like  change ;  barometer  30'35  f . 

Sept.  Ihth, — 2  A.M.,  becalmed  near  the  Laggan 
Beacon  in  the  North  Channel,  tide  adverse,  and 
drifting  us  nearer  to  the  rocks  than  was  desirable. 
5.30,  wind  S.E.  by  E.,  fresh;  course  S.  by  W. 
from  Port  Patrick.  Set  log.  7.15,  Mull  of 
Galloway  E.S.E. ;  wind  S.E.,  strong,  sea  short. 
12.15  P.M.,  passed  the  Calf  of  Man,  the  average 
rate  for  6|  hours  being  a  little  over  7  knots. 
Reset  log,  and  altered  course  to  S.W.  \  S.,  when, 
having  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  sea  became  rough,  and  the  rate,  at  times, 
improved  to  9.  Night  set  in  hazy  and  cloudy. 
9.45  P.M.,  when  sailing  under  great  pressure,  the 
sister-hooks  of  the  upper  main  halyard  block  gave 
way  and  let  the  throat  down  with  a  run,  fortu- 
nately without  bursting  the  parral  line.  Having  a 
spare  block  of  the  same  character  below,  the 
damage  was  repaired  in  about  half  an  hour — the 
topsail  having  been  clewed  up  and  the  vessel  kept 
on  her  course  the  while.  Midnight,  handed  top- 
sail; barometer  30*30  f. 

8ejpt.  IQth. — 12.45  a.m.,  Arklow  North  Light- 
vessel  bearing  N.W.  about  8  miles,  and  log  91 
from  Calf  of  Mail,  altered  course  to  S.W.  by  S.  \  S., 
weather  fine  and  clear.  7  a.m.,  took  a  reef  in 
mainsail  and  housed  topmast.  10.45,  Small's 
Lighthouse  E.S.E.  6  miles,  log  168 ;  showing  a  loss 
of  23  miles  on  the  direct  steamer's  course  of  145 — 
due  to  the  intentional  deviation  towards  the  coast 
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of  Ireland^  shearing  on  the  sea,  and,  latterly,  to 
long  contention  with  an  adverse  tide.  (My  reason 
for  not  steering  a  more  weatherly  course  was  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  being  lurched  in  a  calm  and  thick 
weather  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Stack  and  the 
Smalls,  where  tides  run  hard  and  the  coast  is  en- 
cumbered with  outlying  rocks.  Never  having  been 
bound  to  a  Welsh  harbour,  it  is  a  custom  I  have 
always  observed  when  entering  or  leaving  the  Irish 
Sea.)  3  P.M.,  wind  to  S.E.,  with  rain ;  shifted  jib 
to  third,  expecting  bad  weather.  4,  rain  ceased 
and  wind  backed  to  E.S.E.,  light.  11  p.m.,  log 
233,  barom.  30  f.,  night  fine. 

8&pt.  nth. — At  sunrise,  sighted  Cape  Cornwall 
properly  open  of  the  course.  8.30  a.m.,  passed  the 
Longships,  distance  about  2  miles,  wind  E.S.E., 
strong  and  squally,  sea  high.  Breakfasted  under 
difficulties.  10,  tacked  round  the  Wolf  Rock, 
and  had  an  opportunity  that  seldom  happens  by 
chance,  of  closely  observing  the  noble  proportions 
of  its  lighthouse.  On  the  western  side  it  is  green 
with  vegetation  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet 
above  the  sea,  showing  the  excessive  degree  of 
violence  it  has  to  encounter  from  that  quarter. 
With  an  adverse  tide,  progress  up  Channel  was  so 
slow  that  the  reef  was  shaken  out  of  the  mainsail, 
second  jib  substituted  for  third,  and  the  topmast  got 
on  end.  3.30  p.m.,  passed  the  Lizard,  having  made 
a  board  to  windward  before  entering  the  Race. 
8,  set  second  topsail,  and  regretted  it  imme- 
diately.      10,   hove-to   off    the    Manacles,    about 
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5  miles  south  of  Falmouth^  with  foresail  down^  jib 
aback^  and  mainsail  trussed^  during  a  severe 
thunderstorm  and  strong  wind  from  the  south* 
ward ;  the  darkness  between  the  brilliant  flashes  of 
lightning  being  so  intense^  and  the  rain  so  heavy  and 
blinding,  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  see  beyond 
the  length  of  the  vessel  around.  Midnight,  handed 
topsail,  set  foresail,  and  resumed  the  course. 

Serpt,  18^b. — ^Though  thunderstorms  continued  at 
intervals  till  daylight,  they  were  of  so  moderate  a 
character  compared  with  the  first  that  I  was  able 
to  keep  watch  alone.  4  a.m.,  log  19  from  Manacles, 
wind  variable  between  E.S.E.  and  E.,  clouds 
flying  fast  from  the  southward.  9.45,  tacked  at 
Pencarra  Head  and  stood  off  S.S.E.  1  p.m.,  set 
second  topsail,  sea  short  and  troublesome.  3.15, 
tacked  to  N.E.  by  E.,  and  7.30,  to  S.S.E., 
Plymouth  Breakwater  Light  bearing  N.N.W. 
4  nules.  Handed  topsail ;  night  dark  and  rainy, 
barometer  29*95.  Midnight,  becalmed  about  5 
miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Start  Point,  followed  by  light 
airs  from  S.  and  W.,  with  heavy  rain. 

However  favoured  the  first  400  miles,  our  pro- 
gress from  the  Wolf,  on  account  of  the  variable 
and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  weather,  was 
tedious  in  the  extreme.  Since  if,  as  in  racing,  our 
canvas  had  been  accommodated  to  the  strength  of 
the  wind,  we  should  have  been  occupied  shifting 
wet  sails  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night, 
which,  with  so  limited  a  crew,  if  practicable,  would 
not  have  been  reasonable. 
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The  reason  why  '' midniglit "  is  more  frequently 
referred  to  than  any  other  time  is  not  only  that^ 
even  with  the  smallest  crew,  the  change  of  watch  is 
absolntely  regular  at  that  period — there  being  no 
duties  below  to  interfere  with  it — ^but  that,  being 
also  the  period  of  greatest  darkness,  it  is  the  most 
anxious  hour  for  observations  of  the  weather  and 
the  vessel's  position  of  the  twenty-four.  The 
details  may  seem  tedious  to  minds  not  nautically 
imbued ;  but  without  them  those  who  have  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  of  our  coast  and  a  desire  to 
do  so  could  not  in  fancy  accompany  us  on  a  cruise 
of  this  nature,  which  certainly  has  drawbacks  to  be 
encountered  as  well  as  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed 
when  undertaken,  as  in  my  case,  with  but  limited 
time. 

8ept,  19^fc. — 4  a.m.,  storm  clouds  and  rain; 
wind,  what  little  there  was,  all  round  the  compass. 
7,  fresh  breeze  S.S.E,  9,  very  light,  S.,  with  much 
rain,  10.30,  rain  ceased,  set  second  topsail.  3  p.h., 
set  jib  topsail  and  made  good  way.  5.30,  wind 
Kght  and  aft ;  handed  jib  topsail,  wet  and  heavy 
with  dew,  though  the  sun  was  shining.  7,30,  Port- 
land Bill  N.N.B.  Night  fine  and  moonlight,  with 
remarkably  heavy  dew;  lightning  N.  and  S. 
Midnight,  becalmed. 
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THE  ''ORION,"    1877. 

Thaxxs  to  Chxbboubo,  and  How  I  Cams  to  Sail  Alonb. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  sailors  may  be 
looking  for  a  further  description  of  the  "  Orion/* 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  this  roughly,  so  as  to  avoid 
confusing  them  with  too  many  figures. 

She  was  built  for  me  by  Mr.  Inman,  of  Lyming- 
ton,  in  1865,  and  rigged  as  a  cutter ;  was  lengthened 
6  feet  by  the  stern  in  1873,  and  rigged  as  a  yawl. 
The  alteration  made  her  19^  tons  builder^s  measure- 
ment. The  keel  is  of  elm ;  frame,  oak ;  skin,  teak ; 
fittings,  above  and  below,  mahogany;  keelson,  iron; 
fastenings,  copper  and  Muntz^s  metal.  Ballast, 
including  weight  of  keelson,  11^  tons.  Carries  160 
gallons  of  water,  in  two  tanks ;  \  a  ton  of  coals,  or 
its  equivalent  in  coke,  in  two  bunkers ;  and  general 
stores  sufficient  for  three  months,  stowed  under  the 
forecastle  floor  and  in  lockers  out  of  sight ;  three 
anchors,  together  2 J  cwt. ;  two  chains,  11^  cwt. ; 
warps,  &c.  Her  length  over  all  is  48  feet,  breadth 
10  feet  2  inches,  and,  when  on  dry  land,  stands 
10^  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  rail.  Afloat 
she  draws  7  feet  aft,  and  5  feet  6  inches  forward. 

L  2 
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The  mast  is  a  red  spar  40^  feet  long  and  9^ 
inches  diameter,  divided  thus — housing  6^,  deck  to 
hounds  27^,  masthead  6^  feet. 

The  topmast  is  27i  feet;  gaff  22  feet;  boom 
29  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  7  inches  j  bowsprit  25 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  7^  inches — 8^  feet  inboard 
and  16^  out. 

The  main  truck  is  55  feet  from  the  deck,  and  the 
mizen  truck  25  feet. 

The  weights  are  :  mast  and  topmast  8^  cwt.,  and 
the  wire  rigging  to  support  them  2^  cwt. ;  mizen- 
mast  rigging  and  spars  2  cwt. ;  bowsprit  3  cwt. ; 
mainboom  2|  cwt.  j  ga£F  and  mainsail  2^  cwt.;  the 
third  jib,  carried  on  this  passage  home,  a  few 
pounds  over  \  cwt. ;  foresail  a  little  under  \  cwt. ; 
storm  mizen  over  \  cwt. ;  running  rigging,  including 
chain  jib  halyards,  3  cwt.,  of  which  half  would 
come  on  deck,  sailing. 

Adding  all  together — ^ballast,  chains,  sails,  water, 
fuel,  and  stores,  there  are  15  tons  below;  and 
masts,  bowsprit,  spars,  rigging,  mainsail,  boat,  &c., 
about  1  ton  7  cwt.  above  deck. 

These  weights,  if  not  absolutely  correct,  are 
nearly  so.  The  greater  part  I  have  weighed,  in- 
cluding the  ballast,  mainboom,  topmast,  and  many 
other  spars.  Anchors  are  marked,  and  chains 
calculated  from  a  table.  The  canvas  carried  when 
coming  home  weighed  over  3  cwt. 

With  a  view  to  economy,  my  custom  is  to  keep 
everything  in  the  best  order  possible.  The  vessel 
is  covered  with  a  canvas  awning  during  the  winter^ 
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to  protect  the  yarnished  mahogany  from  tlie 
weather.  Including  prime  cost,  the  expense  of  the 
awning  is  about  £3  per  annum;  otherwise,  the 
annual  expense  of  scraping  and  dressing — I  may 
also  add,  ruining  the  oak  and  mahogany — ^would  bie 
about  £10.  The  masts  must  be  scraped,  but  all 
other  spars  are  rubbed  down  with  sharp  sand  and 
canvas,  and  finished  with  powdered  pumice-stone 
and  canvas.  The  bolts  of  canvas,  of  which  the 
sails  are  made,  are  '^  Bumettized "  before  making 
up.  Although  this  process  does  not  entirely  pre- 
serve them  from  mildew  in  extreme  cases  of  neglect, 
it  does  so  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  saving.  Excepting  the  large 
foresail,  squaresail,  and  jib  topsail,  the  sails  are  all 
of  double  canvas,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  The  advan- 
tages are — ^that  they  hold  more  wind,  stand  any 
amount  of  sheeting  and  tackling,  without  losing 
their  original  shape,  and  are  altogether  more 
economical.  My  wire  rigging  is  twelve  years,  old:. 
The  shrouds  are  parcelled,  canvassed  and  blacked. 
All  this,  if  expensive  at  first,  is  real  economy. 

In  the  days  when  Vauxhall  and  Pimlico  were  in 
the  country  there  used  to  be  a  sailing  club  at 
Battersea,  whither  our  ya<5htsmen  were  wont  to 
resort  as  they  do  to  Gravesend.  The  latter  town, 
at  that  time,  was  reached  by  stage  coach  or  by  thie 
old  sailing  hoy.  I  seem  to  have  a  faint  recollection 
of  a  fleet  of  small  yachts  assembled  near  Battersea 
Bridge,  either  before.or  after  a  race,  about  the  year 
1835. 
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Before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  boats,  which 
was  not  until  1850,  my  father  used  occasionally  to 
talk  of  his  yachting  experiences  in  a  10-ton  boat. 
The  favourite  yam,  without  intending  anything 
disrespectful  to  the  adventurers  of  the  day,  was 
about  a  cruise  from  Battersea  to  Gravesend,  in 
which  they  ran  great  risks  from  sky  and  sea.  He 
told  us  how  that  the  man  in  charge — ^in  modem 
language,  the  captain— 'shouted  down  to  the  little 
cabin,  "  On  deck,  gentlemen !  On  deck !  Down 
all  sail  I  Down  all  sail  I  There's  a  squall  coming ! " 
If  he  had  lived  longer  I  should  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  extracting  further  particulars  about 
the  amateurs  of  the  time ;  that  is  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  give  them,  which  is  not  quite  certain^ 
considering  that  the  yam  could  only  have  been 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison 
unfavourable  to  himself  and  his  contemporaries. 
Some  old  Cornish  fishermen  will  not  allow  that 
there  is  any  improvement  in  boats,  or  in  the  art  of 
handling  them.  They  say  ''  it  never  ulows  now  as 
it  did  in  their  younger  days.^'  I  once  had  with  me 
an  old  North  Sea  fisherman  who  declared  that 
lightships  and  buoys  were  no  improvement,  and 
backed  his  argument  with  the  assertion  that 
'^wrecks  were  much  more  numerous  now  than  in 
his  younger  days — ^he  didn^t  care  about  increased 
traffic." 

My  father  would  not  believe  in  the  safety  of  a 
model  yacht  of  less  than  3  tons;  but  shortly  before  . 
his  death,  after  watching  me  one   day  from  the 
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beach  at  Dover^  he  allowed  me  to  give  liiTn  a  sail 
in  the  ''Leo/^  He  was  not  very  comfortable^ 
however^  and  did  not  think  her  such  a  fine  ship  as 
I  did !  Had  he  lived  two  years  longer  and  received 
a  letter  from  the  '^  Leo^''  at  Penzance^  stating  that 
I  had  been  to  the  Land's  End^  and  was  about  to 
start  on  my  return  to  Greenwich,  it  seems  that, 
judged  by  the  light  of  former  experience,  words 
would  have  failed  to  express  his  astonishment. 

In  my  turn  I  was  cut  out  by  the  "  Metallic  Life- 
boat Company  of  New  York,''  who,  a  few  years 
later,  found  men  willing,  in  advertising  their 
patent,  to  risk  starvation  by  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
and  exhibiting  the  '^  Red,  White,  and  Blue  "  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

I  have  never  sailed  in  one  of  these  lifeboats, 
which,  according  to  all  accounts^  possess  the  rare 
advantage  of  being  able  to  turn  over  in  a  heavy 
sea  without  foundering,  and,  for  a  change,  give  the 
crew  a  ride  on  the  bottom,  until  by  accident  or 
design  they -come  right  side  up  again,  and  allow  the 
men  to  get  .inside  and  have  something  to  eat. 

My  "  Leo  "  was  a  heavily  ballasted  pretty  little 
model  y«fcht  of  4  feet  draught,  that  would  haVe 
gone  down  like  a  stone  if  overpowered  in  a  squall, 
or  mismanaged  in, a  heavy  sea,  nor  would  the 
advantage  of  getting  inside  again  have  entered 
into  the  calculation  if  one  had  been  only  lucky 
enough  to  have  succeeded  in  getting  out. 

My  opinion  has  often  been  asked  about  these 
lifeboats  crossing  the  Atlantic.     The  one  referred 
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to  above  had  an  advertisement  of  the  builders  on 
the  bow,  and  was,  one  may  reasonably  snppossj 
either  lent  or  given  to  the  adventurers  to  make 
what  they  could  out  of  it — ^by  exhibition.  After 
her  return  from  the  Paris  Exhibition  she  lay  astern 
of  the  "  Orion  ^*  in  Greenhithe  Creek,  until  she 
was  taken  back  to  America  on  a  ship's  deck.  I 
have  always  understood  that,  financially^  she  was  a 
failure,  chiefly  owing  to  her  being  exhibited  as  a 
full  rigged  ship,  with  royals  and  studdingsails  set, 
which  was  manifestly  too  preposterous  even  for  the 
credulity  of  the  shallowest  landlubber.  Others 
have  crossed  in  emulation  of  that  feat,  but  all 
apparently  with  a  view  to  make  dollars  by  exhibi- 
tion, which  is  so  repugnant  to  British  taste  that 
they  have  left  our  shores  no  better  freighted  than 
they  came.  That  the  boat  will  not  sink  is  great 
ground  of  confidence ;  but,  after  the  first  success, 
they  who  adventure  on  a  similar  voyage  expose 
themselves  to  hardships,  and  the  chance  of  terrible 
privations,  for  no  useful  purpose.  I  intend  no 
disparagement  to  American  enterprise  when  I  state 
my  belief  that  thousands  from  our  side  would  be 
willing  to  perform  the  same  feat  provided  they  had 
a  better  object  in  view  than  any  we  have  as  yet 
seen. 

There  have  been  some  plucky  exhibitions  of 
single-handed  sailing  by  gentlemen  whose  inex- 
perience as  seamen  has  led  them  into  very  erroneous 
estimates  on  many  points  connected  with  the  sea. 
One    great    objection    to     published    statements. 
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founded  on  sucli  estimates^  is  that^  if  read  seriously 
by  our  rising  generation  of  amateur  sailors,  they 
would  be  discouraged  from  making  any  attempt  at 
sea  whatever.  Everyone  must  be  struck  with  the 
mconsistency  of  gentlemen  relating  dangers  enough, 
if  true,  to  keep  everybody  else  away,  and  yet 
declaring  over  and  over  again  that  "  they  enjoyed 
it  immensely.  • '  I  have  never  complained  of  a  heavy 
sea.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  praised  it 
for  anything  but  its  grandeur,  which,  in  a  measure, 
it  was  compulsory  to  behold,  whether  agreeable  or 
otherwise. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  natural  disposition  in  men, 
writing  their  own  experience  of  hardships,  to  indulge 
in  a  degree  of  licence  they  are  unwilling  to  own, 
and  of  which  in  many  instances  they  are  quite 
unaware.  Whether  or  not  this  liberty  is  taken  by 
myself  or  others,  should,  where  personal  experience 
is  wanting,  be  judged  by  every  reader  according  to 
the  rules  of  common  sense. 

I  have  sometimes,  in  conversation,  spoken  of 
waves  passing  into  the  "  majestic  stage  " — a  term 
I  clearly  understand,  and  feel,  when  viewing  it, 
although  difficult  of  explanation.  In  the  ocean,  or 
in  the  Channel,  during  westerly  gales  of  many  days 
duration,  the  wind  will  perhaps  back  and  veer 
several  times  a  few  points  between  S.W.  and  N.W., 
accompanied  by  corresponding  movements  of  the 
barometer.  The  result  will  be  a  long  and  high 
westerly  swell,  very  grand  in  appearance,  with,  on 
the  top  of  it,  a  short  sea  from  the  quarter  in  which 
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the  wind  is  then  blowing.  I  object  to  the^  term 
"  ground  swell,*'  unless  caused  by  an  obstruction  to 
the  current  at  the  sea  bottom  sending  waves  to  the 
surface^  as  at  Portland,  the  Lizard,  and  the  Land's 
End,  &c.  In  deep  water  it  is  this  comparatively 
short  sea  on  the  top  of  the  main  swell  that  breaks, 
and  floods  a  vessel's  deck,  sometimes  doing  con- 
siderable damaGTC,  because,  breakincr  at  a  ereat 
elevation,  it  acqui;es  increased  momentum  frorthe 
height  of  its  fall,  and  because  a  large  ship,  being 
already  in  regular  motion  from  the  main  swell,  is 
not  prepared  to  rise  a  second  or  third  time  to  the 
''  cross  sea  "  on  the  top  of  it.  A  small  vessel  does 
that,  and  the  motion,  when  close-hauled  or  reach- 
ing, is  horrible.  The  short  sea  goes  down  soob 
after  the  wind  has  fallen,  but  the  swell  remains  for 
several  days,  although  gradually  subsiding. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  about 
the  speed  of  small  yachts.  Pew  of  them  carry 
patent  logs,  hence  they  always  sail  faster  than 
those  who  do.  Under  double-reefed  mainsail,  with 
the  peak  eased  down,  and  the  squaresail,  I  have 
registered  19  knots  in  two  hours — equal  to  11 
statute  miles  per  hour — running  before  a  heavy  sea 
in  the  Channel,  and  then  have  had  to  hand  the 
squaresail  in  ioiticipation  of  ^  JsquaJl  that  did  not 
fail  to  keep  its  promise. 

A  vessel  only  44^  feet  long  must  have  a  powerful 
midship  section  to  run  at  that  speed  with  safety, 
and  must  carry  more  canvas  than  it  would  be 
possible  to  come  to  the  wind  with.    The  disposition 
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to  sheer  violently  on  the  top  of  a  high  sea  is  very 
marked^  and  more  difficult  to  counteract  with  the 
hebn  than  when  sailing  easy;  at  that  speed  she 
seems  to  hang  on  the  crest  of  a  breaking  sea, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  her  quickly ;  at  that 
moment  you  feel  the  pressure  taken  ofE  the  tiller, 
and  she  is  whirled  along  until  the  break  of  the  sea 
is  past  the  rudder.  The  consequences  of  an 
accidental  gybe  and  a  broach-to  would  be  so 
serious  that  I  am  careful  not  to  risk  the  tiller  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  vessel.  All  vessels  have  pecu- 
liarities that  are  learnt  only  by  practice,  so  that  a 
man  who  understands  them  knows  beforehand  what 
they  will  do.  His  judgment  is  formed  by  the  run 
of  the  sea — ^whether  it  tends  to  one  quarter  more 
than  the  other — or  whether  it  will  break  before 
coming  up  with  the  vessel.  If  a  heavy  sea  always 
ran  in  nice  parallel  lines  it  would  be  very  little 
trouble,  but  it  does  not,  and  every  wave  that  looks 
threatening  must  be  watched,  and  the  helm  altered 
to  Imng  it  dead  aft.  I  should  not  like  to  run  a 
small  racing  yuxsht,  before  such  a  sea  as  this 
excepting  under  easy  canvas.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  at  the  time  what  a  dangerous  sail  a4^g 
squaresail — Placed  to  the  yard — ^is  to  broach  to  with 
when  blowing  hard— or  to  be  caught  aback  with  by 
a  sudden  shift  of  wind  in  a  squall.  A  vessel 
running  out  from  Cherbourg  under  such  a  sail  at 
1  A.M.,  24th  July,  would  have  experienced  this. 
The  shift  of  wind  was  instantaneous  from  Sbuth  to 
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N.W. — a  greater  change  than  I  have  ever  observed 
before.  From  West  to  N.W.,  and  from  W.N.W. 
to  Norths  in  a  squally  is  so  common  in  westerly 
gales^  that  when  clouds  bank  up  heavily  in  a 
northerly  quarter  it  should  be  expected. 

The  highest  rate  I  have  logged  "  reaching  '^  is  9 
knots^  with  the  jib-headed  topsail  set;  but  rates 
quite  as  high  have  been  attained  under  three-reefed 
mainsail^  when  not  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea. 
Between  the  Needles  Point  and  St.  Catherine's, 
blowing  hard  from  S.  W.,  with  a  heavy  sea,  I  have 
logged  8  knots  under  double-reefed  mainsail,  reefed 
foresail,  third  jib,  and  storm  mizen— notwithstanding 
we  were  much  delayed  by  luffing,  or  bearing  away, 
according  to  circumstances,  for  dangerous  seas. 
For  sea  forward  of  the  beam  I  always  lufE — abaft 
the  beam,  always  bear  away,  when  not  too  close  to 
land. 

It  is  a  great  pace  to  travel  in  a  heavy  sea,  with  a 
vessel  so  low  in  the  water  as  a  good  yacht  of  20  tons 
must  be.  Necessarily  battened  down  when  '^  reach- 
ing" in  the  trough  of  a  high  sea,  the  motion  of  a  20- 
ton  vessel — ^while  attending  to  the  charts,  or  trying 
to  get  some  food,  in  the  close  atmosphere  below — ^is 
dreadful.  I  have  known  a  man  who  had  been  at 
sda  50  years  come  on  deck  with  a  piece  of  biscuit  in 
his  hand,  declaring  he  would  have  been  sick  if  he 
had  staid  below  another  minute.  I  myself  have 
several  times  had  to  forego  meals  for  the  same 
reason.  But  this  quick  motion,  which  is  character- 
istic of  powerful  small  vessels,  is  their  safety;  for  it 
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is  manifest  that  tmless  they  quickly  recover  their 
''scend/'  and  rise  high  over  the  sea,  they  must 
take  a  large  quantity  of  water  on  board. 

Some  large  ships  are  said  to  sail  fast  on  a  wind 
in  moderate  weather,  but  I  have  never  met  with 
one  yet  that  had  improved  her  position  upon  us 
after  several  hours  parting.  Blowing  hard  enough 
for  U8  to  require  three  reefs  down,  they  are  good 
ships  if  they  can  do  better  than  '^  hold  their  own.'' 
We  never  make  less  than  three  knots  dead  to  wind- 
ward, often  more,  which  depends  not  so  much  on 
the  height  of  the  sea  as  on  its  character.  Where 
no  protection  can  be  got  from  the  land,  in  heavy 
weather  it  is  safer  and  more  comfortable  to  keep 
the  deepest  water.  In  fine  weather  we  practically 
sail  within  4^  points  of  the  wind;  blowing  hard, 
with  a  heavy  sea,  my  custom  is  to  ease  the  main- 
sheet  a  little  and  sail  5  points. 

Three  and  four  knots  per  hour  dead  to  windward 
sounds  small ;  but  I  am  writing  of  actual  practice 
in  heavy  weather,  when,  with  the  exception  of 
larger  yachts,  nothing  seems  able  to  come  near  us ; 
70  to  80  miles  a  day  against  a  strong  wind  is  not 
pleasant  sailing,  but  it  is  worth  doing  if  you  want 
to  make  progress.  To  make  this  good — ^the  rate 
through  the  water  being  6  and  7  knots — requires 
careful  steering.  Those  who  have  never  seen  a 
heavy  sea,  talk  and  think  lightly  of  it,  but  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  finest  "fore  and  afters''  are 
compelled  to  heave-to,  for  fear  of  drowning  the 
hands. 
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The  word  ''gale''  amongst  yachtsmen  is  quite  a 
relative  term.  It  would  be  a  gale  for  a  10-ton 
modem  racing  yacht^  when  a  wholesome  cruiser  of 
that  tonnage  would  not  think  much  of  it.  I  think 
it  may  be  considered  a  yachtsman's  gale  at  sea  when 
two  or  three  reefs  are  an  absolute  necessity^  and 
when  nothing  but  smart  fore  and  aft  vessels  attempt 
to  turn  to  windward. 

I  was  once  requested  to  remark  upon  the 
anchorages  in  the  Channel.  The  reason  why  so  few 
are  recommended  in  the  Sailing  Directions  is 
because  the  instructions  are  for  ships  and  coasters — 
vessels  that  are  not  able  to  beat  off  shore^  blowing 
hard.  Every  yacht  going  to  sea  should  be  provided 
with  the  general  chart  for  long  distances^  and  with 
all  the  detail  charts  of  half -inch  scale  and  upwards 
for  working  along  shore.  It  is  advisable  to  read  all 
that  the  books  have  to  say  against  an  anchorage^ 
and  then  disregard  the  warnings  if  you  think 
proper.  For  instance^  the  anchorage  off  Selsea 
village^  called  the  Park^  is  not  recommended^  but  it 
is  an  excellent  road  for  yachts^  and  a  great  f avoui'ite 
of  mine  with  the  wind  between  S.W.  and  North. 
Having  proper  charts^  it  is  easy  to  judge — by  the 
outline  of  the  coast^  the  soundings^  and  the  nature 
of  the  bottom — ^whether  it  is  advisable  to  anchor  or 
not.  Coasting  vessels  are  rarely  provided  with  this 
information^  but  yachts  should  never  be  without  it. 

Yachts  anchoring  for  the  night,  or  for  longer,  off 
such  places  as  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Beare  Road,  Lizard  Point,  Etretat,  Ac,  should — 
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unless  the  weather  be  very  fine^  with  a  good 
barometer — ^take  a  reef  or  two  in  the  mainsail^  haye 
a  moderate-sized  jib  on  the  bowsprit^  always  have  a 
buoy  ready  to  mark  the  chain  in  case  of  having  to 
slip^  and  never  delay  a  moment  longer  than  neces- 
sary when  the  wind  comes  fresh  off  the  sea.  The 
distance  from  low  water  mark  should  not  be  less 
than  a  third  of  a  mile ;  and  if  a  thunder  storm  were 
brewing  in  any  quarter  of  the  compass  it  would  be 
according  to  my  taste  ''to  clear  out  quickly/' 
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Being  unwell^  and  feeling  the  necessity  for  a  sea 
change^  I  left  Greenhithe^  Eent^  on  July  13th^  1877^ 
in  the  "  Orion,*'  with  ten  days'  provision  on  board^ 
intending  to  sail  down  the  north  coast  of  France  as 
faar  as  Cherbourg,  also  to  anchor  occasionally  on 
the  coast  before  reaching  there,  if  the  scenery 
tempted  me  to  effect  a  landing,  and  if  weather  per- 
mitted. Such  places  as  Yport  and  Etretat,  for 
instance,  are  far  more  attractive  to  me  than  the 
large  and  fashionable  towns.  Their  beautiful  cliffs, 
retired  aspect,  and  houses  covered  with  flowering 
creepers,  please  me  excessively. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  invigorating  and 
delightful,  or  better  calculated  to  make  one  forget- 
ful of  little  ills,  than  landing  at  a  picturesque  spot 
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for  a  few  hours'  scramble  on  cliffs  and  rocks^  or 
taking  a  cruise  in  the  boat — under  sail  or  otherwise 
—amongst  the  caverns  and  peculiarities  of  a  pretty 
coasts  returning  to  dine  and  sleep  on  the  open  sea^ 
free  to  stay  or  free  to  leave,  without  harbour  smells 
and  restrictions,  or  annoyances  of  any  sort. 

The  worst  to  be  apprehended  in  a  general  way, 
with  good  seamen  on  board,  is  having  to  leave  in 
haste  during  the  night,  with  the  loss  of  an  anchor 
and  a  few  fathoms  of  chain,  which  depends  upon 
whether  you  are  able  to  leave  in  good  time,  before 
the  sea  becomes  too  heavy  to  heave  up  the  anchor. 
In  this  case  the  chain  is  unshackled  and  buoyed 
ready  for  slipping,  the  sails  are  set,  and  when  she 
sheers  the  right  way  the  chain  is  slipped. 

Such  was  to  have  been  the  first  part  of  the 
cruise  from  which  I  expected  much  benefit.  After 
a  stay  at  Cherbourg  we  were  to  sail  to  Dartmouth, 
and  take  Mrs.  McMuUen  on  board  for  a  month's 
pleasure  among  the  Devonshire  harbours;  then, 
according  to  custom,  I  should  return  home  with 
the  men  alone — bearing  always  in  mind  that  I  came 
out  for  sea  air  and  plenty  of  work,  and  should 
make  best  use  of  the  opportunity. 

My  crew  consisted  of  two  men  from  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  whose. surnames  I  purposely  omit,  for  the 
sake  of  their  &inilies,  and  because  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  personally  vindictive.  They  are  representa- 
tives of  a  class  to  be  found  not  only  at  sea — where 
they  are  very  dangerous  as  look-out  men-^but  in. 
every  other  occupation  on  shore. 
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Henry^  who  had  been  to  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  had  sailed  in  other  yachts  before,  was  with  roe 
last  year  as  mate  and  seaman,  and  applied  for  the 
berth  again.  He  knew  my  hard  sailing  habits, 
having  thrashed  np  Channel  with  two  reefs  down, 
against  an  E.S.E.  wind,  between  Ist  and  3rd 
October,  making  the  passage  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Greenhithe  in  AA\  hoars.  I  mention  the 
time — and  also  the  fact  that  there  was  no  fire  lighted 
for  36  hoars — to  show  that  it  conld  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  extremely  violent.  When  there 
was  any  talk  of  a  rongh  sea,  he  made  snch  frequent 
and  boastfal  reference  to  this  tarn  to  windward, 
that  one  would  have  supposed  he  liked  it  far  better 
than  I  did,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  encounter 
any  quantity  of  it. 

George,  cook  and  seaman,  was  recommended  to 
me  by  Henry,  in  whom  I  had  great  confidence. 
Being  a  stranger,  I  warned  him  of  the  hard  sailing, 
spoke  of  being  days  under  way  without  going  into 
port,  and  mentioned  the  heat  of  the  forecastle  when 
there  was  much  firing.  I  habitually  take  this  pre- 
caution before  providing  the  clothes — ^in  order  to 
save  myself  the  annoyance  of  a  man  '^  throwing 
up ''  before  the  cruise  is  at  an  end.  He  professed 
himself  thoroughly  satisfied  with  these  arrange- 
ments, and  resolved  to  go  the  cruise.  Both  men 
had,  I  believe,  respectable  homes,  and  both  sent 
money  there — ^instead  .of  to  the  public-house. 
During  the  preliminary  preparations  I  heard 
neither  bad  language  nor  quarrelling ;   all  was  so 
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pleasant  under  the  influence  of  ten  hours^  sleep^ 
home  alternate  nights^  unlimited  tobacco  smoke,  no 
foul  winds,  and  no  salt  water^  that  at  home  I 
expressed  regret  that  we  were  not  bound  to 
Scotland — a  trip  which  necessitates  much  con- 
tinuous sailing,  day  and  night.  They  talked  freely 
of  the  cruise  to  Cherbourg — whither  they  had 
never  been  before — as  if  it  were  an  anticipated 
pleasure. 

July  IS^fc. — Under  these  hopeful  circumstances 
we  sailed  from  Greenhithe  at  4  p.m.^  with  a  fresh 
wind  from  S.W.,  and  reached  down  to  Birchington, 
near  Margate,  anchoring  in  the  Gore  Channel  at 
9.30  P.M.  In  Gravesend  Reach  a  conversation 
ensued  as  to  the  merits  of  a  sea  life^  both  men 
agreeing  that  it  was  hateful,  and  that  they  had 
rather  be  farmers,  or  almost  anything  than  sailors. 
I  remarked  that  if  they  had  been  brought  up  to 
any  other  employment  they  would  probably  have 
been  quite  as  dissatisfied,  and  have  thought  a  sea 
life  the  very  thing  to  suit  them.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  expression  of  these  sentiments 
would  have  been  better  timed  a  month  earlier. 

July  14^fc. — Blowing  strong  off  the  land — conse* 
quently  right  through  the  Downs.  Remained  at 
anchor,  doing  odd  jobs;  and  walked  to  Birching- 
ton  in  the  afternoon  to  get  the  burner  of  the  riding- 
light  repaired.  As  we  were  to  be  away  from  the 
English  coast  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  men 
asked  me  to  advance  them  £2  each  to  send  to  their 
wives.     My  confidence  and  respect  for  them  were 
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such  tliat  I  assented  witli  pleasure^  although  thej 
were  in  advance  already ;  but  the  effect  of  putting 
myself  pecuniarily  under  their  lee  was  most  mis-  . 
chievous,  and  showed  itself  in  a  few  hours.  They 
began  to  reckon  their  value  to  me  according  to  the 
kindness  I  showed  them,  taxing  my  forbearance, 
and  putting  the  price  higher  every  day.  If  I  dis- 
missed them,  or  if  they  discharged  themselves,  they 
would  not  only  plunge  me  into  great  vexation,  but 
be  absolute  gainers.  I  never  was  in  such  a  position 
before,  and,  being  unwell,  felt  less  disposed  to  con- 
tend with  it.  Intentionally  avoiding  violent  and 
irritating  language,  I  several  times  brought  them 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  we  got  on  charmingly  until 
the  wind  or  the  sea  gave  new  offence. 

July  Ihih. — 4  A.M., barometer  at  lowest;  10  a.m., 
wind  S.W.,  very  strong  and  fine,  barometer  rising 
fast.  In  the  expectation  that  the  wind  would  fly 
into  N.W.,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  heave  up  and 
make  for  the  Downs.  11.30  a.m.,  got  under  way, 
with  two  reefs  down,  and  had  rather  a  heavy  beat 
against  wind  and  tide  to  the  Little  Downs,  anchor- 
ing there  at  7.30  p.m.  The  men,  at  my  suggestion, 
had  their  dinner  before  rounding  the  North  Pore- 
land,  so  that  inwardly  at  least  they  were  well  pre- 
pared for  a  smart  sail,  which  did  me  so  much  good 
that  I  enjoyed  my  dinner  more  than  for  several 
previous  weeks. 

July  \&th. — The  men  were  on  the  grumble  from 
turning  to  windward  the  previous  day.  When 
called  at  5.30  a.m.  they  grumbled  furiously  that 
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they  were  kept  sailing  all  day  and  Iiad  to  turn  out 
Gi^rlyy  getting  no  proper  rest^  although  they  had  to 
^  acknowledge  having  turned  in  at  10  f.h.^  making 
74  hoars  in  bed.  Taming  out  myself  at  five^  and 
observing  that  the  weather  looked  bad^  I  had  called 
them  at  that  hoar  with  the  intention  of  getting  the 
anchor  at  slack  water^  as  I  felt  certain  there  would 
be  a  trouble  about  it  when  the  tide  came  to  wind* 
ward.  To  satisfy  their  childish  complaint^  and 
being  in  doubt  whether  they  would  work  properly, 
I  allowed  them  to  lie  an  hour  longer,  and  then  had 
break&st  before  loosing  the  canvas. 

8.30  A.H. — Commenced  to  heave  in,  and  soon 
experienced  a  difficulty;  sheering  violently  on  the 
weather  tide,  the  chain  worked  into  a  joint  of  the 
iron  keel-band,  almost  tearing  it  off  to  the  forefoot, 
and  there  got  jammed.  Blowing  hard  astern^  with 
a  rough  sea,  the  situation  was  most  awkward. 
After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  clear,  it  struck  me 
that  we  might  rouse  it  out  with  a  tackle  leading 
aft^  to  the  channel,  paying  out  suddenly  from  the 
hawsepipe;  this  proving  successful,  we  got  away 
at  10.30,  and  made  for  Dover  to  have  the  damage 
repaired — turning  to  windward  again  with  two 
reefs  down.  Off  the  South  Foreland  we  escaped 
several  heavy  seas  by  luffing  into  them,  but  at  last 
met  one  that  would  not  be  denied ;  the  cabin  sky- 
light being  un&tstened^  it  was  a  damper  below  as 
well  as  on  deck.  2.30  f.m.^  arrived  at  Dover,  and 
went  straight  into  the  Granville  Dock. 
.    July  l8^fe  and  \9tli. — By  arrangement  with  the 
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harbour-master  and  the  shipwriglits  went  on  the 
hard  (the  slip  being  engaged)|  and  heeled  oyer  to 
have  the  keel-band  repaired^  taking  advantage  of 
the  grounding  to  clean  the  copper.  Then  there 
was  more  grumbling  on  the  part  of  George^  who 
wanted  to  do  as  little  as  possible. 

Each  evening  we  returned  into  the  floating  basin, 
and  both  men  went  ashore  for  two  or  three  hours. 

July  20t1i, — ^Called  the  men  at  6  a.m.  Had  to 
shift  berth  by  order  of  harbour-master,  then  to  get 
ready  for  leaving  the  dock  at  7.30.  When  I  told 
&eorge  to  help  get  the  jib  out,  he  said  he  wanted 
to  light  the  fire  and  clean  out  the  forecastle.  Being 
peremptorily  ordered  to  come,  he  made  an  exhibi- 
tion of  himself,  and  showed  he  was  master  of  other 
th£i^n  polite  language.  I  called  him  aft,  and  asked 
him  point  blank  if  he  would  elect  to  go  ashore,  or  if 
he  would  remain  and  promise  to  conduct  himself 
better.  Freely  and  instantly  promising  as  desired, 
I  accepted  his  substitute  for  an  apology,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  not  occur  again,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  get  on  to  the  French  coast  without 
further  delay.  At  8.30  cleared  the  harbour  with 
the  wind  about  W.N.W.,  puffy  but  fine.  1  p.m.  off 
Bungeness— under  whole  mainsail,  foresail,  second 
jib,  and  second  mizen — ^the  wind  backed  to  west, 
and  came  on  to  blow  rather  fresh,  knocking  up  a 
httle  short  sea  that  made  the  vessel  a  trifle  uncom- 
fortable at  the  men^s  dinner-time,  and  sent  some 
smart  little  sprays  over;  whereupon  great  and  loud 
grumbling  began  again.     Henry  came  aft  and  took 
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a  seat  on  the  mizen  beam^  saying — '^  it  was  very 
hard  they  could  not  get  their  dinner  in  peace,  but 
must  have  it  spoilt  with  sea  water/^     The  chain- 
pipe — for  which  a  proper  cover  is  provided — being 
uncovered,  through  their  own  negligence,  a  little 
water  ran  down  on  the  table,  as  it  was  certain  to 
do;    also    the    fore    scuttle   was   left  wide  open. 
Absurdly  neglecting  to  take  any  steps  to  protect 
themselves,  they  came  aft  to  complain  that  no  other 
yacht  went  thrashing  to  windward  like  that,  and,  if 
they  had  much  of  it,  they  should  leave  at  Dartmouth. 
I  was  so  angry  at  this  crowning  absurdity  and 
childish  nonsense,  that,  after  thinking  it  over  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  put   about  and   stood  up 
channel,  undecided,  until  the  last  moment,  whether 
to  run  back  home  and  lay  up  at  once,  or  call  at 
Dover  for  fresh  hands,  or  anchor  in  Dungeness 
road  for  the  night  and  think  it  over.     Deciding 
upon  the  latter  course  as  the  most  reasonable,  I 
brought  up  there  at  3.30,  weather  extremely  fine, 
but  rather  fresh.     While  running  back  I  told  them 
that  22  years  ago  I  had  to  put  back  off  Hastings, 
in  the  ^^  Leo  ^^  of  less  than  3  tons,  but  that  I  had 
not  done  so  since  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
Disgusted  with  their  trumpery  and  unseamanlike 
complaiuts,  I  had  done   so   tww,  because  it  was 
useless    to    proceed   with  men  who   objected    to 
turning  to  windward,  as  it  was  not  likely  we  should 
be  able  to  command  fair  winds  and  smooth  water 
wherever  we  went.     Eunning  back  with  a  whole 
mainsail  in  fine  sunny  weather  was  so  contemptible 
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that  it  was  enough  to  make  one  sick  with  shame 
and  vexation.  Then  both  wanted  to  disclaim 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  running  back. 

Steering  hard  with  the  mainsheet  '*  pinned  in  '^ 
on  purpose  to  delay  arrival  at  Dungeness  Point — 
which  was  to  be  Decision  Point  with  me,  either  for 
home  or  the  anchorage — ^the  interesting  discussion 
was  cut  short  by  a  spray  over  the  weather  quarter 
which  soused  us  all,  and  made  me  laugh,  the  others 
going  forward  in  high  dudgeon,  as  if  they  had 
been  ladies  dressed  for  a  party,  afraid  of  their 
curls  coming  down. 

Dungeness  Road,  with  westerly  winds,  is  a 
delightful,  and,  to  me,  an  invigorating  anchorage. 
Under  other  circumstances  I  should  have  enjoyed 
it  much;  but  only  just  recovering  health,  depressed 
and  overpowered  with  vexation,  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  be  at  home.  When  the  anchor  was 
down,  both  men  were  so  civil  and  attentive — with 
the  prospect  of  smooth  water  and  ten  hours'  sleep 
— ^that  you  would  have  thought  they  had  passed  a 
day  of  severe  trial,  and  had  got  through  it  with 
great  credit.  Night  fine  and  moonlight.  About 
100  vessels  in  the  roads,  chiefly  small  traders. 

July  2\8t. — The  first  thing  after  breakfast  I 
called  upon  each  man,  separately,  to  state  whether 
he  desired  to  leave  the  vessel,  or  intended  to  com- 
plete the  cruise ;  and,  if  the  latter,  would  promise 
not  to  repeat  these  detestable  and  absurd  com- 
plaints. Feeling  ashamed  to  abandon  her  for  such 
trumpery  causes,   they   both  instantly  elected   to 
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remain,  promised  faithfully  to  give  up  silly  grumb- 
lings^ to  behave  civilly  and  well,  to  follow  me 
wherever  I  led,  and  take  the  rough  and  the  smooth 
together,  like  men.  As  nothing  could  appear  more 
satisfactory  than  such  a  return  to  common  sense^  I 
lost  the  miserable  gloom  and  disgust  that  had  come 
over  me  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  return  and 
find  other  men,  which  probably  I  should  have  done, 
considering  the  purpose  for  which  I  came  out.  Not 
having  sufficient  confidence  in  them  to  test  their 
new  promises  immediately  with  an  adverse  wind, 
we  remained  at  anchor,  finding  such  employment 
as  is  always  to  be  found  on  board  a  vessel. 

July  22nd, — ^The  fleet  left  early  in  the  morning. 
Being  Sunday,  my  intention  had  been  to  remain 
at  anchor.  But  the  wind  southing,  with  a 
falling  barometer  and  an  appearance  of  thunder 
in  the  S.E.,  I  decided  to  get  under  way  at 
10.30  A.M. 

The  Channel  was  so  full  of  vessels  turning  to 
windward,  many  of  them  large  ships,  that,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  storm  and  southerly  wind,  I  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  the  wind  again  veering 
to  W.S.W.  to  make  a  long  board  to  the  southward 
and  get  out  of  the  rut.  6.45  p.m.,  24  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Dungeness,  the  wind  backed  to  the  southward 
and  looked  very  stormy,  then  fell  calm.  8.30,  wind 
S.S.W.  light,  re-set  the  patent  log,  and  stood  to 
the  westward.  The  high  land  of  Fairleigh  was 
remarkably  distinct  against  a  streak  of  bright  sky 
under  the  dark  clouds. 
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July  29rd, — 1  a.m.,  heading  W.  by  N.  i  N.,  close 
hauled,  Beachy  Head  light  bore  N.W.  by  N.  21 
miles.  6.30,  Beachy  Head  N.  by  E.  15  miles,  took 
a  fresh  departure.  1  p.m.,  barometer  falling  rather 
fast.  3  P.M.,  in  a  rain  squall,  the  wind  shifted  to 
west,  then  fell  calm,  and  again  backed  to  the 
southward. 

My  two  poor  men  having  had  only  six  hours  each 
below  dnring  the  night,  were  in  such  a  languid  and 
sleepy  state,  that  as  the  sea  was  a  little  rough  I  let 
them  off  the  washing  down.  After  breakfast  one 
turned  in  for  three  hours,  and  after  dinner  the 
other  ditto ;  besides  that,  I  saw  comparatively  little 
of  them,  for  directly  I  took  the  helm  they  were 
away  down  forward  with  some  excuse  or  other,  and 
iimnediately  there  was  a  smell  of  pipe. 

They  were  always  complaining  of  the  heat  of  the 
forecastle,  with  little  reason,  one  would  suppose, 
since  they  were  continually  lolling  about  down 
there  smoking,  in  harbour  and  at  sea.  The  fact 
is,  they  were  enervated  by  excessive  smoking. 
Smoking  when  they  turned  out  in  the  morning, 
smoking  at  work,  and  at  every  spare  interval 
throughout  the  day  nntil  bedtime,  rendered  them 
sleepy  and  idle  in  the  extreme.  This  is  my 
explanation  and  excuse  for  their  silly  conduct. 

Earlier  in  the  day  a  conversation  about  fear  had 
taken  place,  which  rather  interested  me.  After  we 
returned  home  last  season,  a  curious  yam  was 
circulated — ^to  the  effect  that  I  was  very  much 
frightened  coming  up  Channel.     I  could  not  learn 
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how  it  arose,  nor  whence  it  came,  since  this  man 
Henry  denied  it  then ;  but  in  this  conversation  he 
said,  '^Now,  you  was  very  much  frightened  the 
night  we  turned  through  that  channel,  sir,  wasn't 
you?''  "Well,"  I  said,  "frightened  is  not  the 
word  I  should  use,  since  I  was  not  obliged  to  be 
there,  and  could  have  avoided  it  altogether  if  it  had 
pleased  me  to  do  so.  If  you  mean  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  about  the  successful  navigation  of 
so  dangerous  a  place,  with  my  own  property  and 
three  lives  at  stake,  you  are  right."  Turning  to 
George,  I  said,  "  Would  you  like  to  sail  through  such 
a  channel  at  night  with  any  man  who  was  not  very 
anxious?"  He  replied,  "No,  sir;  that  I  wouldn't." 
At  8  P.M.  it  rained  hard,  and  looked  so  very 
dirty,  that  we  hove-to  and  took  two  reefs  down. 
The  sail  was  wet,  and  Henry's  share  of  the  first 
reef  was  taken  so  carelessly,  that  if  the  third  and 
fourth  reefs  had  been  required,  the  points  would 
not  have  met.  As  he  was  unwilKng  to  alter  them 
and  disposed  to  be  insolent,  I  took  in  the  slack 
myself.  At  8.45,  made  a  good  landfall,  the  light 
of  Cape  Barfleur,  distant  20  miles,  appearing  on 
the  weather  bow.  The  lighthouse  stands  on  a  low 
point,  and  is  a  magnificent  building,  higher  than 
the  monument  of  London.  As  I  had  not  slept  at 
all  on  the  passage,  I  requested  that  both  men 
would  keep  the  deck,  and  relieve  me  from  unneces- 
sary fatigue,  until  we  came  up  with  the  dangerous 
and  rocky  coast  of  Barfleur,  where  the  diflSculties 
of  making  Cherbourg  at  night  or  in  thick  weather 
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begin.  Notwithstanding  this  reqnest^  Henry  went 
below  and  turned  in  at  9  o^  clocks  which  compelled 
me  to  be  up^  as  it  was  not  safe  for  only  one  man  to 
be  on  deck  in  bad  weather^  and  in  the  track  of  the 
Havre  navigation.  About  10  p.m.  the  Barfleur 
light  was  lost  for  an  hour  in  thick  rain^  which 
caused  me  some  anxiety^  as  the  tides  are  strong  and 
peculiar^  setting  hard  through  the  rocks^  which 
extend  a  long  way  from  the  coast.  My  attention 
ought  to  have  been  directed  entirely  to  the  charts 
and  the  lights^  and  the  men  should  have  steered 
the  course  and  kept  the  look-out.  At  midnight^ 
abreast  of  the  Cape^  I  called  Henry  on  deck^  when 
George  went  below  and  stayed  there.  Shortly  after 
Henry  took  the  helm,  I  asked  him  (from  below)  if 
Cape  Levi  light  was  broad  on  the  bow.  He 
answered,  ^^  that  he  should  not  call  it  on  the  bow  at 
all^  but  on  the  beam,  and  Barfleur  light  on  the* 
quarter,^^  which  was  untrue  and  misleading.  Had 
I  taken  his  word  for  it^  and  told  him  to  luff  a  point 
or  two,  instead  of  looking  up  to  see  for  myself,  we 
should  have  been  in  dreadful  peril.  Of  course, 
further  words  ensued,  of  anything  but  a  pleasant 
nature. 

July  24th. — 1  A.M.,  I  was  below  with  the  charts 
when  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  from  south  to 
N,W.  in  a  heavy  squall,  putting  us  on  a  lee  shore 
with  a  nasty  chopping  sea ;  the  lights  were  all  lost 
in  heavy  rain,  and  there  was  no  oue  on  deck  to  let 
go  a  halyard  or  tend  a  sheet.  Fortunately,  we 
were  able  to  carry  on  until  I  put  her  about,  and 
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thus  escaped  an  awkward  situation.  Heaving-to 
for  daylight — which  need  not  have  been  done  with 
two  good  men — ^we  drifted  so  far  out  that  it  was 
5  o'clock  before  we  were  able  to  get  inside  Cher- 
bourg breakwater^  after  shaking  out  the  reefs  to 
beat  against  tide  and  wind^  the  latter  having  fallen 
light  and  backed  to  the  S.W.  As  it  would  take 
an  hour  to  beat  up  to  the  anchorage  off  the  town^ 
and  both  men  were  on  deck  doing  nothing,  I  told 
them  to  wash  down,  intending  to  let  them  stay 
below  after  breakfast^  and  not  have  it  to  do  then-^ 
an  excellent  arrangement,  that  would  have  suited 
men  in  their  senses ;  but  it  did  not  suit  them.  So 
they  first  proceeded  to  light  their  pipes,  and  then 
languidly  to  the  work,  coming  aft  with  the  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  carrying  on  a  grumbling  conversation 
at  me  and  the  vessel,  loud  enoagh  for  me  to  hear. 
I  took  no  notice  of  them  beyond  sharply  pointing 
out  the  places  they  missed,  as  I  had  just  resolved 
to  publish  their  complaints,  and  thought  it  better 
to  '^give  them  plenty  of  rope^' — a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding under  difficulties  that  has  since  become 
'^  parliamentary.**  Their  promises  were  proved  to 
be  so  worthless,  that  I  could  no  longer  feel  the 
slightest  respect  for  them.  The  kindly  feeling  that 
had  hitherto  subsisted — and  prompted  me  to  ex- 
postulate with  them  at  the  time,  and  point  out  how 
absurdly  they  were  behaving — ^had  quite  departed ; 
if  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  so,  hanging  them 
mentally  had  taken  its  place.  6  a.m.,  anchored 
ofE  the  town  of  Cherbourg. 
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Tlds  ended  the  first  part  of  the  cruiae,  which^  in 
seyerity,  would  bear  no  comparison  to  what  some 
of  their  townsmen  had  borne  cheerfnlly,  and  with- 
out a  mormor^  in  my  hearing.  We  were  at  no 
time  under  shorter  canvas  than  two  reefs^  and 
never  had  half  the  sea  encountered  on  many  pre- 
yioos  occasions. 

July  2hth. — Galled  the  men  at  the  usual  hour. 
I  cannot  suppress  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  seamen 
who  require  to  be  called  after  nine  hours  in  bed. 
I  remonstrated  frequently — ^that  turning  in  two 
hours  later  than  they  did^  it  was  ridiculous  that  I 
Bhould  have  to  call  them^  or  else  have  the  work 
behindhand  for  the  day.  If  late,  through  my  over- 
sleeping^ they  knocked  off  in  the  middle  of  wash- 
ing down  to  go  to  breakfast ;  then^  after  a  leisure 
pipe,  proceeded  to  finish  the  work.  The  clock  in 
ihe  forecastle  was  only  valued  for  negative  pur- 
poses, viz.,  to  show  how  early  it  was  in  the 
morning,  or  how  late  it  was  for  meals  and  for 
bedtime. 

Our  spare  spars,  weighing  about  two  hundred- 
weight, are  rested  on  spar-cleats,  and  lashed  to  the 
stanchions.  They  should  be  shifted  about  twice  a 
week.  Upon  this  particular  morning,  instead  of 
putting  them  down  quietly,  it  was  being  done  with 
such  unnecessary  clatter  over  my  head,  that  it  was 
like  rifle  firing  in  the  cabin.  Being  in  good  humour 
with  each  other — which  was  not  always  the  pase — 
it  was,  "Mind  your  toes,  mate,'^  "Mind  your 
fingers,"  but  not  a  thought  for  my  comfort  beneath. 
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I  bore  it  for  some  time — I  cannot  say  patiently — 
and  then  called  out,  angrily^  to  stop  it.  Little  did 
they  think  that  my  employment  in  bed  was  sum- 
ming them  up  in  the  log-book^  which^  daring  an 
experience  of  27  years^  I  had  never  felt  called  npon 
to  do  before.  Let  us  leave  this  wearisome  subject 
for  a  while  and  turn  our  attention  to  something 
more  agreeable. 

Cherbourg^  the  great  arsenal  and  dockyard  of 
the  north  of  France,  is  not  very  far  from  the 
Channel  Islands.  A  glance  at  the  chart,  and  a 
page  or  two  of  the  book  of  directions,  will  convince 
anyone  that  it  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  coast  to 
make  in  a  calm,  or  with  a  strong  fair  wind,  when 
the  landmarks  are  hidden  in  rain  and  mist.  To 
the  eastward  are  the  races  and  rocks  around 
Barfleur  and  Levi ;  to  the  westward  is  the  race  of 
Aldemey — ^both  equally  unpleasant,  as  a  surprise, 
when  you  do  not  want  them. 

The  town  of  Cherbourg  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
a  bay,  in  which,  at  one  time,  it  was  dangerous  to 
be  caught  at  anchor  with  onshore  winds.  In  1853 
the  breakwater,  two  nautical  miles  in  length,  was 
completed  by  order  of  the  late  Emperor,  after  being 
in  progress  70  years.  Its  eastern  end  extends  to 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  reefs  of  '^Ile 
Pel^e,"  which  protect  the  bay  from  any  great  sea 
on  that  side.  The  western  side  is  more  open, 
having  no  such  convenient  reef  to  approach ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  this  arm  overlaps  ^^  Fort  du  Homet,'' 
the  appearance  from  the  road,  where  yachts  and 
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small  mercliant  vessels  anchor^  is  that  of  being 
landlocked.  With  westerly  winds  a  considerable 
swell  is  thrown  into  the  bay  through  this  openings 
which,  however  inconvenient  to  some  persons,  is 
not  dangerous  to  any.  There  is  a  capital  harbour 
and  floating  basin,  entered  between  two  fine  stone 
jetties,  for  those  who  prefer  the  dust  and  bustle  of 
a  town,  with  smooth  water,  to  a  fine  healthy  sea 
anchorage  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  little  motion. 
For  many  reasons  my  preference  is  decidedly  for 
the  latter.  You  can  get  under  way  for  a  cruise,  or 
sail  about  in  the  boat ;  and  what  a  jolly  place  for  a 
saQ ! — about  five  square  miles  of  protected  water, 
i^th  something  to  interest  you  all  round.  In  my 
opinion^  its  freedom  from  squalls  places  it  far  above 
any  English  port  for  pleasure  sailing. 

Well,  but  what  about  provisions  in  bad  weather  ? 
Close  reef  the  boat^s  sail,  and  have  a  little  more 
fun  and  adventure  in  getting  them.  Instead  of 
becoming  weary  of  the  town,  as  I  should  do  if 
imprisoned  in  the  basin,  I  take  a  pleasure  in  the 
daily  visit.  The  people  in  the  shops  and  at  the 
stalls  in  the  market  are  all  so  civil  and  obliging, 
that  it  is  quite  agreeable  and  amusing  to  be  forced 
to  attend  to  the  catering  yourself.  When  you  have 
had  enough  French,  and  have  tired  yourself  a  little, 
it  is  another  real  pleasure  to  return  to  the  vessel 
and  pure  dea  air  again. 

The  distance  from  the  quay  straight  out  to  the 
breakwater  is  over  two  miles — ^from  the  quay  to 
our  anchorage  only  half  a  mile.     At  this  distance. 
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I  trast  this  book  will  be  read  by  some  who  are 
interested  in  labour  afloat  and  asbore;  and  tbat 
something  approximating  to  an  estimate  of  wbat 
may  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  man — ^without 
complaint  of  overwork — ^will  be  deduced  from 
it.  If  not,  one  motive  for  undertaking  tbe  work 
has  failed,  tbe  more  so  as — ^in  furtherance  of  this 
object — it  was  carried  to  an  extent  not  at  first 
contemplated. 

Some  will  say,  "  This  is  all  very  well ;  you  did 
the  work  you  liked  best,  but  what  about  the 
cleaning  and  general  drudgery,  in  which  you  took 
no  part  with  the  men?'*  The  book  must  answer 
that,  and  I  trust  wiU  not  fail  in  convincing  those 
whose  knowledge  renders  persuasion  unnecessary. 
My  desire  was  to  test,  by  personal  experience, 
the  genuineness  of  the  men's  complaints  about 
overwork.  Simply  taking  the  place  of  one  man 
would  have  been  of  no  practical  use  whatever, 
since,  if  I  had  done  three  parts  of  the  work,  it 
would,  from  the  novelty  or  unlikelihood  of  the 
proceeding,  have  remained  an  open  question,  even 
in  some  ^^  generous  minds,"  whether  a  fair  share 
had  been  done  by  me  at  all.  For  the  criticism  of 
those  who  cannot  class  themselves  under  this  head 
I  care  nothing. 

Juhj  ZXst, — At  sea  the  ^^  Orion's  "  boat  is  carried, 
bottom  up,  on  one  side  the  deck.  One  gunwale 
rests  on  the  booby  hatch,  clear  of  the  skylights, 
and  the  other  on  the  deck,  with  her  side  against 
the  bulwarks.     Lashed  in  this  position  she  closes 
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one  side  of  the  deck  for  traffic — an  inconvenience 
little  felt,  with  the  other  side  quite  free.  Weighing 
aboat  2cwt.,  it  requires  two  men,  and  great  care,  to 
turn  her  over  in  such  a  confined  space  without 
damaging  herself  or  the  skylights. 

As  the  men  in  the  ^^Dachshund's''  boat  would 
shortly  be  going  off  to  the  yacht,  I  asked  them  to 
step  aboard  and  help  me,  which  they  promised  to 
do.  From  a  remark  made  by  one  of  them,  and 
which  I  suppose  he  repeated  to  the  owner  of  the 
yacht,  it  is  clear  my  men  had  been  unwise  enough 
to  brag  that  they  had  left  me  in  the  lurch.  I 
was  a  martyr,  it  is  true — but  of  several  days^  older 
date. 

At  7.30  I  arrived  alongside  the  ^^  Orion,^'  hooked 
on  the  davit  tackles,  jumped  aboard,  and  hoisted 
up  the  boat  at  once,  a  bit  at  a  time,  first  one  end 
and  then  the  other;  when  I  had  changed  shore- 
going  suit  for  old  light  working  clothes,  I  lashed 
everything  in  the  boat  belonging  to  her,  cast  off 
runner  tackle  and  ridge  rope,  and  swung  her  in 
board.  As  the  men  had  not  come,  I  was  in  the  act 
of  preparing  a  plan  for  turning  her  over  with  the 
runner  tackle  and  topsail  halyards,  when  a  boat 
came  alongside  with  three  gentlemen  who  had 
kindly  come  instead  of  the  men.  My  boat  was 
settled  in  her  place  when  one  of  them  said,  "Surely 
you  are  not  going  to  take  this  vessel  to  sea  by 
yourself  ?  ''  I  answered,  "  Please  excuse  me  from 
making  any  reply,  I  wish  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject,  since  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be 
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done.  I  appeal  to  yon  as  gentlemen  to  abstam 
from  making  any  remarks  whicli  might  giye  rise  to 
reports  based  on  no  solid  foundation^  and  be  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  my  friends/'  This  they  readily 
promised^  and  with  a  mutual  ''good  night^^' 
departed  to  their  own  yessel. 

My  davits  are  guyed^  and  connected  by  small 
chain^  dividing  in  the  middle ;  each  one  is  made  up 
separately  for  stowage^  chains  and  tackle  are 
frapped  with  the  tackle  fall^  stowed  abaft  the 
mizenmast  under  the  stern  gratings^  and  lashed  to 
the  main-horse  timbers ;  they  are  awkward  shaped 
half-hundredweights  that  damage  everything  they 
touch,  unless  carefully  handled.  Having  set  up 
runner  and  ridge  rope,  oiled  all  iron  work,  greased 
all  leather  work — going  round  with  oil  bottle  and 
grease  can — I  had  a  general  look  round  on  deck, 
.and  then  went  below,  where  there  was  plenty  to  do. 
After  an  intensely  hot  day  the  night  was  very 
cloudy  and  close,  barometer  slightly  receding,  and 
every  appearance  of  a  storm;  heavy  clouds  had 
been  seen  in  the  west,  and  distant  thunder  heard 
during  the  afternoon,  but  fortunately  for  me  it  held 
off,  and  remained  calm. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  advisable  to  try  the  effect 
of  astringents  during  the  day,  but  dared  not 
persevere  with  any  one  of  them,  without  advioe, 
lest  by  any  chance  harm  and  delay  should  result. 
It  is  said  that ''  a  thing  determined,  is  half  done  '' ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  although  this  rule,  like 
all  others,  is  subject  to  exceptions.     That  it  was 
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not  so  in  my  case  was  duoy  as  &r  as  my  limited 
powers  are  concerned— do  not  smile  prematurely — 
to  the  great  care  I  took  of  myself.  Sufficient 
brandy  was  bomt  to  fill  an  ordinary  flask;  two 
pint  bottles  of  good  cbampagne^  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses^  were  placed  in  readiness,  and  a  patent 
tap  screwed  into  one  of  tbem  for  immediate  use; 
and  sbortly  after  getting  to  heavy  work,  being 
exposed  to  the  night  air,  necessarily  in  a  state  of 
semi-nudity,  I  went  below  and  pot  a  nine-inch 
band  of  flannel  three  times  round  the  loins;  this 
was  a  great  success,  and  relieyed  me  of  a  legitimate 
source  of  anxiety.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that 
burning  brandy  for  a  minute  or  so  modifies  its 
injurious  properties,  aud  renders  it  softer  and  more 
palatable  to  invalids  and  those  who  dislike  it.  My 
medicme,  however,  was  outside  the  breakwater,  and 
out  there  I  was  determined  to  find  it,  if  the  work 
could  be  accomplished  with  half  the  success  that 
attends  the  jmaU  of  modem  romances.  In  those, 
however,  the  habitations  are  generally  scenes  of 
merriment  before  the  happy  conclusion.  I  cannot 
say  how  delightful — to  me— mine  is  when  all  goes 
right,  but  now,  with  a  dead  calm  outside,  and 
tremendous  work  ahead,  there  was  a  strange  and 
almost  oppressive  silence  below,  that,  with  open 
doors  exposing  the  tenantless  and  dark  forecasUe 
to  partial  view,  made  itself  felt.  There  was  no 
ripple  against  the  vesseFs  bows,  no  sigh  of  wind  in 
the  rigging,  but  heavy  gloom  overhead,  and  corre- 
sponding dullness  below.     I  burned  the  brandy  in 
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an  ^tna^  set  on  the  table^  and  standing  on  a  dish 
for  safety.  After  heating  it  externally  with 
methylated  spirit^  the  match  was  applied^  and 
instantly  there  arose  a  startling  flame  of  blue^ 
tipped  with  yellow,  6  to  8  inches  wide,  and  12  to  15 
inches  high,  which  threw  a  weird  light  fore  and  aft, 
such  as  you  sometimes  see  upon  the  stage.  The 
effect  was  so  extraordinary — combined  with  the 
exceeding  stillness  of  the  night — ^that,  if  one  of  our 
grave  philosophers,  who  explain  everything,  and 
believe  nothing,  had  been  with  me  and  seen  one  of 
Pepper^  s  ghosts  descending  the  fore  ladder,  the 
probability  is  that  investigation  would  have  been 
postponed,  and  that  the  after  ladder  would  have 
been  a  scene  of  undignified  contention. 

Everything  movable  in  the  forecastle — table^ 
cans,  buckets,  cooking  utensils,  and  crockery — had 
to  be  lashed  or  jammed  up  ready  for  sea;  dead 
lights  in  the  bow  screwed  up;  stove  funnel  un- 
shipped and  the  flange  covered  on  deck.  It  is  as 
great  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  see  everything  in 
its  place  when  the  vessel  is  plunging  in  a  heavy- 
sea,  as  the  discomfort  is  great  in  having  them  tossing 
and  tumbling  about,  adding  confusion  and  a  dirty 
mess  to  that  which  is  perhaps  already  suflSciently 
trying.  I  have  found  crockery,  glass,  and  even 
the  clock,  uninjured,  in  places  so  seemingly  impos- 
sible, that  I  have  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything 
occurring  in  the  races  open  to  the  Atlantic. 

I  drank  a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  chiefly  warm 
cocoa  ;  once  tried  a  pint  mug  of  Liebig,  but  found 
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it  so  nanseous  that  the  dose  was  not  repeated; 
several  times  mixed  a  teaspoonful  of  granalar 
magnesia  in  water  to  assuage  raging  thirsty  and  at 
intervals  a  wine  glass  of  champagne^  or  a  little 
brandy  weakened  with  water;  it  seems  an  odd 
mixture^  and  my  re0.ders  may  laugh^  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  quantity  when  you  come  to  pints,  and  a 
limit  is  imposed  by  quality  when  stimulants  are  in 
question.  So  I  just  took  what  I  fancied  or  felt 
most  to  require,  occasionally  eating  a  little  biscuit. 
By  degrees  I  settled  things  in  my  own  cabins  and 
pantry,  put  everything  forward — in  the  way  of 
clothes,  eatables,  &c.  —  that  was  likely  to  be 
wanted,  and  everything  back  out  of  sight  that 
would  not  be  wanted,  so  as  to  have  neither  thought, 
trouble,  nor  delay,  in  procuring  anything  required. 
The  same  with  all  ropes,  tackles,  and  strops. 

Attention  to  these  matters  ran  away  with  hours 
of  time ;  and  if  all  my  movements  had  been  regis- 
tered by  a  pedometer,  and  my  steps  up  and  down 
the  eight  rounds  of  the  ladder  counted,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  to  find  that  I  had  taken  a  good 
constitutional,  and  might  have  looked  over  London 
from  the  golden  gallery  of  St.  PauPs.  The 
necessity  for  economising  strength  was  not  over- 
looked, but  trying  to  think  of  a  dozen  things  at 
once  would  have  wasted  time  and  led  to  confusion. 
Between  7.30  p.m.  of  the  31st  and  9  o^clock  next 
morning  I  had  eleven  hours  work  to  get  outside 
the  breakwater.  If  asked  to  give  a  strict  account 
of  my  time,  it  would  not  be  possible,  but  one  or 
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two  suggestions  wiU  go  far  to  make  it  clear. 
Many  things  require  to  be  held;  yon  have  to  go 
and  fix  them,  return  to  jrour  own  work,  and  then 
back  to  release  them  again.  There  is  plenty  of 
that  in  ha.ndling  the  mainsail.  All  ropes,  after 
temporary  use,  were  coiled  down  in  their  places. 

It  may  seem  tedious  to  my  readers  to  take  them 
back  again  for  a  few  hours,  but  it  will  be  excused 
when  they  remember  that  I  was  carrying  on  more 
than  one  work  at  a  time  (or  something  very  like 
it),  and  must  for  convenience  relate  each  separately. 

After  the  forecastle  was  settled,  and  the  meal 
called  tea  disposed  of,  I  went  on  deck  at  9.30,  took 
the  covers  off  the  mainsail,  rolled  them  up,  and 
stowed  them  away.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  to 
hear  that,  notwithstanding  my  hands  were  in  first 
rate  working  order,  I  considered  it  essential  to  pat 
on  a  pair  of  calf -skin  gloves.  The  laughable  sight 
they  presented  in  the  morning  quite  justified 
their  use,  and  proved  conclusively  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  get  through  the  work 
without  them.  After  uncovering  the  sail,  main 
and  peak  halyards  were  hooked  on,  and  hand 
tautened  j  peak  tyer  and  iaJl  stops  cast  off — ^the 
last  being  the  bunt  tyer  which  let  fall  a  hundred- 
weight and  a  half  of  canvas  to  the  deck  and  against 
my  legs.  It  would  most  likely  knock  anyone  down 
who  was  unprepared  for  it;  to  me  it  was  a  sufficient 
reminder  of  the  labour  required  to  pick  it  up  again. 

My  intention  was  to  take  the  first  reef  down 
completely,  the  second  partially.     To  do  that  I  left 
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tlie  boom  in  the  crutch^  to  have  it  in  a  line  with 
the  mizenmast ;  hoisted  the  peak  a  few  f eet^  over- 
hauled the  whole  of  the  sail  to  lighten  the  foot  as 
much  as  possible ;  put  a  strop  on  the  mizenmast — 
standing  on  the  boom  to  fix  it;  hooked  a  tackle 
into  it,  and  into  the  cringle  of  the  second  reef,  and 
bowsed  it  aft  j  jammed  the  f all^  while  I  lightened 
up  the  foot  of  the  sail,  and  bowsed  aft  again  until 
it  was  taut  as  a  bar;  rove  the  first  earing— 
previously  soaping  it  well ;  settled  it  satisfactorily 
in  its  place  by  hand,  and  then  set  up  hard  with  the 
reef  tackle;  lashed  the  earing  to  the  boom  with 
about  a  dozen  racking  turns  of  small  manilla  line 
— ^which  I  have  never  known  to  give  out,  but  have 
often  found  as  troublesome  to  take  off  as  to  put 
on;  and  then  proceeded  to  tie  the  reef  up.  All 
this  is  hand-cutting  work.  Including  the  slab 
reef,  there  is  canvas  more  than  a  yard  deep  and 
28  feet  long  to  be  partly  gathered  up  and  partly 
rolled,  if  you  wish  to  be  neat.  When  there  is  no 
one  to  help,  you  must  hold  it  on  the  boom  with  one 
leg,  or  sit  upon  it,  while  tying  the  reef  points. 
Stout  canvas  is  very  obstinate.  Directly  the  full 
muscular  power  of  the  hands  is  relaxed  to  bring 
the  points  together,  it  slacks  out  and  must  be  done 
again.  Sometimes  I  hold  one  point  with  the  teeth, 
but  that  depends  upon  the  position.  It  seems 
simple  enough ;  so  it  is,  if  you  don^t  mind  seeing 
the  canvas  hanging  in  festoons  between  the  points 
and  don^t  care  whether  you  will  be  able  to  take  the 
other  reefs  or  not.     But  I  do  care ;    moreover,  in 
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language  too  mild  to  express  mj  real  sentiments^  I 
dislike  a  sloven;  and  if  an  hour  more  had  been 
required  to  take  a  perfect  reef,  another  hour  it 
should  have  had.  A  slovenly  reef,  a  slavenly  furl, 
and  a  dirty  mast  look  disgraceful  in  a  yacht  ol  any 
pretensions;  and  I  always  think,  when  the  tmifSt 
wants  scraping  very  badly,  that  the  master^  waa^ 
scraping,  too.  I  had  the  riding  light  to  work  Tyjy 
and  shifted  it,  as  required,  from  one  part  of  the 
rigging  to  another. 

My  favourite  bell  on  the  quay,  which  begins: 
tolling  at  the  rate  of  about  10  strokes  a  minute, 
sounded  very  melancholy  until  the  clapper  got  into: 
full  swing.  I  said  to  myself,  "  Please  go  ahead,  I 
don't  like  it ! " 

The  first  earing  being  secured,  I  shifted  the  reef 
tackle  to  the  second,  and  repeated  the  process, 
hauling  out  third  cringle  to  the  mizen,  and  lashing, 
the  second  earing  to  the  boom,  like  the  first.  The: 
reef,  however,  was  not  tied  up,  so  I  had  only  one' 
reef -down  for  sailing;,  but,  without  appreciably* 
reducing  the  area  of  the  canvas,  in  regard  to  labour,. 
I  was  half-way  on  with  the  second.  After  receiv- 
ing the  third  earing,  and  knotting  it,  I  added  two 
turns  of  small  rope  to  the  gafP  strops  to  strengthen 
them  against  possible  weakness,  and  turned  my 
attention  to  the  boom,  which  is  a  fine  useful  spar, 
but  a  terrible  bad  shipmate  in  a  breeze. 

The  ordinary  rolling  tackles  were  cast  ofE  and 
stowed  away ;  the  trysail  sheet  tackle,  which,  next 
to  the  mainsheet,  is  the  most  powerful  on  board, 
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was  securely  lashed  to  the  mainhorse  timber  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  the  upper  block — which  has 
large  sisterhooks — hooked  into  a  fourstand  manilla 
strop  on  the  boom  end.  The  weight  of  the  sail 
being  off  the  boom,  I  topped  it  with  the  burton, 
about  two  feet  higher  than  usual.  Having  satisfied 
myself,  by  inspection,  that  it  was  right,  I  set  the 
other  toppinglift  to  the  same  standard,  belayed  and 
clinched  both  falls,  intending  they  should  each 
bear  only  half  the  strain,  and  not  be  slacked  up 
again  until  the  end  of  the  passage.  Each  topping- 
lift  being  capable  of  doing  the  whole  work,  I  ^^  set 
up  against  them^'  with  the  mainsheet  and  trysail 
tackle,  which  formed  a  triangle  under  the  boom- 
end,  and  secured  the  boom  as  in  a  vice.  By  coming 
to  the  wind,,  the  same  could  be  done  any  time 
during  the  passage,  for  reefing  or  taking  the  sail 
ofi",  without  any  danger  whatever  to  myself.  The 
importance  of  having  the  boom  thus  under  control 
cannot  be  over  estimated. 

With  the  prospect  of  sailing  so  soon,  it  appeared, 
at  first  sight,  an  act  of  folly  to  go  through  the 
labour  of  furling  the  sail  again.  But  if  the  storm 
that  threatened  all  night,  and  made  it  so  dark,  had 
come  on  and  saturated  the  canvas,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  weight,  I 
could  have  succeeded  in  setting  it  at  all ;  so  furled 
it  was,  at  an  expense  of  energy  difficult  to  estimate, 
except  in  this  way — ^that  I  would  rather  set  the 
mainsail  twice  than  furl  it  once. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  much  of  the  work 
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in  the  mam  and  after  cabins  was  done  by  degrees ; 
in  fact^  it  was  reserved  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  such  heavy  and  exhausting  labour  as  I 
have  been  describing,  and  which  could  not  possibly 
be  carried  on  continuously.  Sheltered  below  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  night  air,  which  felt 
chilly  to  my  bare  head  and  scantily-clothed  body^ 
moderate  occupation  gradually  cooled  and  rested 
me  far  more  safely  and  effectually  than  sitting  or 
lying  down  for  a  few  minutes;  the  latter  would 
have  necessitated  extra  clothing — dangerous  to 
throw  off  again — have  induced  sleep,  and  indis- 
posed me  to  proceed. 

All  my  working  sails  are  of  double  canvas^ 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  and  are  roped  accordingly.  The 
advantages  are — ^that  they  hold  more  wind,  wear 
better,  and  never  lose  their  original  shape.  If  they 
require  more  setting  at  first,  they  also  require 
less  attention  afterwards.  To  set  the  small  mizen 
properly  requires  all  the  force  you  can  exert  with 
a  whip-and-tye  purchase.  As  the  leathered  iron 
traveller  jams  under  the  fall  of  the  halyard,  and 
prevents  the  block  getting  too  high,  you  may  set  up 
until  you  are  satisfied;  my  limit — alone  or  with 
assistance — ^is,  when  no  more  can  be  got.  The 
same  rule,  easy  to  be  remembered,  but  diflScult  to 
make  others  carry  out,  applies  to  everything  on 
board  that  requires  force.  When  the  tack  is  pur- 
chased down  there  is  a  luff  like  a  bar,  and  well 
stretched  halyards,  that,  if  dry  when  set  up,  give 
no  more  trouble  for  a  day  or  two.     The  lacing,  of 
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soft  mamlla^  is  rove  ^'in  and  out^^  while  hoistiing. 
As  the  head  of  this  sail  is  19  feet  from  the  deck, 
ajid  I  have  no  fancy  for  climbing  without  footholds, 
my  plan  is  to  stand  on  the  main  boom^  reach  the 
upper  turns  with  a  boat-hook^  and  finish  off  the 
lower  ones  by  hand.  At  first  the  taut  lacing  makes 
the  luff  a  little  irregular^  but,  when  the  sail  is 
sheeted  and  the  breeze  is  fresh^  it  falls  nicely  into 
place,  and  looks  well. 

This  was  my  next  job,  which  began  by  taking 
the  sail  from  the  locker,  and  ended  by  its  being 
furled  on  the  mast  and  stopped  with  canvas  tyers. 
Then  the  jib  claimed  my  attention ;  it  had  to  be 
put  on  deck  from  the  cabin,  and  dragged  forward 
in  the  bag.  Getting  a  jib  out  without  help  is  long 
and  hard  work  by  daylight — worse  in  the  dark, 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  chain  halyards  cannot 
be  seen.  When  the  foresail  also  was  ready,  it  and 
the  jib  were  stopped  up  together  in  the  lower 
cover  of  the  former,  with  a  long  canvas  tyer,  and 
the  outer  part  of  the  jib  was  stopped  along  the 
bowsprit. 

The  luff  of  this  jib  is  30  feet.  When  set  on  a 
reefed  bowsprit  the  sheet  just  clears  the  forestay. 
If,  on  the  passage,  the  outhaul  stretched  or  rendered 
a  few  inches,  it  would  require  a  general  re-setting. 
To  avoid  work  that  might  be  very  inconvenient,  I 
set  it  on  the  full  bowsprit  about  two  or  three  feet 
short  of  the  end,  which  allowed  a  margin  for  slack- 
ing that  could  be  corrected  in  a  minute  by  the  jib 
purchase ;    I  also  took  the  precaution  to  mouse  the 
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hook  of  the  traveller^  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  the  tack  shaking  free  if  anything  went 
wrong. 

The  bowsprit — a  7i-inch  3  cwt.  spar,  16^  ft.  out- 
board— 1  had  no  reason  to  fear,  whatever  the 
weather ;  so  the  work  on  that  and  the  jib,  like  that 
on  the  boom  and  the  mizen,  I  regarded  as  per- 
manent, excepting  that  the  jib  might  have  to  be 
let  in  a  foot  or  two,  if  the  third  reef  were  taken  in 
the  mainsail.  The  last  job  I  should  desire  to  face, 
when  alone  in  a  heavy  sea,  would  be  shifting  jibs 
with  chain  halyards ;  so  there  was  no  intention  of 
doing  it,  excepting  in  an  extreme  case  that  was  not 
likely  to  occur ;  to  show  how  unlikely,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  I  never  shift  third,  for  storm,  jib 
until  the  fourth  reef  is  taken  in  the  mainsail.  That 
has  occurred  only  about  four  or  five  times  in  twelve 
years.  We  have  carried  this  jib  in  such  heavy 
gales,  turning  to  windward  with  three  reefs  down, 
that  I  have  known  a  square  foot  of  the  tabled  clew 
to  be  blown  away  piecemeal  during  an  afternoon — 
going  to  the  ^^  Sultan  review,^'  in  1867  ,•  have  had 
the  f oresheet  horse  carried  away  with  a  reefed  fore- 
sail, and  the  mizen  bumpkin  carried  away  with  a 
reefed  mizen — going  to  Scotland  in  1875 ;  and  the 
bowsprit  sprung,  returning  from  Scotland  in  the 
same  year;  for  which  reason  the  present  spar  is 
about  a  hundredweight  heavier  than  the  last.  The 
jib  is  large  for  heavy  weather,  but  when  sheeted 
dead  flat,  with  a  tackle,  if  necessary,  it  has  the 
inestimable   advantage  of  enabling  us  to  lufE  for 
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heavy  puffs,  and  lift  the  mainsail,  or  throw  her  head 
up  for  a  dangerous  sea,  with  the  certainty  of  paying 
off  again  without  losing  headway.  In  the  ^'  Orion'' 
the  third,  as  against  the  storm,  jib,  is  good  for  two 
knots  an  hour  more  through  the  water.  Besides 
increased  area,  it  counteracts  the  strong  tendency 
to  weather  helm,  generally  exhibited  in  vessels  of 
great  gripe,  and  has  the  advantages  before 
mentioned. 

Aug.  Ist, — 1.30  A.M.,  the  jib  and  foresail  being 
secured,  I  went  below,  as  the  wind  was  too  light  to 
make  it  worth  while  doing  more  work  on  deck  for 
the  present.  Sailing  from  Cherbourg  in  a  very 
light  br6eze,  with  the  prospect  of  being  becalmed, 
was  more  to  be  feared  than  any  strength  of  wind. 
In  just  such  a  breeze  on  a  former  occasion,  we 
steered  to  the  northward  under  twice  the  spread  of 
canvas  I  was  going  to  carry  now,  and  drifted  down 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  Aldemey  breakwater, 
narrowly  escaping  being  carried  through  the  Race, 
or  worse,  through  the  Swinge.  Had  I  gone  out  in 
such  a  paltry  breeze  now,  and  found  myself  drifting 
helplessly — ^perhaps  first  towards  the  rocks  off 
Barfleur,  and  then  down  to  Aldemey — the  question 
might  pertinently  have  been  asked — in  fact,  I 
should  probably  have  asked  it  myself — ^^  Now,  you 
was  very  frightened,  sir;  wasn't  you?"  and 
should  have  had  no  difficulty  about  answering  in 
the  affirmative  I  If  determined  not  to  shift  the  jib 
for  a  smaller  one,  I  was  equally  determined  not  to 
carry    an    inch    more   canvas   than    was    already 
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prepared ;  no  duration  of  calm  would  have  induced 
me  to  shake  the  reef  out  of  the  mainsail. 

Either  the  success  of  the  work^  or  the  care  I 
had  taken  of  myself^  had  done  me  good^  for  certain 
it  is  that  at  2  o'clock  I  felt  hungry^  and  sat  down 
to  a  supper  of  cold  mutton,  lettuce,  bread  and 
butter,  and  Bass's  ale.  The  lettuce  and  the  ale^ 
after  the  gallon  of  liquids  that  had  gone  before, 
might  reasonably  have  been  excluded  from  the 
banquet,  but,  as  both  had  the  advantage  of  being 
cold  and  wet,  they  were  wonderfully  palatable. 

When  the  table  was  cleared,  I  laid  down  on  the 
sofa  with  a  greatcoat  over  me — just  to  think  for  a 
few  minutes — when  I  was  startled  by  a  gun  from 
one  of  the  forts.  To  my  astonishment  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  the  time  4.30.  It  was  still  very- 
cloudy,  but  there  was  a  breeze  from  W.N.W". 
After  a  wash  to  freshen  up,  I  went  on  deck  for  the 
final  effort. 

There  were  22  fathoms  of  chain  out.  The  first 
operation  was  to  heave  in  12  fathoms.  One  end  of 
the  handle  ships  on  the  windless,  the  other  into  an 
eyebolt  on  the  gunwale.  This  handle,  worked 
round  and  round,  gives  quick  delivery ;  but  it  is 
hard  work.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  barrel  of 
the  windlass  an  American  patent  is  fitted;  this, 
working  fore  and  aft  with  a  long  straight  lever, 
delivers  slowly,  but  is  less  laborious.  I  used  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  according  as  the  vessel 
sheered,  and  made  it  lighter  or  heavier.  But  it 
was   nearly  all   heavy,  and  explained  itself   soon 
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enough  by  bringing  the  anchor — a  Porter's  patent 
— to  the  surface,  crown  first,  at  7  fathoms,  trailing 
the  other  15  fathoms  along  the  bottom.     I  said  to 
myself,  '^  Oh !    here's  a  pretty  mess."     By  soine 
means,  di£5cult  to  explain,  a  half  hitch  was  taken  on 
the  tumbler  at  the  back  of  the  palm,  and  the  weight 
of  chain  beyond  kept  it  fast.    I  got  a  luff  tackle  on 
the  f orestay,  and  hooked  the  crown  of  the  anchor, 
but  it  was  too  much  for  me  without  a  second  tackle, 
which  I  was  hastening  to  procure.      Driving  first 
in  the  direction  of  a  schooner  at  anchor,  and  when 
clear  of  that — in  consequence  of  the  wind  northing 
— ^towards  the  shoal  water,  the  situation  was  most 
trying.      Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  I  spied  a 
fishing  boat  turning  to  windward,  and  hailed  it, 
in  the  belief  that  my  chain  had  been  fouled  by 
another  yessel's  gear,  of  which  the  men  would  be 
glad  to  take  possession,  and  release  me.      They 
came  under  the  bow  as  soon  as  possible  after  lower- 
ing sail,  rested  the  anchor  on  the  bow  of  their  large 
boat,  and  cleared  it  in  a  minute.      Having  seen 
nothing  of  the  previous  performance,  and  thinking 
that  I  was  only  temporarily  on  deck  in  consequence 
of  the  anchor  dragging,  they  generously  declined 
to  act  upon  my  polite  suggestion,  ^^  that,  having 
had  trouble  enough  already,  they  had  better  reeve 
this  (the  cat-fall),  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,''  and 
proceeded  wiiSi  equal  politeness  to  lay  the  anchor 
out  again,  to  my  secret  mortification.     However, 
smiling  pleasantly,  I  quietly  cribbed  3  or  4  fathoms 
of  chain  while  they  were  engaged  doing  it. 
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When  they  came  alongside  for  their  money, 
which  was  fortunately  ready  and  waiting,  I  started 
a  conversation  about  the  weather  and  the  fish  they 
had  caught — ^judiciously  chosen  subjects,  which 
transferred  the  interest  from  my  deck  to  the  clouds, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  their  own  boat,  and  enabled 
us  all  to  talk  at  once,  with  desirable  confusion. 
My  motive  was  to  stave  off  inquiry,  or  expression 
of  surprise  at  finding  me  with  gloves  on,  working 
at  so  heavy  a  job,  while  the  crew  were  supposed  to 
be  asleep  below. 

It  did  not  suit  me  to  let  them  know  that  I  was  alone 
on  board.  They  had  been  so  obliging  in  laying* 
out  the  anchor,  that  they  might  have  disregarded 
my  remonstrance  against  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  invading  my  deck,  and,  in  an  honest  and 
good-natured  way,  have  caused  me  much  annoy- 
ance. Considering  that  their  smacks,  of  my 
tonnage,  would  have  had  about  six  hands,  the 
whole  truth  would  have  been  too  much  for  them, 
but  the  fact  of  my  being  alone,  in  such  a  smart  and 
solid-looking  craft,  could  not  have  failed  to  become 
the  talk  of  the  wine  shops,  and  of  the  foreign  fleet 
of  various  nationalities  at  anchor.  If  the  know- 
ledge spread,  there  was  palpably  so  much  to  tempt 
cupidity,  that  I  should  have  been  too  suspicious  of 
my  neighbours  to  have  cared  to  turn  in  at  night. 
If  it  be  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
lock  and  barricade  myself  below,  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration for  unwelcome  visitors,  I  say,  '^that's  true 
enough,"  but  if  it   came  to  a  question  of  locking 
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and  barricading^  I  would  rather  be  locked  out^  for 
steamers  are  not  discriminating  as  to  those  who 
want  to  be  ran  into  and  those  who  don't.  From 
Englishmen  there  could  have  been  no  concealment ; 
but  Frenchmen^  being  occasionally  misled  as  to  our 
manners  and  customs^  mighty  if  the  matter  were 
afterwards  discussed^  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  engaged  in  an  act  of  charity  and 
benevolence,  such  as  my  lazy  crew  at  that  early 
hour  of  the  morning  would  have  highly  appreciated. 
For  every  reason,  it  was  better  to  run  no  risk  of 
being  talked  about,  since  it  remained  to  be  proved 
whether  I  could  get  under  way  at  all.  Even  then 
something  might  have  occurred  to  bring  me  back 
to  the  road  again.  In  this  cautious  spirit,  I  knocked 
off  work,  and  went  below  until  they  had  sailed  too 
far  away  to  be  likely  to  return ;  then  "  turned  to  '* 
afresh,  and  hove  short. 

The  bobstay  is  used  to  stay  the  outer  end  of  the 
bowsprit  down,  and  prevent  it  from  curving  up- 
wards when  the  strain  of  the  jib  is  upon  it.  There 
is  a  tackle  between  the  chain  on  the  stem  and  the 
bowsprit  end,  consisting  of  two  iron  blocks,  one 
single  and  one  double,  through  which  the  fall  leads 
in-board  on  a  level  with  the  deck.  When  sufficient 
strain  is  put  upon  this  fall  the  bowsprit  is  curved 
downwards,  which  is  the  position  it  should  main- 
tain.  When  the  men  are  present  we  always  put  a 
luff  tackle  on  the  fall,  and  apply  our  united  strength 
to  get  it  sufficiently  down.  Occasionally  it  might 
be  a  good  subject  for  a  picture,  for,  just   when 
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everytliing  is  at  its  grandest  tension^  the  strop 
gives  way^  or^  if  carelessly  put  on^  slips  on  the  wet 
rope^  and  down  we  go  all  of  a  heap.  As  I  could 
make  little  impression  on  it  single  handed^  I  made 
up  for  the  absence  of  men  by  putting  another  luff 
tackle  on  the  fadl  of  the  second^  which  gave  me  the 
power  to  do  it  handsomely.  It  required  24  feet  of 
the  last  tackle  &11  to  steeve  the  bowsprit  down 
10  inches.  Having  belayed  that^  I  set  the  mizen, 
which  has  a  boom  of  13  feet — unstopped  the  jib 
and  foresail— rove  fore-sheet — cast  ofE  all  main- 
sail tyers,  excepting  the  bunt — ^ran  up  my  colours^ 
fore  and  aft — ^hove  the  anchor  a  short  stay 
peak — ^lashed  the  helm  a-starboard^  for  sternway^ 
to  cast  to  the  northward — ^broke  anchor  out  of 
ground  and  hove  up^  foul  of  the  bobstay ;  I  had^ 
theref ore^  to  go  out  over  the  bow^  and  stand  on  tbe 
bobstay  shackle  to  reeve  the  cat-fall  through  the 
ring  of  the  anchor.  As  she  was  driving  to  leeward^ 
I  secured  it  temporarily  to  the  weather  bowsprit 
shroud^  until  the  jib  was  set  and  sheeted.  Aft,  and 
righted  the  helm ;  forward,  and  catted  the  anchor ; 
set  the  foresail  and  sheeted  it. 

I  had  spectators  at  the  distance  of  about  a  cable. 
A  schooner's  crew  had  been  assembled  for  an  hour, 
trying  what  to  make  of  it,  instead  of  washing  down 
— supposing  they  ever  did  such  a  thing ! 

With  the  wind  from  N.  by  B.  I  was  approaching 
the  reefs  of  He  Pelee,  to  leeward  of  the  eastern 
entrance,  and  had  to  fish  the  anchor — that  is  to  get 
the  fluke  on  the  gunwale       In  a  most  awkward 
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position,  with  arms  extended  15  or  18  inches  from 
the  body  it  was  an  overpowering  lift.  The  foresail 
halyards  were  in  use — to  get  the  topsail  halyards 
there  was  no  time^  as  the  mainsail  wanted  setting 
badly.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  more  than 
comfortably  warm  from  previous  exertion,  but  made 
another  effort,  that  succeeded  at  the  expense  of 
the  fine  fresh  paint  on  the  bulwark,  secured  it 
temporarily,  cast  ofE  the  bunt  tyer,  walked  aft  with 
fall  of  peak  halyard,  and  steered  the  peak  well  up 
between  the  topping-lifts,  then  hoisted  away, 
throat  and  peak  alternately,  taking  care  to  let 
neither  get  much  in  advance  of  the  other,  springing 
up  from  the  top  of  the  halyard  bitts,  which  gave  me 
a  6-foot  haul  at  a  time.  When  the  mainsail  was 
high  enough  to  get  suflScient  way  on  for  staying,  I 
cast  oflF  the  trysail  tackle  from  the  boom,  filled  on 
her  and  went  about,  as  close  to  the  rocks  of  Pelee 
as  I  cared  to  be.  Filled  the  jib,  and  left  the  foresail 
sheet  to  windward,  to  allow  time,  on  the  weather 
board,  to  finish  my  work.  When  the  mainsail  was 
as  high  as  my  weight  would  carry  it,  I  belayed  the 
main  halyards  to  the  bitts  with  great  care,  and,  in 
language  technical,  if  inelegant,  hoisted  the  throat 
into  its  place  by  ^'  swigging,^*  which  gives  great 
power  when  done  with  both  hands,  but  is  dangerous 
if  the  gear  is  bad  or  carelessly  belayed,  pur- 
chased the  peak,  let  draw  the  foresail,  and  went 
aft  to  the  helm.  Put  about  again  for  the  passage 
east  of  the  breakwater,  having  previously  made  a 
bight  in  the  tiller-rope  to  slip  over  the  tiller,  short 
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of  liard  down,  without  stopping  to  take  turas. 
That  allowed  me  time,  in  stays,  to  porchase  the  jib, 
and  sheet  it,  before  being  quite  full  on  the  other 
tack — aft,  to  right  the  tiller — ^forward,  to  lash  the 
anchor  securely  before  bowing  into  the  open  sea, 
now  close  at  hand — ^let  draw  the  foresail  and  passed 
the  breakwater  at  8.45  p.m.,  just  four  hours  after 
commencing  work  in  the  morning,  which,  added  to 
the  seven  hours  before  supper,  made  up  the  eleven 
hours*  work  previously  mentioned. 

My  intention,  if  the  wind  were  foul  or  scant,  was 
to  work  the  French  half  of  the  Channel  for  180 
miles — ^if  free,  to  sail  100  miles  E.  \  N.,  when 
Beachy  Head  should  bear  N.N.W.  24  miles ;  then 
act  according  to  circumstances.  The  prime  object 
'  in  view,  was  to  avoid  the  much-frequented  tracks 
during  the  dark  hours.  I  do  not  know  the  pro- 
portion, but  my  belief,  perhaps  an  erroneous  one, 
is,  that  for  one  vessel  larger  than  a  fishing  smack 
on  the  French  side  of  mid-channel  there  are  fifteen 
or  twenty  on  the  other. 

The  appearance  overhead  was  just  that  of  a  storm 
having  expended  itself  elsewhere.  The  clouds  were 
dividing  into  heavy  masses  from  N.N.W.,  the  lower 
scud  and  the  wind  from  N.  by  B.,  fresh  enough  for 
the  reefed  sail,  and  so  cold  to  me  that,  when  clear 
of  the  outer  rock  of  Pel6e,  it  was  necessary  to 
clothe  accordingly,  and  take  a  little  strong,  much 
needed  refreshment. 

Looking  up  a  point  to  windward  of  the  course, 
she  steered  herself  well,  while,  being  made  hungry 
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by  the  brandy  and  biscuit,  I  now  attempted  a  real 
breakfast,  before  getting  into  the  Race  off  Cape 
Levi.  Wanting  time  to  boil  water  for  cocoa,  I 
thought,  ''  Why  not  do  a  little  French,  and  call  it 
second  breakfast  ?  ^^  So  I  lodged  on  the  edge  of  a 
sofa,  clear  of  the  movements  of  the  swing  table, 
rushing  up  the  ladder  every  two  minutes  to  see  if 
all  were  going  right,  and  down  again  for  another 
mouthful  of  stale  bread,  butter,  and  potted  meat 
(dreadful  rubbish),  topping  up  with  a  tumbler  of 
claret.  The  latter  was  grateful  to  my  parched 
throat,  but,  besides  adding  to  a  mixture  already 
"well  mixed ^^ — ^my  name  is  ^^BuU^^ — it  causes  me 
to  make  grimaces,  and  does  not  agree  with  any 
part  of  me.  During  my  school  days  in  Paris  I  had 
such  a  reputation  for  resisting  everything  French, 
that  an  excellent  old  friend,  who  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hardships  of  the  siege  of  1871,  used 
always  to  speak  of  me  as  that  "  John  Bull "  Dick. 

The  main  and  mizen  sheets  were  moderately 
easy.  The  head  sails,  sheeted  hard  and  flat  as 
boards,  were  intended  to  remain  so  throughout  the 
passage.  In  the  event  of  being  compelled  to  come 
to  the  wind  for  a  vessel  in  the  way,  or  for  any 
urgent  cause,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  spend  a  long  time  forward  sheeting  the  head 
sails  with  tackles,  to  the  neglect  of  the  helm  and 
mainsheet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  probabiUty  of 
another  complaint  of  "overwork'^  less  frivolous 
than  the  last,  and  a  notice  to  myself  to  "  leave  '*  at 
Dover !      In  a  hard  breeze,  closehauled,  two  men 
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cannot  handle  the  sheet  of  this  jib  or  the  foresail 
withoat  shaking  in  the  wind,  and  sometimes  cannot 
do  it  by  hand  then. 

Before  breakfast  everything  had  settled  down 
into  fair  working  order.  The  halyards  were  all 
coiled  and  toggled  to  keep  them  in  their  places, 
the  snn,  shining  out  gloriously  at  times,  made  the 
coast  and  the  dark  green  sea  look  charming,  and  I 
could  not  help  calling  the  attention  of  the  man  at 
the  helm  to  the  fact.  It  has  somewhere  been 
suggested  in  print,  that  where  such  strict  discipline 
were  observed,  the  man  at  the  helm  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  spoken  to.  But  as  gentlemen  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  seem  to  derive  much 
satisfaction  and  amusement  from  hearing  them- 
selves, it  would  be  exceptionally  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical to  forbid  a  man  making  a  speech  or  singing 
a  song  when  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it. 

Was  there  cause  for  being  merry  ?  Ample ! 
When,  during  the  previous  three  days,  the  un- 
certainties of  the  future  were  much  in  my  thoughts, 
my  chief  comfort — and  encouragement  to  proceed 
— ^was  derived  from  consideration  of  the  hardest 
trials  and  difficulties  in  my  experience.  The  last, 
and  most  alarming,  was  being  forced  in  half  a  gale 
of  wind  through  an  old  wreck  on  a  sandbank 
several  miles  from  land,  from  which,  after  four 
hours^  detention,  and  anxiety  enough  to  turn  one's 
hair  white,  we  escaped  without  injury,  land  beat  to 
windward  under  three  reefed  mainsail.  I  have 
often  been  impatient  and  confused  over  work  that 
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was  trifling  compared  to  that  of  the  preyious  night, 
which  went  forward  with  order  and  regolarity 
from  the  commencement,  without  a  hitch  or  an 
unpleasantness  of  any  sort.  In  a  sense  of  supreme 
satisfaction — perhaps  exultation — at  seeing  the 
canyas  well  set,  everything  in  its  place,  the  beauti- 
ful surroundings,  the  extraordinary  independence 
—in  fact,  everything  successful  beyond  ahnost  a 
presumptuous  expectation — I  had  better  reason  to 
be  contented  than  can  ever  be  known  to  anyone 
else,  and  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  being  ^^  as 
jolly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances/' 

Was  I  tired  ?  No  ! — vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment make  one  weary.  Everything  went  right. 
^uppKed  with  water,  provisions,  and  fuel  for  a 
month;  in  a  beautiful  little  well-found  ship  of 
undoubted  capacity  and  power,  of  which  not  only 
every  timber  and  plank,  but  every  spar,  sail,  and 
rope  were  known  to  me,  there  ought  to  have  been, 
and  there  was,  a  degree  of  confidence  and  content- 
ment that  went  a  long  -way  to  neutralize  fatigue. 

With  a  seven-knot  breeze  for  my  moderate 
canvas,  there  was  plenty  of  sea  through  the  races, 
which  are  marked  by  lines  of  broken  water,  at 
intervals,  for  several  miles  out  of  Cherbourg,  and 
are  caused  by  strong  tidal  currents  running  over 
irregular  depths,  ^ter  a  few  warnings  which  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  neglect,  I  put  on 
my  waterproofs  in  time  to  save  a  terrible  drencher 
off  Cape  Levi,  that  came  tumbling  in  forward  and 
over  the  boat  like  a  cataract,  filled  the  deck,  and 
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would  have  washed  me  from  the  tiller  if  I  had  not 
seen  it  coming  and  taken  two  or  three  extra  tnms 
of  the  tiller  rope^  and  held  on  tight.  Fortunately^ 
there  was  no  one  to  cry  about  it  and  '^  give  notice 
to  leave/'  so  it  was  soon  forgotten  in  more  con- 
genial excitements  when  my  neck  and  shirt-sleeves 
began  to  dry  up  again ;  a  sea  like  that  always  finds 
its  way  to  those  weak  places  in  the  ^^  armour/' 

11  A.1C.,  Barfleur  S.S.W.  He  Pelee  S.  by  W. 
15  miles;  set  patent  log.  At  I  p.m.  lost  sight  of 
land^  wind  N.N.W.,  fresh  and  cloudy,  with  a  good 
sea  on  the  quarter.  I  parsed  a  fishing  boat  out  of 
Cherbourg,  a  schooner  off  Barfleur,  and  saw  one  of 
the  great  Havre  steamships  homeward  bound  from 
America.  Besides  these,  throughout  the  day,  I 
only  noticed  two  or  three  small  vessels  crossing  my 
course.  I  had  the  horizon  mostly  to  myself,  and 
was  literally  ^^  Monarch.''  After  the  great  exertion 
of  the  previous  night  the  ruling  of  my  own  little 
kingdom  seemed  but  a  light  and  easy  matter,  in  the 
absence  of  '^obstructives"  and  of  a  '^ foreign 
complication."  Of  the  first  I  had  rid  myself; 
of  the  second  I  hoped  to  steer  clear — especially 
during  the  night. 

One  difficulty,  under  otherwise  favourable  circum- 
stances, was  the  question  of  meals.  I  continued  to 
support  myself,  at  interv^s,  with  brandy,  cham- 
pagne,  granular  magnesia,  or  claret— the  last  two 
to  quench  extreme  thirst — and  biscuit,  or  bread 
and  butter  with  a  little  meat,  but  never  took  any- 
thing until  compelled  by  necessity,  nor  for  a  single 
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moment  thought  of  smoking.  To  have  prepared  a 
regular  meal  I  must  have  hove-to,  Hghted  a  fire, 
and,  amongst  other  things,  warmed  bread  in  the 
oven.  Strange  to  say,  I  cannot  bear  stale  bread, 
especially  French.  At  sea,  with  a  crew,  I  always 
liave  enough  bread  warmed  up  and  made  like  new 
at  breakfast  time  to  last  the  day. 

A  vessel  sailing  free,  with  a  strong  breeze  vary- 
ing ever  so  little  in  force  from  one  minute  to 
another,  and  affected  by  the  varying  forms  and 
heights  of  waves,  cannot  be  made  to  steer  herself 
even  moderately  straight  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  often  not  for  one.  On  a  wind  it  is  quite 
different.  The  helm  and  the  canvas  can  be  so 
trimmed,  that,  with  occasional  attention,  and  at 
some  sacrifice  of  speed,  she  will  sail  herself  for 
hours.  While  shortening  my  distance  6  or  7  miles 
every  hour,  I  could  not  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of 
18  or  20  miles  for  the  sake  of  a  meal  that,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  made  me  sleepy,  and  if 
the  wind  failed,  of  which  there  is  always  a  chance, 
might  well  have  been  a  cause  of  regret  next  day. 
Prom  a  nautical  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been 
an  unpardonable  error,  for  which  I  could  never 
have  forgiven  myself,  if  misfortune  had  overtaken 
me  in  consequence. 

Having  everything  to  do,  of  course  the  helm  was 
frequently  lashed  and  left.  On  these  occasions, 
owing  to  the  freshness  of  the  wind,  she  sheered  so 
much  to  windward  during  my  two  or  three  minutes^ 
absence,  that  I  allowed  half  a  point  for  it,  and 
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considered  the  true  course  B.  by  N.,  which  proved 
a  good  correction.  It  seemed  that  sheering  to 
windward,  like  everything  else,  required  an  excep- 
tion to  prove  the  rule,  and  she  gave  me  an  awkward 
instance  of  it  when  I  was  below,  before  dark. 
Whether  the  helm  was  too  hard  up,  or  whether  slie 
yawed  on  a  sea,  which  was  equally  likely,  there  was 
a  terrible  noise  on  deck,  and  a  sudden  heel  to  port, 
which  told  its  own  tale.  I  was  at  the  helm  in  a 
moment,  and  carefully  gybed  her  back  again ;  then 
went  to  see  about  damages.  The  outer  end  of  tlie 
mizen  boom  was  forward  of  the  mast,  and  pointing 
to  the  leach  of  the  mainsail,  so  I  topped  it  up,  and 
left  the  sail  flapping  violently  while  I  went  forward 
to  the  weather  runner,  which  was  at  liberty,  and 
dashing  about  with  one  of  the  runner  plates 
attached,  threatening  destruction  to  the  glass  in 
the  main  skylight.  As  only  one  runner  plate  was 
carried  away,  I  set  up  the  standing  part  to  an  eye- 
bolt  in  the  deck,  and  went  aft  again.  Perceiving 
that  the  leathered  selvagee  strop  of  the  mizen  sheet 
was  gone  from  the  boom,  I  let  go  the  outhaul, 
gathered  the  sail  in  as  well  as  I  could,  and  stopped 
it  to  the  mast  with  a  canvas  tyer ;  then  went  below 
for  rope — ^to  make  a  new  strop — a  marlinespike, 
and  tools  to  unship  the  mizen  boom.  When  the 
strop  was  made,  fitted  into  its  place,  and  the  block 
seized  in,  I  had  to  go  out  on  the  weather  outrigger 
shroud  to  reeve  the  sheet  through  the  iron  block, 
which  done,  the  boom  was  shipped  and  sail  trimmed 
again  just  before  it  became  too  dark  to  see. 
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The  next  thing  was  to  boil  water  with  spirit  and 
make  some  cocoa.  Then  I  got  up  the  binnacle 
lights  and  sat  steering  awhile  to  cool  down.  Evep 
an  unpleasant  diversion^  like  that  just  related^  had 
its  use  in  relieving  monotony  and  preventing 
stagnation.  Not  that  there  was  much  fear  of  it ; 
for  when  I  began  to  cool^  my  feet  and  ankles^  that 
had  been  sopping  wet  all  day,  became  so  miserably 
cold  from  the  fresh  soaking,  that,  however  healthy 
salt  water  may  be,  I  was  obliged  to  go  below, 
change  socks,  and  put  on  high  waterproof  boots — 
for  the  night. 

Someone  says— "  There  you  are;  no  sooner 
settled  down  to  the  helm  than  off  again. ^^  Just  so; 
and  if,  without  experience,  I  were  reading  of  some- 
body else,  I  should  say,  as  probably  my  readers 
have  said — ''  What  could  there  be  to  do  when  once 
fairly  under  way,  and  not  a  single  object  in  sight?'' 
Well,  there  were  a  hundred  things,  of  which  this  is 
a  sample.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  even  the  nearest  things  at  hand— the  main  and 
mizen  sheets — ^required  the  helm  to  be  lashed  and 
left;  everything  else  necessitated  a  walk  at  least 
as  far  as  once  the  length  of  the  room  in  which  the 
reader  is  sitting,  and  often  a  descent  to  the  cabin 
in  addition. 

To  economise  the  dirty  work  of  lamp  trimming, 
I  put  off  getting  up  the  side  lights  until  warned  by 
seeing  a  steamer's  lights  to  leeward.  The  lamps 
had  been  fresh  trimmed  on  Monday,  but  they  were 
in  such  a  nasty  oily  mess,  that  I  had  first  to  clean 
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them  with  cotton  waste  to  make  them  fit  for 
handling.  After  the  gybe,  I  was  particular  about 
leaving  the  helm  for  more  than  very  short  intervals- 
It  didn't  suit  me  to  be  brought-to,  shaking  in  the 
wind — ^I  couldn't  afford  another  gybe,  and  didn't 
want  to  run  into  anything,  so  what  with  the  helm 
and  the  lookout,  it  took  me  a  long  while  to  get  the 
lights  up. 

From  the  first  the  reef  down  had  been  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  and  now  more  than  ever.  The 
weather  was  very  cloudy,  and  wind  strong,  with  a 
great  deal  of  motion.  Each  lantern  was  a  separate 
job,  and  necessitated  a  careful  crouching  walk 
forward  along  the  lee  scuppers,  holding  on  by  the 
ridge  rope,  with  the  sea  washing  up  over  the  ankles. 
As  after  this  my  hands  had  to  be  washed  below, 
I  took  the  precaution  to  wear  gloves  when  handling 
them  again.  Then  there  was  the  log  to  haul  in, 
every  two  hours,  to  see  it  was  not  choked  with 
weed — a  very  common  occurrence  in  the  Channel — 
and  the  mileage  to  be  taken  at  the  binnacle  light ; 
this,  more  often  than  not,  pours  a  little  stream 
down  one's  sleeve.  The  lanterns  to  be  frequently 
inspected,  and  twice  taken  below,  one  at  a  time,  to 
remove  the  char,  and  keep  them  burning  with 
proper  brilliancy ;  the  binnacle  light  ditto.  Water- 
proofs twice  peeled  oflf — below,  of  course — to  put 
on  extra  clothing  towards  morning,  the  chart  to  be 
attended  to  and  marked,  and  entries  to  be  made  on 
the  slate,  besides  that  ever-recurring  matter  of 
refreshment.     If  all  this  were  not  enough  to  check 
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a  disposition  to  sleep  there  was  cold  water  enoagh 
flying  about — chiefly  rebounding  from  the  boat  on 
deck — to  keep  one  quite  up  to  the  mark ;  I  fancy 
the  man  at  the  helm  occasionally  heard  some  rather 
ill-tempered  remarks  about  this. 

The  steamer  before  referred  to  was  the  only 
vessel  seen  throughout  the  night.  At  midnight  I 
made  Beachy  Head  light,  bearing  N.  by  E.  20 
miles,  which  tallied  well  with  the  course  marked ; 
but  the  log,  which  indicated  834 — yf\^  15  to  add 
for  distance  sailed  before  it  was  set  off  Barfleur — 
was  10  miles  in  excess  of  the  actual  distance 
from  Cherbourg,  and  showed  how  considerable 
was  the  loss  of  time  and  direct  mileage  by  sheer- 
ing off  the  course  when  necessarily  absent  from 
the  helm.* 

Av^,  2nd. — Altered  course  to  N.E.  by  E.  At 
daybreak,  saw  the  hills  of  Fairleigh,  and  at  5.45 
passed  Dungeness  against  tide,  weather  looking 
bad,  and  blowing  extremely  cold  off  the  Romney 
marshes.  Several  vessels  were  in  company  bound 
up  Channel,  of  which  I  kept  clear  by  steering  more 
to  the  northward.  Outside  my  ordinary  shirt  and 
flannels  I  had  a  thick  serge  shirt,  two  coats,  and  a 
stout  waterproof,  besides  a  large  woollen  comforter; 
inside  the  indiarubber  knee  boots,  a  pair  of  high 
woollen  stockings  over  woollen  socks,  two  pairs  of 

*  The  loss  from  this  cause  amounted  to  about  15  miles  on  the 
whole  course,  or,  in  other  words,  increased  the  distance  sailed 
between  Oherbourjir  and  Dover,  which  should  have  been  150  miles, 
to  165.  In  computing  time  and  distance  on  page  222,  the  extra 
15  miles  are  not  taken  into  consideration. 
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trousers^  and  a  waterproof  covering  over  the  legs. 
With  all  this  on,  I  felt  the  cold  extremely. 

9.45  A.K.,  off  Shakespeare  Cliff ;  I  threw  off  the 
heavy  clothing  and  prepared  for  work.  Backed 
the  foresail,  roanded-to,  hanled  aft  main  and  mizen 
sheets,  triced  ap  bobstay  with  a  watch  tackle, 
cleared  the  halyards  for  letting  go,  uncovered 
chain-pipe,  cast  off  chain  stopper  below,  and  got  the 
anchor  ready.  Bore  up  again  for  Dover,  and 
lowered  the  foresail.  This  reads  as  if  it  were  done 
in  five  minutes,  but  it  was  hard  work,  and  occupied 
me  a  long  while.  Thus  prepared,  I  stood  in  for 
the  anchorage,  and  brought  up  off  the  town  at 
11  o'clock,  27  hours  from  the  time  of  heaving  up 
off  Cherbourg. 

The  first  130  miles  from  Cherbourg  breakwater 
was  done  in  20  hours;  the  last  18  miles,  to  Shake- 
speare Cliff,  in  5  hours  against  tide.  It  was  a  fine 
passage  with  a  reefed  mainsail,  and  head  sheets 
flat  aft.  The  proper  canvas  would  have  been 
whole  mainsail,  large  mizen,  jib  headed  topsail, 
foresail  and  second  jib,  had  there  been  men  to  tend 
the  sheets  and  hand  the  sails  in  case  of  need ;  but 
that  would  have  been  "  carrying  on  I  " 

Undecided  whether  to  go  into  harbour  or  not,  I 
set  to  work  and  stowed  all  the  canvas.  As  there 
was  a  nasty  roll  in  the  Bay,  I  began  by  securing 
the  boom  with  the  trysail  tackle  and  mainsheet,  and 
then  lowered  the  mainsail.  Stopped  the  jib  on  the 
bowsprit  with  canvas  tyers,  and  the  head  of  it  in 
with  the  foresail.     Furled  the  mizen  on  the  mast. 
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stopped  it  with  canvas  tyers,  and  frapped  the  boom 
in  with  the  toppinglift,  to  keep  it  qniet,  and  then 
turned  my  attention  to  the  heaviest  and  most  diffi- 
cult job  of  all,  which  occupied  me  nearly  an  hour. 
When,  after  one  or  two  failures,  all  the  mainsail 
was  rolled  up  and  supported  on  my  shoulder,  it  took 
about  five  minutes — ^weighted  and  smothered  as  I 
was — ^to  pass  the  rope  round  a  circumference  of  6 
or  7  feet,  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  to  break  the 
canvas  in  with.  Once  that  was  on  fairly,  and 
tautened  round  the  bunt  of  the  sail,  the  rest  was  a 
matter  of  detail.  I  put  all  the  canvas  tyers  on 
next,  to  keep  the  sail  up  to  the  gaff,  and  then 
tautened  and  improved  them  over  and  over  again, 
using  a  spare  tyer  for  the  purpose,  until  it  was 
furled  to  my  satisfaction. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  this  that  I  was 
not  in  the  distressed  condition  one  might  expect. 
K.more  reefs  and  shift  of  jibs  had  been  required, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  I  could  have  done  all 
that  was  necessary,  hard  as  it  would  have  been. 

About  1  o^clock  two  gentlemen,  having  just 
received  the  letter  despatched  from  Cherbourg, 
came  off  from  the  Eoyal  Cinque  Ports  Yacht  Club, 
and  advised  me  to  go  into  harbour,  kindly  adding, 
that  when  the  tide  was  high  enough  they  would 
return  and  lend  me  a  hand.  Breakfast  had  been 
badly  wanted  for  a  long  while.  '^  But  work  first 
and  pleasure  afterwards !  '^  There  would  have 
been  neither  in  perfection  with  the  prospect  of  two 
hours'  exhausting  labour  to  follow.     Now,  after  a 
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good  wash  and  change  of  clothes^  I  should  be  able  to 
sit  down  comfortably  and  enjoy  it.  Having  carefully- 
cleaned  oat  the  stove^  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
the  fire,  although  it  was  my  first  attempt.  While 
washings  dressings  and  tidying  up  below^  the  water 
was  boiling  and  bread  bakings  and  at  2  o^clock — 
30  hours  overdue— I  sat  down  to  a  capital  breakfast 
of  broiled  ham^  hot  breads  and  splendid  coffee^  with 
Swiss  milk.  No  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  was  equal 
to  that ! 

When  my  friends  returned  at  3  o'clock  they 
found  me  little  disposed  to  work,  which  I  suspected 
would  be  the  case,  and  was  the  main  reason  for 
persevering  in  doing  the  work  first ;  and  also  the 
reason  for  ordering  the  men  to  wash  down  going 
into  Cherbourg,  when  they  were  idling  on  deck, 
doing  nothing.  If  I  had  been  in  their  place,  it  is 
what  I  should  have  chosen  to  do  for  my  own 
comfort  and  convenience,  without  wanting  to  be 
told. 

Under  headsails  and  mizen  we  turned  into  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  there,  meeting  a  strong 
head  wind,  had  to  down  canvas  and  warp  up  between 
the  jetties,  across  the  harbour,  and  into  the  basin. 
What  detestable,  hard,  and  dirty  work  it  is.  The 
warps  have  to  be  slacked  down  into  the  mud  to  let 
harbour  tugs  and  all  sorts  of  troublesome  things 
pass  over  them;  then  they  come  aboard  and 
through  your  hands  in  a  disgusting  state,  not  fit 
for  men  in  decent  clothes  to  handle.  I  felt  quite 
ashamed   that   two   gentlemen   should  have    such 
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disagreeable  labour  on  my  account.  However,  it 
was  all  over  at  last,  and  I  got  into  a  snug  berth 
alongside  a  nice  little  schooner  belonging  to 
Mr.Kirby,  the  Rear  Commodore  of  the  club,  who 
kindly  offered  me  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
The  captain  and  the  men  being  equally  willing  and 
obliging,  I  spent  as  pleasant  a  time  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  do  in  a  close  harbour. 

Many  persons,  who  are  not  sailors,  supposed  that 
I  came  over  in  a  calm,  because,  at  the  end  of  a 
paragraph  in  the  newspapers  announcing  my 
arrival  at  Dover,  it  said— "  Weather  calm  and 
wet."  That  was  simply  the  usual  weather  report 
of  the  day  on  which  the  paragraph  appeared, — the 
day  after  my  arrival.  In  calm  weather,  on  the 
Scotch  coast,  I  was,  on  one  occasion,  two  whole 
days  and  nights  sailing  40  miles;  and  upon  an- 
other, five  days  and  nights  from  the  Thames  to  the 
isle  of  Wight.  These  are  instances  of  the/ most 
weary  and  vexatious  work  in  my  experience. 

In  consequence  of  the  Orion  being  reported  from 
Cherbourg,  the  Custom-house  officers  came  on 
board  as  soon  as  she  was  moored  and  asked — 
"  Have  you  anything  on  board  liable  to  duty  V^ 

"  Nothing. — My  custom  has  always  been  to  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  everything  from  London — 
duty  paid ;  never  to  take  anything  out  of  bond ; 
and  never  to  purchase  stores  of  any  sort  in  a 
foreign  port." 

^'  But  you  cannot  answer  for  the  crew  ?  " — 
"Yes  I  can." 
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'^How  can  you  possibly  do  that,  Sir?^^ — 
'*  Because  I  can,  and  do.*' 

"  Haven't  you  got  any  crew  ?  " — ''No." 

"What  have  you  done  with  them?" — ''Un- 
shipped them  at  Cherbourg  because  the  work  was 
too  heavy." 

"  Have  you  sailed  this  vessel  over,  all  alone  ?  " — 
"  Yes.'* 

"  But  they  may  have  left  something  behind  ?  " 
— "  Nothing  worth  a  halfpenny  between  the  two, 
I'll  guarantee ;  but  there  is  the  vessel  open  to  you 
from  end  to  end;  I  shall  be  happy  to  submit 
everything  to  examination."  r- 

"That  will  do.  Sir."— ".Good  afternoon." 

The  men  of  Mr.  Kirby's  yacht  put  on  the  sail  covers 
for  me,  washed  and  coiled  down  the  warps,  &c. 

After  a  rather  late  dinner,  I  turned  in  at  9 
o'clock  and  slept  soundly. 

August  3rd. — Turned  out  at  6  a.m.  A  lad  came 
to  light  the  fire  but  did  not  understand  the  stove. 
So,  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  author  of 
"  the  Casual"  undertook  his  self-imposed  disagree^ 
able  duty,  I  determined  to  undertake  the  whole 
of  the  work  myself  and  find  out  by  experience, 
what  men  had  to  complain  of. 

Such  moderate  employment  as  keeping  the  vessel 
in  order  was  probably  advantageous  after  the  late 
exertion,  especially  as  I  had  resolved  not  to  take 
fresh  men,  but  to  sail  the  Orion  home  to  Greenhithe, 
alone. — No  doubt  it  would  have  been  regarded  in 
^certain    quarters    as   a   confession   of   weakness — 
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where  none  existed— to  haye  hesitated  about  the 
other  70  miles,  after  doing  the  150 ! — Excepting 
that  my  hands  were  sore — ^notwithstanding  the 
gloves — and  muscles  rather  stiS,  I  felt  no  ill  effects 
whatever, 

August  4th.  —  Came  on  deck  at  5  a.m.  with 
buckets,  scrubbing  brushes,  mop,  and  washleather, 
wearing  a  serge  shirt,  canvas  trousers,  no  shoes 
and  stockings, — and  bare  arms;  in  fact  with 
nothing  on  to  spoil,  but  rather  in  good  condition 
for  going  overboard,  I  set  to  work  with  the  deter- 
mination to  carry  it  out  properly.  I  felt  a  little 
bashful,  with  so  many  eyes  upon  me  when  the  men 
turned  out  on  board  the  yachts  and  ships  in  the 
dock,  but  soon  overcame  that  feeling. 

I  began  on  the  white  elm  rail  forward,  and 
worked  round  forward  again — 100  ft.  of  an  average 
surface  of  6  in. ;  then  skyUghts,  booby  hatch, 
cockpit,  deck,  bulwarks,  &c.  The  white  elm. 
scrubbing  is  equal  to  a  plank  50  ft.  long,  one  foot 
wide;  deck  350  ft.;  mahogany  and  oak  200  ft. 
The  last  must  be  dried  with  the  washleather  to 
preserve  the  varnish  in  good  order,  which  necessi- 
tates going  over  it  again,  and  brings  the  total  up 
to  800  superficial  feet  of  work,  besides  so  much  of 
the  black  paint  outside  as  can  be  reached  from  the 
deck,  which  is  equal  to  200  or  300  feet  more. 
Then  there  are  scores  of  buckets  of  water  to  be 
drawn  over  the  side,  which  is  reckoned  so  much 
work  in  itself  that,  when  two  men  are  working 
together,  one  draws  water  and  the  other  scrubs. 

q2 
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The  ropes  are  saspended  ont  of  the  way^  and  after- 
wards coiled  down  in  their  places.  The  whole 
occupied  me  8^  hours.  Two  men  generally  spend 
1^  to  2  hours  over  ifc^  according  as  they  are  diligent 
or  lazy.  With  the  exception  of  washing  down  the 
7-ton  lugger  I  had  never  undertaken  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  so,  reasonably  expected  from  the 
*  reports  I  had  heard,  from  men  taking  a  rest  in  the 
middle— which  is  absurdly  common— and  from  the 
&ct  of  my  arms  being  quite  unaccustomed  to  it, 
that  if  got  through  at  all,  I  should  be  '^invalided  '^ 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  This  was  such  utter  non- 
sense that  after  breakfast  I  could  have  started 
again,  without  any  inconvenience  whatever.  With 
a  pipe  in  my  mouth  it  would  have  taken  half  as 
long  again,  or,  what  is  more  likely  still,  never  have 
been  done  properly  at  all. 

The  fire  being  lighted  I  cleaned  out  and  tidied 
the  forecastle ;  washed,  dressed,  and  sat  down  com- 
fortably to  breakfast  in  the  cabin  at  9.30.  By 
11  o'clock  everything  was  washed  up  and  stowed 
away,  forecastle  and  cabins  in  good  order  to  receive 
visitors,  and  altogether  it  wa«  so  thoroughly  jolly 
and  pleasant  that  I  felt  the  prof oundest  contempt 
for  men  who,  having  only  half  of  it  to  do,  could 
make  a  fuss  over  sach  a  trifle.  If  anyone  should  be 
disposed  to  doubt  the  thoroughness  and  complete- 
ness of  my  work,  they  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  upon 
due  consideration,  that  this  was  mere  pastime  com- 
pared to  the  labour  of  the  previous  days. 

With    the    exception    of    luncheon  'there    was 
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nothing  more  to  be  done^  for,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Dover  Clnb,  yacht  owners  in  harbour  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Cinque  Ports  Club  are  honorary 
members  and  are  able  to  dine  there, — ^which  I  did 
with  great  satisfaction  to  myself  every  evening. 

August  6th — was  the  day  of  Dover  town  regatta. 
Nearly  all  yachts  went  out  of  harbour  between  5 
and  7  a.m.  Small  ones  to  sail  in  the  regatta; 
the  others  to  sea. 

I  had  been  on  deck  since  5.30,  hauling  here  and 
slacking  there,  expecting  the  harbour  men  would 
be  allowed,  as  on  other  occasions,  to  help  me  into 
the  outer  harbour.  But,  almost  at  the  last  moment, 
this  help  was  denied  me  by  the  deputy  Harbour- 
master. Objecting  to  be  suffocated  with  heat  in 
there  another  day,  I  begged  so  hard  to  be  put 
''just  outside  the  gates' ' — a  thing  beggars  never  do 
— ^that,  overcome  by  the  novelty  of  the  request,  he 
at  last  assented.  Ordinarily  Mr.  Deputy  is  most 
pleasant  and  obliging,  but  worried  before  breakfast 
by  several  large  yachts  struggling  and  fighting  to 
get  to  sea  all  at  once,  in  a  calm,  exhausted  his 
patience,  and  as  they  were  too  big  to  be  talked  to, 
he  visited  his  cooled  coffee  and  chilled  bacon  upon 
me,  a  poor  defenceless  creature  who  could  not, 
without  assistance,  move  from  the  buoy  he  was 
moored  to.  Spectators  must  have  suspected  me  of 
being  "  wicked,"  as  in  the  outer  harbour  there  was 
''no  peace" — from  being  ordered  ahead,  and  ordered 
astern.  The  exigencies  of  the  service  no  doubt 
demanded  this,  but  it  was  most  unpleasant  to  me 
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all  the  same ;  at  last^  in  desperation^  I  struck  a 
bargain  with  some  men  in  a  boat  to  tow  me  to  tbe 
anchorage  in  the  Bay — abont  a  third  of  a  mile  off 
the  Clubhouse — ^where  I  let  go  the  anchor  at  11 
o'clock,  quite  glad  to  be  once  more  independent^ 
like* ''Mark  Tapley'^  of  glorious  memory. 

The  first  use  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to  cast  off 
superfluous  clothing,  put  on  canvas  trousers,  and 
proceed  to  wash  off  the  harbour  stains,  above  and 
below — which  occupied  me  4  hours,  under  a  burn- 
ing sun.  The  scrubbing  was  warm  work  indeed, 
but  heaving  about  gallons  of  cold  pure  sea  water, 
and  putting  things  into  nice  order  again,  was 
pleasant  enough. 

By  4  o'clock  I  had  a  good  appetite  for  dinner ; 
after  which,  wrote  a  letter  to  Greenhithe  asking  for 
assistance,  if  by  chance  the  Orion  should  be  there 
next  day  and  appear  to  be  in  want  of  it.  As  my 
own  boat  remained  turned  over  and  stowed  as  at 
Cherbourg,  I  landed  in  a  shore  boat,  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  post  the  letter,  and  then  returned  on 
board ;  shifted  clothes  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
put  on  the  ''  magic  "  roll  of  flannel  to  protect  my 
stomach  and  loins  from  chill,  and  commenced  the 
arduous  work  of  getting  under  way. 

The  jib  was  run  out  on  the  bowsprit,  and  the 
mizen  bent,  in  the  dock ;  so  there  was  that  less  to 
do  now.  There  being  little  wind,  I  set  all  the 
canvas  excepting  the  foresail,  and  set  up  the 
bobstay  before  heaving  the  anchor  right  up  at 
8.30  p.m.     The  process  being  the  same  as  before. 
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it  is  uuecessary  to  go  into  details^  but  the  exhaus- 
tion was  less,  as  I  was  in  first-rate  condition — ^well 
rested,  well  fed,  and  without  a  shade  of  misgiving 
as  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  little  voyage 
home. 

The  motive  for  getting  under  way,  with  night 
coming  on — ^which  at  first  sight  seems  rash,  but 
was  not — may  as  well  be  explained  here.  It  would 
be  high  water  at  Greenhithe  at  11.30  a.m.  next  day, 
and,  of  course,  not  again  until  nearly  midnight. 
If  good  fortune  attended  me,  the  more  open  sea  part 
would  be  sailed  in  the  dark;  the  dij£cult  and 
intricate  south  channels,  in  the  early  morning ;  the 
troublesome  sailing  and  steam  traffic  of  the  Thames, 
encountered  in  the  forenoon.  But  sailing  from 
Dover  in  the  morning,  there  would  have  been  an 
'^  absolute  necessity  ^^  for  letting  go  the  anchor  on 
the  passage,  furling  the  sails,  and  hoisting  them 
again.  The  necessaiy  labour  consequent  upon 
stopping  a  tide  during  the  night,  instead  of  giving 
rest  would  have  worn  me  out ;  so  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 

The  wind  was  light  from  the  eastward,  weather 
hazy  and  partially  cloudy.  I  stood  out  of  the  Bay 
immediately,  and  hove-to  for  half  an  hour,  with  the 
foresail  to  windward — in  the  eastern  going  tide — 
to  get  the  side-lights  up,  and  coil  down  the 
halyards.  When  all  was  ready,  I  "  let  draw  ^*  the 
foresail  and  made  a  board  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  far  enough  to  clear  the  South  Foreland, 
with  a  good  berth,  on  the  other  tack ;  and  worked 
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the  Gulf  Stream,  to  avoid  the  shipping  at  anchor 
in  the  Downs. 

From  the  Soath  Foreland  Dover  looked  quite 
gay  with  its  semi-circle  of  lights  and  the  regatta 
fireworks — ^presenting  a  homely  and  cheerful  si^lit, 
compared  with  the  dull  aspect  out  at  sea. 

The  electric  lights  of  the  South  Foreland  are 
powerful  enough  to  illuminate  low  filmy  clouds 
within  a  mile  radius — as  if  the  moon  were  behind 
tbem.  They  are  interesting,  and  appear,  when 
observed  attentively  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles,  to  vary  in  strength  and  colour  every  minute. 
It  is  not  a  good  thing,  however,  for  the  helmsman, 
or  the  look-out,  to  amuse  himself  watching  these 
pretty  lights  on  a  dark  night,  when  there  is  likely 
to  be  anything  in  the  way,  for  they  are  dazzling 
almost  to  blindness. 

10.30  p.m.,  Dover  out  of  sight;  Deal  and  Barns- 
gate  visible  as  pretty  illuminations  at  the  distance 
of  4  and  10  miles  respectively.  After  an  hour^s 
calm,  in  which  I  felt  thankful  not  to  be  drifting 
amongst  the  ships  in  the  Downs,  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up  from  S.W.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Gull 
lightship  a  steam  tug,  towing  a  ship  passed  me  to 
the  westward,  after  keeping  me  a  long  while  in 
suspense,  followed  by  two  steamers  in  succession, 
that,  to  my  great  relief,  took  a  course  different  from 
the  ship,  and  passed  to  the  eastward  of  the  light- 
ship. I  felt  grateful  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  for  thus  leading  them  away,  and 
publicly  thanked  them  on  the  spot.      The  screw 
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steamer^  when  carelessly  handled^  is  a  dreadful 
engine  of  destruction^  and  long  ago  earned  the 
name  of  "Silent  Deaths'^ — bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  North  Sea  fishermen — a  name  sufficiently 
expressive  not  to  require  further  explanation^  and^ 
unfortunately,  not  always  undeserved.  Captains  of 
steamers,  when  ashore,  are,  like  other  folk,  some- 
times flattered  to  their  face  and  ill  spoken  of  behind 
their  back.  At  sea  it  is  not  so.  Our  manners  are 
better.  We  never  speak  so  well  of  them  as  when 
their  back  is  turned. 

The  effect  of  a  long  and  hard  day^s  work,  and 
good  victualling  instead  of  short  commons,  was  to 
make  me  sleepy,  especially  as  the  sailing  was  dull 
and  slow.  Sitting  at  the  helm,  on  a  stool  without 
any  support  for  the  back,  is  a  safe  enough  position 
under  the  circumstances  to  fall  asleep  in,  for  the 
instant  that  f  orgetf  ulness  steals  over  you  the  chance 
of  keeping  your  seat  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
an  egg  standing  on  end.  I  do  not  like  to  say  what 
happened  to  me,  lest  you  should  laugh  at  my 
expense,  but  caution  others  that,  if  overpowered 
with  sleep  at  the  heljn,  they  will  find  the  deck 
much  in  the  way  of  their  head  and  shoulders.  I 
saw  and  knew  everything,  far  and  near,  steered  the 
coarse,  and  tended  the  lamps  most  carefully,  but 
was  not  so  wide  awake  as  required  by  the  Rule  of 
the  Road  at  Sea. 

The  experience  of  a  few  days  before  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  this.  Prom  the  moment  the 
French  gun  aroused  me  from  my  two  hours'  nap 
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on  the  Wednesday  morning  at  Cherbourg,  until 
Thursday  night  at  Dover,  I  had  not  even  an  attack 
of  drowsiness,  attributable  partly  to  the  briskness 
of  the  weather,  but  more,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  of 
being  considerably  underfed.  Moreover,  as  related 
elsewhere,  I  had  been  up  and  busily  employed 
since  6  a.m.  the  previous  day  (Tuesday),  not  even 
attempting  to  lie  down,  or  being  desirous  to  do  so, 
with  this  one  exception,  for  63  hours.  But  of  this 
dreary  night  I  was  thoroughly  tired,  and  devoutly 
wished  for  morning,  particularly  as  the  weather 
became  exceedingly  gloomy,  and  threatened  a 
storm. 

At  daybreak,  near  the  North  Foreland,  I  put  on 
waterproofs  and  souVester  for  a  smart  shower, 
which  also  brought  a  welcome  southerly  breeze 
with  it.  5  a.m.,  hauled  aft  sheets  at  the  Foreland, 
and  lay  up  along  the  north  coast  of  Kent.  The 
smell  off  the  wet  harvest  fields  was  most  refreshing 
and  delightful.  The  rain  passing  off,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  favourable  change  to  boil  water 
for  cocoa  and  get  breakfast,  between  Margate  and 
Heme  Bay ;  but  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance without  heaving- to,  for  which  there  was  no  time, 
unless  all  hope  of  making  Greenhithe  at  high  water 
were  abandoned.  The  chance  was  a  very  poor  one  up 
to  8.30,  when  the  wind  shifted  a  couple  of  points 
to  S.S.  W.,  and  came  strong  out  of  Whitstable  Bay, 
improving  the  pace  from  3  to  8  knots ;  at  the  same 
time  the  clouds  dispersed  and  the  sun  shone  out 
pleasantly. 
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A  nice-looking  ketch>  with  every  stitch  of  canvas 
set^  passed  the  North  Foreland  two  miles  ahead  of 
me.  When  the  breeze  freshened  she  was  about 
half  a  mile  ahead ;  at  the  Nore — 9.30 — ^a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Two  or  three  times  in  Sea  Beach  I  was 
near  enough  to  read  "  Lively  of  Exeter/^  but 
could  not  pass  her,  because,  every  half  hour  as  we 
advanced  up  the  Beach,  the  sheets  wanted  hauling 
aft  a  little,  which  caused  me  to  drop  astern,  as  I 
had  to  leave  the  hebn  and  shake  up  to  do  it.  The 
skipper  of  the  ketch  was  at  the  helm,  ^'  doing  his 
very  best  ^^  to  prevent  me  passing,  and  evidently 
enjoyed  the  fun  as  much  as  I  did.  At  the  top  of 
Sea  Beach  I  had  to  haul  aft  all  sheets,  using  a 
tackle  for  the  jib,  which  cost  me  much  time,  and 
gave  "  Lively  '^  a  lead  of  half  a  mile — but  some- 
what to  leeward.  The  first  time  we  met,  in  the 
Lower  Hope,  sailing  to  windward,  she  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  astern,  which  shows  that  reaching 
under  a  press  of  sail  with  a  vessel  like  that  is 
one  thing  and  sailing  to  windward  another;  I 
had  to  go  about  four  times,  and  on  each  occasion 
made  a  bight  in  the  tiller-rope  to  slip  over  the 
tiller,  short  of  hard  down,  which  allowed  time 
to  work  the  head  sails  and  run  aft  again  in 
time  to  prevent  her  breaking  off  more  than  two 
or  three  points.  There  is  a  moment  in  stays 
when  the  jib  sheet  may  be  got  by  hand ;  I  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  each  time,  and  twice  in  Clement^s 
Keach ;  but  should  not  have  cared  to  go ,  on 
working  like  that  all  day. 
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The  country  on  each  side  was  so  bright  and  cle^ 
that  the  sail  up  Grayesend  Beach  at  the  top  of  hi^ 
water  was  charming.  ''  Lively "  had  scarcely  gi 
into  the  Reach  when  I  passed  Gravesend  at  noo 

At  Broadness^  opposit  Grays^  the  tide  w 
making  down.  After  ronning  before  the  wind 
Northfleet  Hope  the  mainsheet  had  to  be  haul 
aft  for  going  to  windward  in  Clement's  Be 
There  was  so  mucl^  sheet  to  get  in  that  she  ^'fille 
and  "paid  oflf  before  it  could  be  completed, 
although  I  fought  hard  to  retain  my  grasp,  it  w 
no  use;  the  sheet  went  out,  and  all  my  brea 
with  it. 

By  experiments  since  tried,  I  can  pull  horiz 
tally,  or  lift,  2101b.     My  ordinary  working  s 
is    1201b.;    with    one    hand,    601b.       When    tl 
mainsheet   overpowers  me,   the   pressure   exce 
a  ton. 

At  12.30  I  was  off   Greenhithe,  in  a  diffic 
about  taking  the  canvas  off,  and  holding  my 
against  tide,  without  the  risk  of  falling  athwart  o 
of  the  numerous  craft  at  anchor.    As  before  sta 
a  letter  had  been  posted  at  Dover  to  ask  for  assi 
auce  from  the  training  ship  "  Arethusa  '^  in  case 
this   occurring,   but,  as  between    Cherbourg 
Dover,  I  was  again  before  the  post,  the  letter 
being  delivered  until  three  hours  later.     So  I  " 
my  very  best " — ^bother  the  stupid  words,  they 
that  man   Henry's — ^and  fetched  up  between 
"  4-^ethusa ''  and  the  shore,  with  the  canvas 
down,  in  confusion,  hailing  lustily  for  assistance 
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the  moorings,  which  was  promptly  and  kindly 
rendered  as  soon  as  my  position  was  observed. 

There  is  no  opportunity  for  saying  '^  perseverance 
was  rewarded  at  last^^ — ^which  implies  triumph 
over  discouraging  vexations  and  unexpected  diffi- 
culties, for,  with  the  exception  of  the  foul  anchor 
at  Cherbourg,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  did  not 
experience  any. 

I  lost  between  21b.  and  31b.  in  weight  during 
these  few  days,  and  recovered  it,  with  interest,  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 
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EXPEBTMFiNTAL   CRUISE   IN   TH^,o/i>^3fl. 
"PROCYON,"  1878. 

As  partly  referred  to  already^  in  1873  I  sailei 
boat  single-handed  from  Greenhithe  to  the 
Wight  and  Lymington.     Upon  that  occasion 
so  destitute  of  the  i;ianieroas  comforts  necessi 
render  such  an  arduous  undertaking  even  tolei 
that^  after  a  rest  of  three  days  at  Dover^  I 
down  Channel  against  a  head  wind  and  rough 
without  seeking  shelter  in  any  other  port.     I 
forty  hours  under  way  at  one  time,  and  then, 
a  few  hours'  rest  off  Selsea  Bill,  finished  up 
five  hours  of  double-reefed  mainsail  and  threaj 
single  j  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  living 
so  unsatisfactory,  I  desired  to   ^^  knock  it  off  *' 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  have  never  recommended  single-handed  sailii 
and  will  not  abuse  my  new-claimed  privilege 
doing  so  now.    All  I  propose  is  to  give  a  descriptioi 
of  the  boat  and  a  simple  account  of  the  sailing] 
including  preparations  for  rendering  myself  inden 
pendent  of   all   extraneous  aid  for  a  month;    an' 
independence  I  intended  resolutely  to  maintain  for 
that  period,  even  against  '^  sea-prowlers '*  in  search 
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of  a  job,  who,  before  now,  have  been  known  to  force 
their  unbidden  services  where  they  were  neither 
desired  nor  needed, — a  species  of  piracy  in  philan- 
thropic guise  upon  which  an  exorbitant  claim  may 
be  founded,  that  finds  no  favour  with  seamen  of 
any  class,  and  is  never  practised  by  the  respectable 
'^  long-shore"  men  of  the  coast.  If  assistance  were 
required  I  should  not  hesitate  to  welcome  it,  as  I 
have  done  on  previous  occasions ;  but  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  boat  would  be  slight  if  I  were  not 
able  to  judge  of  its  necessity  for  myself.  These 
remarks  arise  out  of  a  discussion  that  was  forced 
upon  me  by  a  man  belonging  to  a  disappointed 
lugger^ s  crew,  who  came  out  of  his  way  to  taunt  me 
in  Dover  Harbour  with  having  tegretted,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  I  had  not  accepted  their  services, 
and  agreed  to  give  them  a  irijle  to  pilot  me  into 
Bamsgate.  If  he  could  have  heard  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  bystanders  upon  my  having  avoided 
their  interference,  and  the  hostile  remarks  that  were 
made  after  he  left,  he,  and  his  co-philanthropists, 
would  be  less  ready  in  future  to  air  grievances 
based  upon  mere  assumption. 

As  I  had  only  a  month  to  spare,  and  it  would 
take  nearly  that  time  to  prepare  the  "Orion"  for 
sea,  I  resolved  to  have  another  sea  trial  of  the 
"Procyon."  Borrowing  from  the  former  vessel 
anything  I  thought  likely  to  contribute  to  my 
safety  and  convenience,  I  surrounded  myself  with 
every  comfort  that  could  be  rendered  available  in 
the  limited  space  afforded  by  a  7-ton  boat. 
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When  all  was  on  board  and  stowed  away^  the  con- 
gestion of  lockers^  and  general  block  up  below,  was 
so  nearly  complete  that  the  precise  whereabouts  of 
many  little  useful  articles  belonging  to  the  domestic 
liepartment  became  doubtful.  However,  my  memory 
being  sufficiently  good  to  know  they  were  there,  it 
frequently  happened  that  I  contentedly  submitted 
to  be  deprived  of  them  for  the  time  being,  knowing 
that,  whenever  it  suited  me  to  take  the  trouble, 
they  could  be  obtained.  If  this  seems  rather 
"Irish,"  it  is  human  nature.  Ajiyway,  I  was 
satisfied;  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  complain. 

The  "Procyon"  was  built  for  me  in  1867,  and 
lengthened  5  feet  by  the  stern  in  1870,  by  Messrs. 
Holloway,  of  Whitstable.  The  sails  are  by  Messrs. 
Lapthom,  of  Gosport.  The  entire  expense  was 
21 7Z.,  and  I  have  always  done  them  the  justice  to 
admit  that  the  substantial  nature  of  the  work  was 
commensurate  with  the  cost,  and  supported  their 
high  local  reputation  for  honest  and  finished  work- 
manship. Her  length  is  21^  feet,  extreme  breadth 
7f  feet,  and  average  depth  inside  5  feet.  Draught, 
aft  3  feet,  forward  2  feet.  Her  height  as  she 
stands  on  the  ground  with  a  6-inch  keel  is  5  feet 
10  inches  forward  and  5  feet  2  inches  aft.  The 
extra  height  forward,  which  answers  its  purpose 
completely,  is  to  counteract  the  effect  of  placing  the 
mast  so  near  the  stem.  I'he  height  of  the  "cuddy" 
is  4  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  deck  beams,  and  its 
length  is  12  feet.  On  each  side  there  is  a  low  bench 
fitted  up  as  a  locker,  which  might   be   rendered 
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available  for  sleeping  bunks ;  but  I  prefer  to  swing 
a  hammock  between  the  mast  and  the  mainbeam. 

The  space  under  the  after  deck,  which  is  5  feet 
long,  is  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  bulkhead 
and  doors.  Pitted  up  with  capacious  shelves  and 
leeboards,  the  stowage  here  is  considerable ;  even 
the  space  under  the  floor  and  down  to  the  deadwood 
being  utilized  for  articles  not  liable  to  injury  by 
water. 

She  has  what  is  technically  called  a  ''centre- 
board,^^ but  which,  on  account  of  its  moderate 
dimensions,  I  prefer  to  call  an  auxiliary  keel,  since 
its  drop  below  the  main  keel  is  but  from  nothing 
forward  to  18  inches  aft,  or  an  average  drop  of 
9  inches  for  its  length  of  10  feet.  It  is  of  |  sheet 
iron,  and  weighs  2  cwt.  The  advantage  I  claim 
for  this  form  of  drop-keel  is,  that  it  is  so  powerfully 
held  by  the  main  keel  (6  inches  deep)  that  there  is 
but  little  chance  of  its  being  twisted  or  damaged 
by  accidental  contact  with  the  ground.  Bocks  or 
sand  simply  force  it  up ;  but  if,  when  sailing  f ast,^ 
you  have  the  misfortune  to  encounter  a  bank  of 
stiff  clay,  there  is  a  chance  of  being  held  until  the 
tide  rises ;  in  the  meanwhile,  if  there  is  any  motion,^ 
it  acts  as  an  awkward  lever  to  strain  the  garboard 
seams,  as  would  any  other  which  did  not  bend  or 
break  off.  The  keel  case  being  under  the  waist 
platform,  and  considerably  below  the  waterline,  is, 
of  course,  entirely  closed  and  caulked,  excepting 
the  shaft  for  the  lifting  chain  which  ascends  through 
the  main  thwart.      Into  this  shaft  the  pump  dip 
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cliarges  its  rusty  water^  instead  of  on  to  the  deck  or 
over  the  side.  On  each  side  of  the  keel-case 
— ^which  we  have  hitherto  thought  sufficiently  pro- 
tected from  the  strain — the  iron  ballast^  amounting* 
to  two  tons,  is  stowed ;  so  that  all  these  awkward 
things  are  out  of  sight  excepting  the  shaft  and  the 
pump.  Truly,  she  is  a  jolly  boat,  and  a  model  of 
strength;  but  recent  experience  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  protecting  this  part  a  little  more,  for 
which  a  plan  has  been  submitted,  and  approved 
by  the  builders.  To  obviate  the  unpleasant  sound 
occasioned  by  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  a 
clincher-built  boat,  several  of  the  ^Hands  ^*  above 
and  below  the  waterline  are  filled  in,  so  that  she  is 
as  silent  at  sea  as  if  she  were  carvel-built. 

The  height  of  the  mainmast,  which  is  stepped 
only  18  inches  from  the  stem,  is  21  feet  above  the 
gunwale ;  its  diameter  is  6  inches  (or  circumference, 
on  deck  19  inches,  at  the  sheave  in  masthead  14 
inches),  and  weight,  including  ironwork  and  gear. 
If  cwt.  The  mizenmast,  in  height,  13  feet  above 
the  gunwale,  is  stepped  just  within  the  transome  ; 
thus  there  is  a  clear' drift  of  26  feet  between  the 
masts. 

Persons  viewing  her  suppose  that  the  mast  being 
so  far  forward  must  tend  to  pay  her  head  off  when 
reaching  or  closehanled ;  but,  the  mainsail  sheeting 
21  feet  abaft,  the  effect  is  so  much  the  reverse  that 
she  carries  a  strong  weather  helm  reaching,  and  if 
left  to  herself  in  a  breeze,  closehauled,  invariably 
tends  to  wind,  whether  the  mizen  is  set  or  not. 
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The  mainsail — of  No.  5  double,  2  feet  canvas 
split — ^is  a  working  lug,  with  an  upper  tack-tackle 
hooked  into  an  extra  cringle  above  the  third  reef 
for  peaking  the  sail,  and  a  lower  tack-tackle  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast  for  trimming  it.  When  the  lower 
tack  is  triced  up  the  sail  works  clear  overhead, 
enabling  one  to  work  forward  on  deck  with  safety. 
The  length  of  the  yard  is  13  feet,  the  head  of  the 
sail  12  feet,  and  the  foot  18^  feet. 

When  a  reef  is  to  be  taken  down,  or  sail  tempo- 
rarily shortened  for  a  squall,  I  hook  the  reef -tackle 
into  the  fourth  cringle  of  the  after  leach,  lower 
away  main  halyards  sufficiently,  take  in  the  slack 
of  the  upper  tack-tackle  until  it  is  nearly  two 
blocks,  peak  the  yard  again  by  '^  setting  up^' 
halyards,  and  then  bowse  the  sheet  aft  with  the 
reef-tackle.  When  this  is  done,  half  the  sail 
remains  properly  set,  and  the  boat  is  under  com- 
mand during  the  process  of  reefing,  or  until  the 
squall  has  expended  its  violence.  If  a  reef  is  to  be 
taken,  the  lower  tack-tackle  and  mainsheet  have  to 
be  transferred  to  the  cringles  above  and  the  sister- 
hooks  moused,  the  two  hoops  on  the  mast  shifted  a 
cringle  higher,  the  tack  and  sheet  rolled  up  and 
secured  with  short  pieces  of  small  manilla  rope 
having  an  eye  spliced  in  one  end,  eighteen  reef 
points  tied,  fall  of  mainsheet  belayed — leaving 
plenty  of  slack,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  hoisting 
the  sail,  reef -tackle  cast  off,  and  upper  tack-tackle 
overhauled.  Then  hoist  away  mainsail,  taking 
care  to  keep  your  head  out  of  the  way  of  the  upper 
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mainsheet-block  when  the  sail  flaps  in  the  wind, 
peak  with  upper  tack -tackle  until  the  sail  is  girt 
from  the  tack  to  the  peak,  bowse  down  lower  tack, 
throw  her  up  into  the  wind  and  get  the  sheet  aft. 
If  the  sail  is  not  then  as  flat  as  it  might  be,  I  put  a 
strap  on  the  fall  of  the  main  halyards  (which  leads 
aft  to  the  waist  through  a  block  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast),  hook  in  a  luff-tackle,  shake  up  in  the  wind 
and  bowse  away  until  no  more  can  be  got,  belay 
the  slack  of  main  halyards  and  remove  the  strap 
and  tackle.      With   a   strong  crew — as  in  match 
sailing — the  lower  tack  would  be  set  up  and  the 
mainsheet  hauled  aft  before  hoisting ;    but  single- 
handed  the  sail  must  be  free  of  all  impediment,  to 
enable  it  to  be  hoisted  at  all.  When  dry  the  weight 
of  this   sail  with   yard  is   921b.       The    stormsail 
differs  from  the  mainsail  only  in  size,  being  6  feet 
on  the  head  and  13^  feet  on  the  foot.     The  hoist  is 
the  same,  and  its  weight  with  yard  \  cwt.     It  is 
necessary  to  state  these  particulars  to  account  for 
the  time  expended  in  making  or  taking  in  sail,  and 
to  account  for  one's  hands  getting  into  such  bad 
condition  after  every  two   or   three   days'  rough 
encounter  with  the  elements. 

The  riding  gear  consists  of  30  fathoms  -^  chain, 
a  bass  rope  of  40  fathoms,  and  another  of  25, 
besides  sundry  pieces  of  manilla,  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies and  for  mooring  ropes.  There  are  three 
anchors,  381b.,  281b.,  and  201b.,  and  a  grapnel. 

Amongst  articles  in  the  inventory,  some  of  which 
belong     to     the     ^^  Orion,^'     are     the     following  : 
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McDonald's  patent  folding  boat ;  a  30-gallon  boat 
tank,  of  indiarubber,  stowed  beneath  the  after  plat- 
form, and  worked  out  with  a  zinc  hand-pump; 
filter  in  basket-work;  a  two-gallon  water-can; 
cabin  table  with  flaps,  containing  cellaret ;  folding 
table,  to  fit  up  in  the  waist  of  the  boat  in  harbour ; 
an  American  chair  with  arms ;  a  camp  stool  and 
two  cork  stools,  the  latter  serviceable  as  extra  seats, 
or  to  buoy  dropped  moorings;  a  hammock,  horse- 
hair bed,  feather  pillow,  and  blankets;  portable 
closet ;  canvas  awning,  13  feet  by  8,  which,  besides 
lai^ely  increasing  the  accommodation,  secures 
comfort  and  privacy  in  harbour ;  zinc  safe  in 
basket-work,  2  feet  by  1,  kept  under  main  thwart 
in  the  waist ;  a  71b.  hand-lead  and  10-fathom  line, 
a  31b.  ditto  and  3-fathom  line;  Walker's  patent 
log  and  2  5r fathom  line ;  two  binnacles,  with  spirit 
compasses  and  lanterns ;  two  riding  lights,  one  a 
patent  triangular,  with  extra  coloured  slides;  a 
cabin  lantern  and  a  candle-lamp;  an  eight-day 
clock,  lashed  up  firm,  and  protected  from  damp  by 
a  waterproof  covering;  a  fair  assortment  of 
carpenter's  tools,  including  axe,  crowbar,  and  saw; 
various  sizes  of  galvanized  iron  shackles,  hooks, 
and  thimbles;  brass  thimbles,  screws,  copper  nails, 
&c. ;  spare  canvas  for  parcellings;  oils,  lamp- 
feeders,  scissors,  oakum,  and  cotton  waste;  a 
petroleum  stove,  the  Acme,  in  which  alterations  to 
adapt  it  to  boat  service  were  carefully  carried  out 
to  suit  my  views  by  Messrs.  Deane  &  Co.,  of 
London  Bridge.      I  divided  the  large  flat  reservoir 
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into  three  compartments  fore  and  aft,  ot  in  the 
direction  of  the  wick,  which  is  a  4-inch.  Commu- 
nicating with  each  other  only  by  an  opening  of  ;- 
of  an  inch  at  the  other  end,  I  considered  that,  if 
the  boat  were  heeling  over  and  plunging  about,  the 
centre  compartment  containing  the  wick  would 
never  be  empty  while  there  was  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  oil  to  consume.  The  burner  was 
soldered  in,  the  indicator  closed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  feeder  protected  from  leakage  by 
a  washer.  As  I  only  required  the  oven  for  baking 
stale  bread,  I  had  the  bottom  part  closed  against 
any  possible  smoke  from  the  flame.  With  these 
alterations  it  answered  admirably,  and  frequently 
rendered  the  situation  tolerable,  even  to  cheerful- 
ness, when  it  would  otherwise,  from  the  excessive 
rains  and  extreme  violence  of  the  elements,  have 
been  almost  unbearable. 

Determined  to  be  independent  of  the  shore  for 
long  intervals,  if  I  chose,  and  to  have  only  light 
marketing  to  do  occasionally,  I  laid  in  a  suflScient 
supply  of  Bass's  pale  ale  and  of  claret  to  last  for  a 
month,  a  small  quantity  of  whisky,  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy  for  medicinal  purposes,  which  I  softened 
by  burning  before  starting ;  potatoes  for  a  month, 
a  ham  for  broiling,  some  kippered  salmon,  followed 
up  when  gone  by  Scotch  herrings  in  tins  to  alternate 
with  the  ham  for  breakfast,  a  locker  full  of  preserved 
meats  of  various  kinds,  Swiss  milk,  cocoa,  tea,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  the  best  coffee  I  could  buy  in  London, 
cake,  biscuits  jams,  sweetmeats,  and  tobacco. 
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What  with  my  wardrobe  contained  in  three  sail 
bags^  and  a  portmanteau^  and  the  hundred 
etceteras,  such  as  coffee-pot,  teapot,  crockery, 
glass,  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  had 
a  proper  place  assigned  them,  without  which  half 
the  articles  enumerated  would  have  been  useless; 
topping  all  up  with  about  2  cwt.  of  new  rope,  spare 
tackles,  straps,  &c.,  sorted  and  secured  with  yarns 
to  the  timbers  along  the  sides  of  the  cabin,  where 
they  could  be  instantly  selected  as  desired ;  he  must 
have  been  a  man  less  easily  satisfied  than  I  am  who 
could  have  viewed  the  significant  confusion  reign- 
ing in  the  domestic  department  at  starting  other- 
wise than  as  evidence  that  he  was  well  found,  even 
though  champagne  and  p&te  de  f ois  gras  were  not 
included  in  the  list  of  necessaries. 

Au^,  7th. — The  captain  of  the  training  ship 
'^  Arethusa  "  having  obligingly  consented  to  allow 
my  tank  to  be  supplied  with  filtered  water  from  that 
vessel,  I  was  towed  out  of  the  creek  and  alongside 
by  one  of  her  boats.  The  wind  being  too  light  to 
sail,  and  the  confusion  on  board  very  great,  as  it 
always  is  until  a  place  has  been  found  for  every- 
thing, I  hauled  ofE  when  the  tank  was  filled,  and 
let  go  the  anchor  for  the  night. 

Aiig,  8th. — I  felt  so  extremely  unwell,  and  had 
made  so  little  progress  in  reducing  the  confusion  to 
anjrthing  Uke  order,  that  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
sailing  I  was  undecided  whether  to  proceed  or  to 
return  into  the  creek.  So  strong  was  this  feeling, 
really  due  to  such  a  condition  of  ill-health  that  I 
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almost  loathed  food^  that  at  4.30  p.m.^  when  I  got 
under  way,  I  warned  my  ship-keeper  in  the  creek 
to  expect  my  return  in  two  or  three  days.     The 
wind  was  light  from  soath-west,  with  a  cloudy  and 
thundery  appearance.     Being  much   occupied    in 
yarious  ways,  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  way 
at  the  time,  I  suffered  the  boat  to  be  drifted  into 
the  lower  bight  of  Gravesend  Beach,  when  sud- 
denly the  wind  shifted  for  a  moment  to  the  north- 
ward, and  then  fell  flat  calm.     Observing  the  buoy 
off   Cliff   Greek,   and  a   schooner  at   anchor  just 
bejond,  I  became  slightly  alarmed;  but  perceiving 
that  the  buoy  was  well  open  of  the  schooner,  and 
that  her  masts   were  likewise  well   open  of  each 
other,  it  seemed  impossible  I  should  drift  in  upon 
them.     This,  however,  being  the  case,  I  bounded 
forward  and  let  go  the  anchor,  unfortunately  not 
in  time  to  bring  her  up,  and  she  fell  athwart-hawse 
the    schooner,  with   her  jibboom  in  my  mainsail 
about  15  feet  from  the  deck.     The  canvas  being 
stout,   and    the    sheet    not    flat    aft,   the    elastic 
resistance  it  offered  gradually  checked  her  way, 
and  allowed  her  to  fall  more  gently  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  done  upon  the  schooner's  port  bow ; 
when  she  heeled  so  alarmingly,  from  the  rush  of 
tide,  that  the  master  considerately  hove  me  a  rope 
by  which  to  escape   if   she   foundered.     My  first 
impression  was  that  the  mast  would  come  down, 
and  I  stooped  below  the  coamings  to  avoid  being 
smothered  by  the  canvas  or  entangled  in  the  ropes. 
Seeing  that  the  gear  stood  the  strain,  I  went  aft 
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and  let  tlie  mainsheet  run  out  and  partially  un reeve, 
whicli  cleared  the  mainsail  from  the  jibboom  end 
and  righted  her  a  little.  By  this  time  the  Coast- 
guard officer  and  four  men  from  the  station  at  Cliff 
Creek,  with  the  promptness  and  kindly  readiness 
to  assist  which  everywhere  characterizes  the  ser- 
vice, arrived  upon  the  scene.  Jammed  on  the 
schooner's  port  bow  with  my  mast  on  the  starboard 
side  of  her  bowsprit,  the  only  hope  of  escape  lay  in 
passing  round  to  her  starboard  side.  While  the 
schooner  paid  out  chain,  which  momentarily  eased 
the  pressure,  our  united  efforts  were  directed  to 
forging  the  lugger  half  her  length  ahead.  This 
caused  her  to  hang  on  the  schooner^s  stem, 
slightly  abaft  the  midships,  her  head  being  pre- 
vented from  swinging  down  by  her  own  chain, 
i(vhich  now  became  taut  as  a  bar  on  the  port  bow, 
and  held  her  athwart  stream,  until  the  mizen,  being 
first  violently  swayed  to  loosen  the  wedges,  was 
unstepped  and  laid  upon  the  deck.  Paying  cut 
my  chain,  while  the  men  bore  her  off  bodily,  she 
passed  fairly  on  to  the  schooner's  starboard  bow; 
and  then,  keeping  her  head  to  with  a  rope  while 
they  bore  the  stern  off  with  spars,  she  swung  round 
and  brought  up  gently  alongside  with  no  harm 
done.  The  anchor  was  so  deeply  imbedded  that  it 
required  the  strength  of  all  hands  and  a  hard  sheer 
to  break  it  out  of  the  ground,  which  done,  she  was 
sheered  into  a  berth  below  the  schooner  and  the 
anchor  let  go  for  the  night. 

When  the  mizen  was  stepped  and  the  mainsail 
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furled,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  not 
making  any  water,  compliments  suitable  to  the 
occasion  were  exchanged.  The  master  of  the 
schooner  behaved  admirahlj,  and — rare  but  most 
agreeable  experience— wanted  to  return  part  of 
what  I  thought  was  due  to  him.  At  my  request 
they  then  left  me  to  wash  down  and  restore  order. 
When  that  was  done  I  got  some  tea,  put  up  the 
riding  light  before  the  mast,  and  turned  in  at  mid- 
night to  think  about  it.  Before  starting/andwhen 
sailing  down,  I  felt  that  if  she  were  sunk,  or  given 
away  to  anyone  who  could  handle  her  properly,  and 
would  keep  her  in  good  order,  it  would  be  no  great 
matter;  but  now  the  feeling  was  entirely  changed. 
Had  she  been  less  powerfully  built  or  less  well 
found  than  she  was — ^it  was  not  on  board  there  I 
should  have  ^'  turned  in  "  that  night. 

AiLg.  9th. — A  gloomy  and  dirty  morning,  with  a 
fresh  wind  from  the  nor'ard,  a  lively  ripple,  and  a 
drizzly  rain.  After  a  cold  sluice,  which  on  board 
ship  has  often  to  do  duty  for  sleep,  I  hastened  to  get 
under  way,  notwithstanding  that,  being  quite 
undecided  where  to  go,  I  was  far  more  disposed  to 
lie  there  and  do  nothing.  But  during  the  ebb  tide 
a  strong  north  wind  renders  the  riding  off  Cliff 
Creek  very  undesirable  in  a  boat  of  light  draught 
with  a  single  anchor  and  a  dinghey  astern.  N"ot 
simply  on  account  of  the  motion,  to  which  a  sailor 
ought  not  to  object,  but  because  the  boat,  being 
light  and  buoyant,  would  run  over  her  anchor,  take 
violent  sheers  from  side  to  side,  and  pass  half  tlie 
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time  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  with  the  chain 
grinding  and  sweeping  the  keel  from  forward  aft, 
or  from  aft  forward,  ending  in  a  violent  jerk  and  a 
moment's  peace;  only  to  begin  the  same  round 
over  again,  to  which  it  would  be  absurd  if  a  sailor 
did  not  object,  especially  in  close  proximity  to 
other  vessels  and  a  lee  shore. 

It  was  5  a.m.  when  I  commenced  operations  by 
taking  down  the  riding  light.  From  the  trouble  it 
gave,  owing  to  the  quick  motion  of  the  boat 
requiring  me  to  hold  on  with  one  arm,  and  the 
narrow  escape  the  lantern  had  of  being  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  mast,  I  resolved  not  to  hoist  it  in 
the  same  position  again.  6  a.m.  under  way  with 
the  whole  mainsail  set  to  a  roaring  breeze  and 
heading  down  the  river.  Having  come  out  for 
health  I  had  decided  by  the  time  the  sail  was  nicely 
trimmed  that  it  was  advisable  to  go  in  search  of  it, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  likely  place  to  find  it 
than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  Foreland. 
So  I  conquered  the  miserable  state  of  indecision 
that  had  plagued  me  for  two  whole  days,  and  being 
averse  to  half  measures,  was  bound  to  Dover. 

At  the  start  it  was  chilly  and  uncomfortable; 
but  as  the  morning  advanced  the  wind  gradually 
backed  to  the  north-west,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the 
sun  gleamed  occasionally  through  the  broken 
clouds. 

The  preparation  of  meals  when  a  vessel  is  on  a 
wind  and  sea  moderate  is  far  easier  than  when 
running  free.     Presupposing  a  moderate  degree  of 
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attention,  if  the  sails  are  properly  trimmed,  a  vessel 

should  be  able  to  sail  herself  close-hauled  during  a 

temporary  absence  from  the  helm ;  but  running 

free,  according  to  my  experience,  the  helm  cannot 

be  left  a  minute  without  shearing  off  the  course, 

and  either  broaching- to  or  threatening  a  gybe. 
Although   quite   unable   to   enjoy   food  of    any 

description,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  course 
being  almost  clear  of  vessels,  between  the  Nore 
and  Heme  Bay,  to  light  the  stove  and  get  some 
breakfast.     Running  dead  before  the  wind  it  was 
a  most  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  performance, 
especially  as  in  obedience  to  a  rule,  indispensable  to 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  economy — a  rule  no  more 
admitting  of  exceptions  than  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians— everything  had  to  be  washed  up  and 
stowed  away  again  in  its  place.     This  seems  too 
easy  to  be  dignified  with  the   name  of  ''work." 
But  if  there  were  no  need  to  watch  the  vessel  aud 
be  constantly  correcting  the  course,  greasy  utensils, 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  boiling  water,  are  very 
troublesome  to  deal  with  ;  and  to  clean  out  pro- 
perly a  French  coffee-pot  in  four  parts  is  a  work  of 
art  for  an  unpractised  hand.     That  such  employ- 
ment is  at  all  times  exceedingly  distasteful,  should 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for   making   a  rule  on  the 
subject,  and   observing   it   strictly,   whatever  the 
hour  and  the  personal  inconvenience.    For  if  thiugs 
are  not  washed  up  when  used,  it  is  not  def  erriag  the 
cleaning  to  a  more  convenient  time,  but  paving  the 
way  for  habitually  using  them  dirty.     If  objection 
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be  taken  to  such  woi*k  as  ungentlemanly,  no  one 
will  dispute  that  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  order, 
begotten  of  idleness  and  silly  pride,  is  infinitely 
more  so.  The  coffee-pot  and  cooking  utensils  were 
put  away  clean  on  a  shelf  forward  of  the  mast,  and 
kept  noiseless  by  a  piece  of  spare  canvas  jammed 
between  them.  Inside  the  cabin  bulkhead  I  had 
put  up  a  long  strip  of  leather,  nailed  firmly  at  both 
ends  and  divided  with  nails  at  intervals,  in  which 
to  insert  the  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  lamp 
scissors,  so  that  they  could  neither  stray  nor  jingle 
with  the  motion,  and  were  always  at  hand. 

The  domestic  work  was  fortunately  over  when 
the  wind  freshened  so  much  that  the  boat  staggered 
under  the  sail,  and  kept  me  a  close  prisoner  at  the 
helm.  The  course,  now  straight  for  the  North 
Foreland  from  Heme  Bay,  brought  the  wind  and 
sea  on  the  quarter,  and  made  the  steering  so  active 
and  fatiguing  that  I  had  to  ''purchase'^  the  lee 
tiller-rope,  by  passing  it  round  a  cleat  on  the  main 
thwart,  and  pull  on  the  bight  of  it. 

I  have  an  iron  tiller  about  7  feet  long,  but  prefer 
to  use  a  yoke  of  my  own  design.  It  is  constructed 
of  iron,  with  arms  3  feet  long.  At  the  end  of  each 
arm  is  a  brass-sheaved  iron  block  fitted  with  a 
horizontal  joint  and  a  limited  swivel,  which  allows 
the  block  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  angle 
required,  without  the  possibility  of  twisting  the 
standing  and  running  parts  of  the  rope  together.  It 
is  a  powerful  purchase,  and  the  ropes  are  long 
enough  to  lead  to  any  part  of  the  vessel,  excepting 
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qaite  forward.  On  the  wind,  or  running  dead 
before  it,  the  steering  is  easy;  but  reaching  fast 
with  the  sea  on  the  quarter  or  abeam,  the  helms- 
man has  plenty  to  do. 

11.15  A.M.,  passed  the  Beculvers,  against  tide; 
and  1  P.M.  Margate  Pier,  which  seemed  deserted  ; 
as  at  that  hour  the  swells  had  all  gone  home  to 
dinner. 

Bounding  the  Foreland,  before  the  sea,  the 
patent  folding  boat — ^which  is  no  "  swell "  to  look 
at — seemed  desirous  to  follow  their  example  and 
desert  me.  Sheering  on  the  sea,  it  jerked  the 
headfast  so  violently,  that  I  feared  it  might  break 
adrift  and  compel  me  to  put  the  lugger  on  the 
wind  to  pick  it  up  again ;  which,  under  so  heavy 
a  press  of  canvas,  I  was  ill  prepared  to  do. 

It  may  be  asked  how  I  came  to  be  towing  a 
folding  boat  on  such  a  rough  day,  instead  of  having 
her  doubled  up  and  snugly  stowed  on  board.  The 
fact  is,  I  had  her  strengthened  to  such  an  extent 
to  fit  her  for  my  rough  work  that  she  weighed 
over  901b.  instead  of  50,  and  was  so  stiJBE  in  working 
that  I  was  not  disposed  to  expend  the  strength 
required  to  take  her  up,  fold,  and  berth  her  on 
board.  Moreover,  being  so  heavy  and  cumber- 
some for  one  hand  to  deal  with,  she  marked  every- 
thing with  which  she  came  in  contact  with  her 
paint  and  greasy  hinges.  Standard  cwts.  and 
even  -J  cwts.,  with  their  compact  form  and  con- 
venient rings  for  lifting,  are  not  playthings;  but 
they  are   so  in  comparison   with  similar   weights 
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represented  by  awkward-shaped  parcels  several 
feet  in  length,  and  having  no  handles  whatever — 
particularly  so  when  the  motion  of  the  vessel  is 
great,  and  it  is  difficult  to  move  or  to  stand  without 
holding  on. 

I  never  pass  the  North  Foreland  on  a  sunny  day 
without  admiring  it  extremely,  not  for  its  boldness 
and  grandeur,  for,  in  comparison  with  the  South 
Foreland,  Beachy  Head,  and  the  towering  chalk 
cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  has  neither,  but  for 
its  numerous  miniature  bays  and  sandy  coves, 
formed  by  the  pretty  indentations  of  the  white  cliffs, 
and  its  wealth  of  agriculture,  trees,  and  windmills 
exposed  to  the  view  down  to  the  cliff-edge  by  the 
gentle  and  unbroken  elevation  of  the  land  behind, 
— ^the  charming  little  nook  of  Kingsgate  and  the 
hghthouses  forming  a  centre-piece  of  the  whole. 
Passing  this  picturesque  little  spot  with  a  fine 
breeze  off  the  land  and  a  moderate  swell,  which, 
owing  to  the  projecting  reefs  of  the  Foreland,  had 
ceased  to  be  troublesome,  was  really  delightful, 
and  could  only  have  been  more  so  if  I  had  been 
able  to  enjoy  a  good  luncheon  and  the  orthodox 
pipe,  which,  unless  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  sanitary  department,  seldom  fails  to  accompany 
a  much  appreciated  meal  at  sea. 

4.15  P.M.,  off  Deal  Pier.  Band  playing — ^boys 
fishing — boats  sailing — ^paterfamilias,  and  the  whole 
tribe,  out  for  a  row — the  beach  alive  with  ramblers 
in  search  of  *'  precious  stones ''  and  other  treasures 
cast  up  by  the  sea, — a  scene  of  peaceful  enjoyment 
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which  never  ceases  to  interest  those  who  are  able 
to  stand  close  enough  in  shore  to  observe  it.  The 
wind  having  backed  to  the  westward^  came  off  in 
puffs  alternated  with  flat  calms — ^a  sure  sign  of  its 
decline  for  the  day. 

I  expected  to  make  Dover  about  seven  o'clock, 
but  at  the  South  Foreland  encountered  the  full 
strength  of  the  tide ;  at  the  same  time  the  wind 
was  light  and  nearly  ahead.  Here  I  came  up  with 
a  few  laden  colliers^  with  one  of  which  I  had  a 
little  friendly  chat  in  passings  and  could  not  avoid 
noticing  how  much  more  handy  and  seaworthy  they 
appeared  with  the  PlimsoU  load-line  than  in  the 
recklessly  heavy  trim  of  years  gone  by.  They 
were,  however,  quickly  left  far  behind,  when,  to 
cheat  the  tide  as  much  as  possible,  I  made  short 
tacks ;  several  times  standing  in  to  comparatively 
shallow  water  under  the  towering  cliffs,  which, 
while  there  is  the  faintest  glimmer  of  twilight, 
never  cease  echoing  the  plaintive,  simply  energetic, 
or  else  angry  cries  of  invisible  sea  birds — whether 
relating  in  inflated  language  the  story  of  their  first 
venture  on  the  watery  region  below,  '^  curtain 
lecturing,'*  or  engaged  in  perpetual  disputes  as  to 
the  possession  of  '^  coigns  of  vantage,''  I  never  can 
make  out. 

As  there  was  no  prospect  of  reaching  Dover 
before  dark,  and  the  boat  was  not  heeling  much,  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to  have  a  sort  of  luncheon- 
dinner  at  the  helm,  of  cold  roast  lamb,  bread, 
lettuce,  and   a  small  bottle  of  "Bass,"  carefully 
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transferring  the  plates,  &c.,  to  the  weather  side  the 
last  moment  before  going  about.  Abreast  of  the 
^^Castle  Cliff/'  a  galley  under  sail  to  windward 
bore  down  upon  me,  to  ask  if  I  wanted  assistance 
into  harbour.  Upon  my  civilly  declining  them 
several  times — for  all  their  class  are  very  pressing 
— they  left  me  with  "  No  offence,  I  hope,''  a  species 
of  parting  salutation  I  observe  never  proceeds  from 
nice  men ;  so  that  I  was  glad  I  had  kept  my  own 
counsel^  and  had  not  supplied  them  with  another 
excuse  for  importunity — ^the  danger  of  bringing  up 
for  the  night  at  sea. 

With  the  anchor  ready  for  letting  go,  the  main 
tack  triced  up,  and  the  halyards  clear,  I  stood  close 
in  to  the  beach,  where  I  supposed  the  club-house 
to  be ;  then  ran  off  a  proper  distance,  heaving  the 
lead,  and  at  9  p.m.  let  go  the  anchor,  having  been 
fifteen  hours  under  way. 

Although  it  was  a  beautiful  starlight  night,  and 
the  bay  with  its  numerous  town-lights  looked  very 
homely  and  peaceful,  I  took  two  reefs  in  the  main- 
sail before  furling  it,  had  some. tea,  and  a  general 
clear  up,  and  then  turned  into  my  hammock  for  a 
much-needed  night's  rest. 

Aug.  lO^/i,  Sunday. — After  church  time,  landed 
for  letters.  3  p.m.,  weighed  anchor  and  went  into 
harbour,  just  in  time  to  furl  and  cover  the  sails,  get 
dinner,  and  attend  evening  service.  My  hands 
were  so  sore  from  a  cut  finger  and  abrasions,  that 
it  was  advisable  to  allow  them  time  to  heal.  Even 
in  harbour  there  is  very  little  time  for  idling ;  as, 
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in  attending  entirely  upon  oneself,  and  keeping 
snch  order  as  should  infallibly  distinguish  private 
property,  there  is  always  plenty  of  employment. 
Besides,  I  was  engaged  in  correspondence  which 
left  barely  time  to  scan  the  newspapers,  and,  for 
all  the  service  they  were,  the  box  of  books  with 
which  I  had  provided  myself  might  have  been  left 
at  home. 

Dover  is  undoubtedly  the  best  rendezvous  for 
yachts  between  the  Thames  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
— especially  for  those  whose  owners  have  the  good 
fortune  to  belong  to  the  Royal  Cinque  Ports  Yacht 
Club,  which  occupies  a  central  position  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay,  and  commands  a  better  view  from  its 
windows  than  any  club  in  the  kingdom.  Dover  is, 
however,  rising  so  rapidly  in  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  its  docks  are  becoming  so  crowded,  that 
it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  yachtsmen  and  to  the 
overworked  officials  of  the  port  when  the  bay  is 
enclosed  (like  Portland),  and  the  former  are  en- 
abled to  ride  in  safety  at  anchor  outside.  Elven 
then,  some  will  avail  themselves  of  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  port  to  escape  the  swell,  whicli, 
in  bad  weather,  no  breakwaters  will  entirely 
exclude. 

Aug.  IMh, — ^Very  little  wind,  and  a  burning  sun, 
which,  in  harbour,  was  so  oppressive  and  relaxing 
that  I  went  out  and  anchored  in  the  bay.  The 
wind  being  so  light  that  the  lugger  would  ride  to 
the  weight  of  the  chain  rather  than  to  the  anchor, 
I  took  the  precaution  to  lay  a  kedge  inshore  and 
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put  a  good  strain  upon  it — a  precaution  whicli 
should  never  be  neglected  when  there  is  a  prospect 
of  lying  exposed  to  the  sea  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  vessel 
swinging  over  and  fouling  the  bower  anchor^  upon 
which  her  safety  depends. 

Determined  not  to  abandon  my  position  for  a 
trifle^  I  paid  out  all  the  chain^  and  rode  to  a  patent 
cable  buffer,  belonging  to  the  '  Orion/  which,  being 
too  powerful  to  aflTord  sufficient  play  for  such  a 
light  riding  gear,  I  modified,  by  hooking  one  end 
of  a  stout  tackle  into  a  strap  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  the  other  end  into  the  shackle  of  the  buffer 
placed  10  feet  abaft  the  mast,  and  rode  to  the  fall 
of  the  tackle,  keeping  all  rope  inboard  and  enough 
of  the  chain  to  '^bitt"  securely  abaft  all.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  was  to  allow  the  chain 
an  elasticity  of  four  inchesy  if  the  strain  were  suf- 
ficient to  compress  the  buffer  one  inch;  and  if  the 
fall  of  the  tackle  parted — which  was  scarcely 
possible — ^the  chain  was  still  perfectly  secured. 
By  experiments  tried  at  home,  in  which  the  same 
tackle  was  used,  it  required  a  strain  of  8  cwt.  to 
compress  the  buffer  3  inches — a  strain  which  a 
7-ton  boat  could  throw  upon  it  only  under 
extreme  circumstances. 

The  motive  for  riding  to  a  buffer  (or  compressor) 
is  obvious  to  experienced  seamen,  but  to  others  an 
explanation  may  possibly  be  serviceable.  Leaving 
out  the  question  of  tidal  currents,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  hard  riding, 
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mj  remarks  mnst  be  supposed  to  apply  to  roadsteads 
little  subject  to  their  direct  influence. 

A  vessel,  wind-rode  in  moderate  weather,  and 
having  a  proper  scope  of  chain — ^which,  on  account 
of  its  weight,  assumes  the  form  of  a  carve — brides 
with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  it  on  the  ground, 
according  to  the  strength  of  wind, — ^in  which  case 
the  strain  upon  the  anchor  is  horizontal,  or  in  the 
direction  most  favourable  to  its  resistance.  Thus, 
while  the  wind  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the 
vessel  to  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  her 
anchor,  she  rides  easily;  -since  the  curvature  of  the 
chain  acts  as  a  spring  which  gives  to  the  sea  when 
the  vessel  rises  upon  it,  and  brings  her  back  on  the 
'^  scend ''  when  the  sea  passes  aft. 

In  a  gale,  when  the  vessel  is  forced  to  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  her  anchor,  the  strain,  being 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  hawsepipe  to  the  anchor,  is 
diagonal,  and  tends  to  lift  the  stock  off  the  ground, 
^a  position  which,  in  smooth  water  and  a  steady 
strain,  may  be  consistent  with'  comfort  and  safety, 
but  in  a  heavy  sea  is  not  consistent  with  either. 
Supposing  the  anchor  to  hold  firm  and  the  chain 
to  be  at  its  greatest  tension  when  the  vessel  is  in  the 
hollow  of  a  sea,  the  water  being  deepened  by  the 
height  of  the  succeeding  wave,  it  is  clear  she  must 
spring  forward  a  proportionate  number  of  feet  to 
allow  the  wave  to  pass  under  her.  The  strain  being 
suddenly  relaxed  when  the  sea  passes  aft,  the 
'^  scend  "  slacks  the  chain,  and-^-by  force  of  wind — 
she  immediately  begins  to  gather  way  astern.  With 
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this  tendency  already  in  operation,  the  next  sea,  if  a 
severe  one  and  a  breaker,  would  force  her  consider- 
ably beyond  the  range  of  her  chain  but  for  the 
resistance  of  the  anchor,  which  brings  her  up  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  called  a  '^  snub,''  that  is  heard  and 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  vessel,  and  which  may  be 
attended  with  either  of  the  following  serious  conse- 
quences : — She  may  ship  the  sea ;  carry  away  the 
pawls,  and  surge  all  the  chain  if,  from  neglect,  not 
'^  weather  bitted ;  "  capsize  the  windlass ;  start  the 
anchor ;  or  snap  the  chain.  To  the  first  and  two 
last  of  these  accidents,  the  best  built  and  best  found 
ships  and  yachts  are  liable.  The  second  and  third 
result  from  defective  construction,  previous  strain, 
or  age.  From  observation,  I  should  think  the  pro- 
portion of  yachts — especially  among  the  smaller  ones 
— ^that  could  ride  to  their  windlass  and  bitts  in  a 
heavy  breeze  on  the  land,  is  very  small  indeed;  but 
even  with  the  best  and  most  powerful,  there  is 
serious  cause  for  anxiety  when  the  vessel  snubs  with 
a  full  scope  of  chain.  In  the  absence  of  a  cable 
buffer — which  from  experience  of  a  gale  in  Torbay 
I  am  convinced  no  sea-going  yacht,  or  ship,  should 
ever  be  without — ^ropes  may  be  bent  to  the  chain 
forward  of  the  windlass,  and  secured  to  the  mast ; 
provided  the  turns  on  the  chain  are  taken  in  such 
form  as  to  be  easily  cast  oflF  or  cut  away  clean,  in 
case  it  becomes  necessary  to  "  slip  "  and  get  to  sea 
— a  contingency  for  which  every  precaution  should 
be  made,  whether  there  is  a  determination  to  hold 
on  or  not.     Other  and  neater  dispositions  might  be 
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made  in  anticipation  of  bad  weather^  but  none  can 
be  80  simple  or  effective  as  tbe  buffer. 

The  burning  heat  of  the  day  was  f oUowed  by  a 
sea  fog  as  dense  as  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
witness.     From  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening  until 
eleven  o'clock  next  day  not  a  vestige  of  the  town, 
or  any  other  object^  was  visible  from  my  anchorage. 
That  I  had  ample  opportunity  of   estimating  the 
merits  of  every  species  of  sound  signal  incidental  to 
a  fog  on  the  ''great  highway  of  nations/'  and  could 
not  plead  sleep  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  the 
riding  light,  can  be  gathered  from  the  following. 
Ship's  bells  and  fog  horns,  and  steamers'  whistles, 
in  every  key,  according  to  size  and  power  of  steam 
employed  in  producing  the  blast,  were  going  all 
night  long.     A  deep-toned  bell  at  the  Admiralty 
Pier   uttered   a   solemn   warning    at  intervals    of 
7i  minutes — ^its  funereal  tone  most  forcibly  remind- 
ing  one   of   the  uncertainty   of  life.     Every   two 
minutes  the  South  Sand  Head  lightship  contributed 
to  the  babel  of  sounds  the  guttural  screech  of  its 
fog-horn — a  detestable  sound,  calculated  to  warn 
the   careless   of   the  existence  of   an  ''evil  place 
beyond."     For  some  hours  during  the  night  a  gun 
was  fired  from  the  inner  pier-head  at  intervals  of 
ten  minutes,  to  direct  an  overdue  .mail  boat,  if  she 
should  chance  to  be  within  hearing.     Lastly,  the 
wind  was  so  light  that  the  chain  hung  "  up  and 
d(jwn,"  and  a  teasing  little  swell  from  the  south- 
ward caused  it  to  strike  against  the  stem  of  the 
boat  with  every  roll.     Although  a  most  unpleasant 
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nighty  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thonght  that  "  it 
might  have  been  worse ;  "  for,  if  I  might  have  been 
in  harbour^  the  chance  was  equally  great  I  should 
have  been  drifting  helplessly  at  sea^  and  the  com- 
promise was  much  in  my  favour. 

Aug,  Xhfh. — ^Dense  fog,  alternated  with  intervals 
of  brilliant  sunshine  after  midday.  Landed  on  the 
beach  in  the  dinghey,  called  at  the  club  for  letters, 
and  did  a  little  marketing.  Night  set  in  fine. 
Wind  south-west,  light.     Barometer  falling. 

Aug.  16^ A,  A.M.,  wind  south-west,  with  rain.  After 
luncheon  the  wind  shifted  to  the  westward,  and  the 
sun  shone  pleasantly  enough  to  induce  me  to  land 
on  the  beach,  which  I  did  pretty  fairly,  in  spite  of 
the  swell  then  beginning  to  be  troublesome.  But 
in  putting  ofi^  again  an  hour  later,  my  frail  boat 
shipped  so  much  water  that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
headway  against  wind  and  sea.  Unfortunately  I 
had  omitted  to  take  a  baler.  Being  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  the  water  lurched  heavily  from  side  to  side, 
and  it  was  only  by  counteracting  with  my  weight 
the  tendency  to  capsize  that  she  was  kept  afloat. 
That  I  was  glad  to  be  on  board  the  lugger  again 
need  hardly  be  said. 

The  barometer  should  have  improved  with  the 
change  of  wind ;  but  it  did  not,  and  the  sea  rising 
with  an  ominously  freshening  wind  created  a  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  advisability  of  lying  there 
during  the  night.  After  an  uncomfortable  dinner 
in  the  open  air — taken  there  partly  because  I  was 
not  sufficiently  well  to  enjoy  a  meal  in  the  cabin 
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when  the  motion  wspS  so  severe^  and  partly  for  the 
parpose  of  observation — ^notwithstanding  the  sky 
was  beautifnl  and  the  evening  most  enjoyable^  I 
buoyed  the  moorings  with  a  cork  stool,  slipped 
them,  and  with  as  much  wind  as  I  could  look  at 
under  a  double-reefed  mainsail,  saved  daylight  into 
harbour.  About  11  p.m.  the  wind  backed  to  the 
south-west,  and  a  heavy  gale  set  in,  accompanied 
with  torrents  of  rain. 

Aug,  17th  {Sunday), — Blew  hard  from  W.S.W., 
with  a  tremendous  sea  in  the  offing.  The  sight  of 
the  day  was  to  watch  the  sea  roll  in  by  the  Lord 
Warden  Hotel  and  in  the  bay.  If  overnight  any 
doubt  had  remained  on  my  mind  as  to  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  the  anchorage,  it  must  have  been 
dispelled  instantly  when,  at  low  water,  I  counted 
only  four  big  seas  between  my  cork  buoy  and  the 
breaker  on  shore — a  position  I  could  not  have  main- 
tained during  the  preceding  low  water  when  the 
wind  was  south-west,  although  the  depth  was  2 
fathoms  and  the  draught  of  the  lugger  only  3  feet. 
Had  I  listened  to  advice,  I  should  have  been 
anchored  even  still  nearer  to  the  shore. 

As  I  had  been  seen  riding  there  two  days,  and 
was  known  only  to  have  gone  into  harbour,  I  left 
the  moorings  without  any  doubt  of  their  safety  from 
depredators.  But  my  confidence  waned  when  told, 
by  men  well  acquainted  with  their  proclivities,  that 
the  sea-prowlers — ^who,by-the-by,  are  nearly  related 
to  the  ^^  black  doll  "  gibbeted  in  the  back  streets — 
would  probably  take  them  up  if  they  got  the  chance. 
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send  them  in  to  the  '^  receiver  of  wreck/^  and  claim 
a  reward.  Determined  to  resist  any  such  attempt 
at  extortion,  which,  whether  successful  or  not,  must 
have  occasioned  me  intense  annoyance,  I  took  steps 
to  prevent  it,  or,  at  least,  to  ensure  a  disappoint- 
ment if  it  were  attempted. 

On  our  coasts,  with  proper  allowance  of  space  for 
getting  under  way,  the  draught  of  large  ships  pre- 
vents them  being  anchored  inadvertently  within 
the  line  of  breakers.  But  small  vessels  are  often 
anchored  in  dangerous  positions  through  attention 
being  directed  solely  to  their  limited  draught  of 
water,  instead  of  the  far  more  important  considera- 
tion of  the  possible  line  of  breakers — ^which  depends 
entirely  upon  the  shelving  of  the  ground  outside. 
For  instance,  vessels  of  like  build  varying  from 
5  to  100  tons,  and  in  draught  from  3  to  10  feet, 
might  ride  a  gale  with  equal  safety  in  4  fathoms, 
low  water,  provided  shoal  soundings  extended  to  a 
sufficient  distance  outside,  to  moderate  the  sea  roll- 
ing in  from  the  deep  water  beyond.  Whereas,  the 
circumstances  being  in  other  respects  similar,  if  the 
soundings  increased  rapidly  outside,  their  position 
would  become  extremely  perilous  towards  the  period 
of  low  water ;  and  not  the  largest,  but  the  smallest 
and  least  powerful  would  be  the  first  to  succumb  to 
the  violence  of  the  sea — ^the  question  of  a  few  feet 
difference  in  draught  not  being  a  matter  of  consi- 
deration in  this  case. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  ascertained  that  a  wave 
breaks  when  the  depth  of  water  in  the  trough  is 
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equal  to  the  height  from  the  trough  to  the  crest  j 
its  character  then  undergoing  an  alteration  from  a 
wave  of  oscillation  to  a  wave  of  transference.  Thus 
in  a  calm  after  wind^  a  boat  (or  any  floating  sub- 
stance)^ in  respect  of  horizontal  motion^  will  remain 
stationary  outside  the  breaker  unless  a  higher  wave 
involves  it  in  its  breaks  when  it  is  hurried  towards 
the  shore  with  a  violence  and  rapidity  that  no 
anchors  or  exertions  of  oarsmen  can  withstand.  This 
may  be  true  in  regard  to  a  wave  from  deep  water 
meeting  a  rapidly  shelving  bank;  but  I  am  certain 
that  where  the  bank  shelves  very  gradually^  the 
change^  in  a  modified  degree^  begins  to  take  place 
earlier^  or  as  soon  as  the  base  of  the  wave  is  re- 
tarded by  contact  with  the  ground.  Otherwise,  in 
a  moderate  sea,  divers  would  not,  from  this  cause, 
be  obstructed  in  their  work  in  depths  of  5  fathoms 
and  upwards,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case. 

I  once  had  an  example  of  this  when  seeking  a 
landing  in  Mount^s  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Attracted  by  the  beauty  and  quiet  aspect  of  the 
shore  at  a  distance,  and  wanting  the  experience  I 
acquired  an  hour  later,  we  ran  down  to  the  Loo 
Sands  in  the  ^Sirius,^  11  tons,  and  6  feet  draught, 
with  a  nice  topsail  breeze  on  the  quarter,  and  a  swell 
that  was  not  at  all  inconveniently  felt  on  board. 
Not  until  it  was  ascertained  that  we  were  in  5- 
f athom  water  on  the  sea  next  the  breaker,  and,  from 
that  comparatively  near  position,  were  able  to  ob- 
serve the  immense  distance  the  latter  travelled  up 
the  steep  sand,  did  we  become  aware  of  the  for- 
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midable  nature  of  the  swell,  and  the  impossibility 
of  landing  there.  As  the  sea  was  long,  and,  in  my 
estimation,  not  more  than  5  feet  high,  there  was 
no  danger  in  approaching  thus  near  with  the  wind 
free  enough  to  luff  out  at  discretion.  From  this 
impracticable  spot  we  made  for  the  Pra  Sands,  about 
two  miles  to  the  northward.  Under  the  lee  of  a 
considerable  rocky  projection,  called  Black  Point, 
the  sea  appeared  so  calm  that,  determined  not  to  be 
disappointed  of  a  ramble  on  shore,  the  mate  was  left 
in  charge  to  '^  stand  on  and  off  ^'  while  three  of  us 
went  away  in  the  dinghey.  She  was  a  nice  little 
boat  10  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches,  with  a  flat  floor  and 
full  quarters,  to  which  good  qualities  we  eventually 
owed  our  safety.  Quite  under  lee  of  the  Point  an 
attempt  to  land  in  a  gully  between  the  rocks  was 
made,  which  so  nearly  proved  disastrous  that  we 
backed  out  in  haste,  and  after  pulling  two  or  three 
minutes  lay  on  our  oars  abreast  of  the  sand  at  a 
distance  certainly  of  not  less  than  half  a  cable  (or 
100  yards);  intending  only  to  look  about  a  little, 
and  then  return  to  the  vessel.  While  lying  in  this 
position  broadside  on,  I  saw  a  sea  coming  which, 
although  there  was  not  a  speck  of  white  upon  it, 
had  such  an  evident  appearance  of  mischief,  that 
I  shouted  to  the  bow  oar,  "  Get  her  head  round 
quickly!'^  which  was  only  just  accomplished,  when 
we  felt  ourselves  travelling  stern  first  at  a  pro- 
digious rate  towards  the  shore.  Although  still  in 
comparatively  deep  water,  with  a  "dry  boat,  I  felt 
so  certain  resistance  would  be  worse  than  useless 
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that  I  directed  all  my  attention  to  keeping  her  end 
on  with  gentle  way  ahead.  Pulling  gently  with 
one  hand^  and^  to  ensure  keeping  our  seats^  clutch- 
ing the  gunwale  with  the  other,  we  awaited  the 
inevitable  onset  with  no  agreeable  sensations. 
Presently  she  again  reared  on  end,  and  in  a  per- 
fect cataract  of  foam,  which  bounded  over  head 
and  ears  and  half  filled  the  boat,  we  were  again  in 
rapid  motion,  stem  first,  towards  the  shore.  The 
moment  she  stranded,  which  was  on  the  recoil  and 
about  half-way  between  the  '^ break"  and  its 
"mark'^  on  the  sand,  we  got  out  and  formed  a 
group,  holding  fimdy  to  each  other's  arms  and 
to  the  boat.  When  the  rush  came  we  moved  for- 
ward with  it,  at  every  step  shoaling  the  water,  so 
that  it  never  reached  above  our  legs ;  the  water- 
logged boat  serving,  as  an  anchor  to  steady  us 
against  the  recoil.  Before  the  next  wave  came  the 
boat  had  been  canted,  to  clear  her  of  water ;  and 
by  its  aid  we  beached  her  high  and  dry.  Every- 
thing moveable — such  as  sculls,  head  and  stern 
sheets,  rudder,  &c. — ^which  had  washed  oat  while 
moving  up  the  sand,  was  picked  up  close  by ;  and 
beyond  the  latter  being  broken  when  she  reared  on 
end  the  second  time,  there  was  no  harm  done; 
which  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  seats  should 
be  kept  in  a  time  of  danger.  Later,  I  engaged  two 
men  to  help  us  off  between  a  lull  in  the  heavier 
seas,  which  was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty 
and  shipping  much  water.  Never  was  a  wholesome 
and  beamy  vessel  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than 
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when,  after  a  long  pull  to  windward,  we  stepped  on 
board  the  "Sinus"  again  that  day. 

The  round-topped  wave  outside  the  breaker  on 
the  Loo  Sands  clearly  was  a  wave  of  oscillation. 
The  character  of  the  two  which  stranded  us  on  the 
more  gradual  incline  of  the  Pra  Sands  needs  no 
remark,  excepting  that  the  depth  from  the  trough 
to  the  ground  of  the  first  was  certainly  twice,  if 
not  thrice,  as  deep  as  from  the  trough  to  the  crest ; 
otherwise,  it  must  have  curled  and  swamped  us,  as 
did  the  second. 

Where  shallowness  of  the  sea  ofEers  no  obstruc- 
tions, the  recognised  proportion  between  the  height 
and  length  of  waves  is  1  to  10 — ^which  proportion 
holds  good  during  the  period  of  formation,  and 
while  the  force  of  wind  continues  ;  but  with  a  fail- 
ing wind  waves  decrease  in  height  without  con- 
tracting in  length;  thus  the  depth  at  which  the 
disturbance  of  a  wave  is  felt  by  a  diver,  or  its  base 
is  retarded  by  contact  with  the  ground,  depends 
not  upon  its  height  from  trough  to  cast,  but  upon 
its  volume.  Viewed  at  a  right  angle,  I  believe  that 
absence  of  perspective  (as  there  would  be  in  blades 
of  com  growing  on  a  hill)  throws  part  of  the 
length  of  a  wave  into  its  apparent  height,  and 
causes  it  to  appear,  at  least,  twice  as  high  as  it 
really  is — an  illusion  instantly  dispelled  by  a 
parallel  view,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  trough. 
The  highest  sea  recorded  by  Sir  Jas.  C.  Ross  is  36 
feet,  and  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  U.S.N.,  32  feet, 
with  a  velocity  of  26  miles.     The  greatest  length 
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ascertained  by  Sir  Greo.  Grey,  on  a  voyage  home 
from  Australia,  by  paying  out  a  line  astern,  was 
338  feet  and  its  velocity  28  miles;  which  very 
nearly  accords  with  similar  observations  made  by 
others  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  an 
average,  under  way— or  if  a  ship  were  stationary, 
which  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing — she 
would  encounter  three  or  four  such  waves  per 
minute.  To  imagine  how  severe  this  must  be,  let 
anyone  sitting  quietly  at  dinner  on  shore  fancy  the 
floor  of  the  room  undulating  to  this  fearful  extent, 
or  even  a  fourth  part  of  it,  and  he  will  perceive 
how  unnecessary  is  exaggeration  of  the  reality. 
When  blowing  hard,  an  angry  sea  7  to  10  feet 
high  is  very  formidable  to  a  small  vessel,  as  those 
who  take  a  run  to  Margate  or  across  the  Channel 
in  steamers  fifty  times  the  size  of  the  '  Procyon  * 
cannot  but  be  aware.  Those  who  think  lightly  of 
a  sea  only  5  feet  high  should  observe  it  in  moderate 
weather,  when  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension, 
from  a  small .  boat  to  leeward  of  Salcombe  Bar. 
And  those  who  doubt  a  sea  7  to  10  feet  high  being 
formidable,  should  see  it,  as  a  swell  200  feet  long, 
strike  the  outer  rocks  of  Scilly,  or  run  upon  the 
Longships  :  yet  it  is  not  a  tenth  part  so  formidable 
to  encounter  under  way  in  deep  water  in  this 
form,  as  in  that  df  an  angry  sea  whose  length 
is  but  from  70  to  100  feet,  or  in  tidal  currents 
ofE  the  headlands,  where  it  is  often  considerably 
shorter. 

Aug.  ISth, — ^Went  out  for  a  cruise  with  two  reefs 
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down^  and  afterwards  returned  into  harbour,  as 
there  was  too  much  sea  for  taking  in  the  moorings. 

Aug,  19<A. — Morning  fine  and  sunny.  Had  the 
hose  from  the  quay,  and  filled  up  water.  1  p.m.,  in 
a  light  W.S.W.  breeze  and  a  drizzly  rain,  I  sailed 
out  to  the  moorings  and  took  them  in.  After 
luncheon,  weighed  both  anchors  and  shifted  my 
berth  into  deeper  water.  Intending  to  leave 
Dover  in  the  morning,  I  stowed  the  kedge  anchor 
away,  and  rode  to  the  bower  only,  with  14  fathoms 
of  chain  fast  to  the  cable  buffer.  Where  bound  to, 
it  was  impossible  to  say;  as  the  weather  was  so 
thoroughly  out  of  gear,  that  the  chances  were 
many  against  any  plan  resolved  upon  overnight 
being  practicable  in  the  morning.  The  barometer 
was  steady  at  29.9,  and  yet  the  fitful  drizzle  of 
midday,  that  looked  as  if  at  any  moment  it  might 
yield  to  the  sun^s  power,  changed  into  a  continuous 
rain  and  thick  haze  as  the  afternoon  advanced. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine  that  the  hours 
passed  slowly.  If  so,  he  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
time  consumed  in  all  this  anchor  work ;  in  washing 
down  thoroughly  with  pure  sea  water — ^indispensable 
to  comfort  after  a  few  days  in  harbour ;  in  double- 
reefing  the  mainsail  and  furling  the  sails;  in 
seeing  everything  clear  and  in  its  place — that  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  sail  in  the  dark ;  in 
attending  to  the  lanterns,  stove,  stores,  and  geneial 
cabin  work ;  and  finally  in  preparing  a  hot  dinner. 
Long  before  the  latter  was  disposed  of,  the  night 
had  set  in  dark  and  threatening,  with  a  teaziug 
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swell,  which,  about  the  bed-time  of  folks  on  shore, 
caused  me  some  anxiety.  With  every  roll  of  the 
lugger  there  was  a  noise  like  the  blow  of  a  mallet, 
which  might  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  any 
spiritualist,  but  was  a  great  annoyance  to  me. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  chain  was  not  in  fault 
this  time,  I  diligently  set  to  work  to  account  for  it. 
After  a  tedious  search  on  deck  and  in  the  lockers 
fore  and  aft,  I  leaned  over  the  table  in  the  cabin 
and  threw  the  rays  of  the  lantern  on  the  heel  of 
the  mast  and  into  the  eyes  of  the  vessel.  To  my 
surprise,  I  noticed  that  the  mast  step  was  loose, 
and,  apparently,  the  timbers  and  planking  of  the 
starboard  bow  in  movement.  Observing  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  play  between  the  step  and 
the  timbers,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fastenings  of  the  step  had  been  injured  when  she 
was  athwart  the  schooner  off  Cliff  Creek,  and  that 
the  leverage  of  the  mast,  in  '^ carrying  on"  and  in 
rolling  at  anchor  since,  had  forced  the  fastenings 
of  the  bow  to  that  extent.  Afraid  to  drive  wedges, 
for  fear  of  increasing  the  mischief,  I  essayed  to 
stop  the  noise — caused  by  the  friction  of  wet  hard 
wood — by  cutting  away  a  piece  of  oak  step  with  a 
chisel  and  mallet ;  but  the  position  was  so  awkward 
for  such  tough  work,  that  I  succeeded  only  in 
rendering  myself  uncomfortably  warm.  Unable  to 
satisfy  myself  that  there  was  no  cause  for  appre- 
hension— which  could  be  ascertained  only  by  going 
aground — I  returned  to  examine  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  hardly  like  to  say  what  I  anticipated  if 
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she  rolled  excessively.  As  the  night  was  too  dark 
to  move  except  under  compulsion,  and  I  had  no 
confidence  in  the  dinghey  astern,  no  alternative 
presented  itself  to  my  mind  but  to  fill  the  india- 
rubber  boat,  exercise  patience  until  the  morning, 
and  in  the  meantime  draw  upon  Mark  Tapley's 
infallible  means  of  consolation  as  largely  as  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

For  needful  rest  of  limbs  I  turned  into  the  ham- 
mock ^^  all  standing,^^  to  think  what  had  best  be 
done.  My  first  idea  was  to  go  into  harbour  as 
soon  as  possible ;  but  when  I  considered  the  great 
advantage  of  submitting  her  for  examination  to 
those  who  built  her  and  were  acquainted  with  the 
fastenings,  I  decided  to  go  to  Whitstable. 

Aug.  20ih, — During  the  best  of  the  eastern  tide 
in  the  offing  there  is  a  strong  eddy  at  the  anchor- 
age, which  swings  a  vessel  in  the  contrary  direction, 
or  with  her  stem  towards  the  pier.  This  was  the 
position  at  2  p.m.,  when,  the  wind  having  freshened 
from  W.S.W".,  the  sea  several  times  hit  under  the 
quarters  and  descended  on  board  in  a  heavy  shower 
of  spray.  The  motion  being  so  violent  as  to  swing 
me  against  the  stormsail,  the  latter  required  to 
"be  temporarily  lowered  out  of  its  berth,  to  allow 
the  hammock  the  fullest  possible  play;  as  upon 
these  occasions  it  takes  entire  charge  of  the  cuddy, 
with  myself — ^barring  any  special  cause  for  appre- 
liension  — snugly  stowed  in  the  interior .  Confessedly 
not  snug,  I  turned  out,  partly  to  ensure  the  riding 
light  was  doing  its  duty,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
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of  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  situation.     There^ 
was,   however,   nothing   to  be    seen  except  lights 
dimmed  with  haze,  complete  darkness  out  at  sea, 
and  a  heavy  pall  of  black  overhead,  indicative  of 
an  impending  change.     As  the  hammock  counter- 
acts the  effects  of  a  severe  rolling — which  is  trouble- 
some, when   to  struggle  against  being   dislodged 
from  a  seat  is  the  only  occupation  on  hand — I  took 
refuge  in  it  again,  and  must  own,  devoutedly  wished 
for  daylight.      Whether  dozing  or  not,  I  cannot 
say;  but  shortly  after  four  o* clock  I  became  aware 
that  she  was  wind-rode  and  very  lively.     The  wind 
whistling    in   the   halyards,   and    a    confirmatory 
glance   at  the  barometer,  convince^  me  that  the 
anchor  must  be  secured  without  delay,  or  it  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  along  with  15  fathoms  of 
chain.     Raining  in  torrents,  with  the  higher  part 
of  Dover  in  the  clouds  and  the  South  Foreland 
cliffs  shrouded  in  impenetrable  haze,  the  outlook 
was  not  cheerful,  when,  clothed  in  waterproofs,  and 
in  the  following  order,  I  set  about  a  task  which 
the  value  of  an  anchor  and  chain  would  not  induce 
me  to  repeat  at  a  similar  expense  of  energy  and 
risk  of  amputating  fingers  in  handling  the  chain. 
I   mean  that   "practice    makes    perfect'^;     and, 
looking  back,  I  am  conscious  that  the  appliances 
at  my  disposal  were  not  used  as  advantageously  as 
they  might  have  been,  or  would  be  if  the  same  task 
had    to   be    undertaken    again.      People    wonder 
1  have  not  a  winch,  but  such  a  one  as  is  carried  in 
small  yachts  would  have  been  torn  out  of  the  deck 
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the  first  severe  *'snub^^  which  the  rope  tackles 
resisted — ^though  more  than  once  I  stepped  aside, 
in  expectation  of  a  catastrophe. 

Having  stowed  away  the  hammock  and  the  riding 
light,  I  set  the  mizen,  and  prepared  the  mainsail 
for  hoisting ;  Hove  in  the  chain  to  7  fathoms  with 
tackles,  hoisted  the  mainsail,  peaked  with  upper 
tack,  and  haaled  aft  sheet,  leaving  the  lower  tack 
free;  cast  to  sideboard,  and  when  about  on  the 
other  tack,  with  a  hard  port  helm,  sailed  the  anchor 
out  of  the  ground,  righted  helm,  and  shook  up  in 
the  wind.  Standing  ready  in  the  waist,  I  hauled 
in  the  chain  until  the  anchor  was  under  foot,  and 
then,  kneeling  down  forward,  and  watching  an 
opportunity,  got  it  aboard  without  punishing  the 
bow  with  the  flukes,  trimmed  the  sail,  and  bore 
away  for  the  Foreland  at  5  a.m.  The  wind  was 
S.S.W.,  as  strong  as  she  would  bear  without  a 
further  reduction  of  canvas,  and  when  I  saw  how 
she  heeled  to  it,  and  sped  along  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  I  exclaimed — for  I  do  indulge  in  ex- 
clamations occasionally — '^  Thank  God  I  took  two 
reefs  down  overnight !  *^  The  waist  was  cumbered 
with  gear.  Interlaced  with  the  chain,  tackles  and 
halyards,  hard  and  kinked  with  the  wet,  were 
lurched  to  leeward  by  the  sea  in  such  a  mass  of 
confusion  that,  minding  the  helm  as  best  I  could, 
the  work  of  disentangling  and  stowing  them  away 
occupied  me  a  long  while.  Notwithstanding  I  had 
taken  a  little  burnt  brandy  and  biscuit  at  intervals, 
by  the  time  the  Foreland  was  rounded,  and  Deal  in 
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sights  I  felt  there  was  a  terrible  void  within^  and 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  GreenHithe  began  to 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  a  substantial  breakfast^ 
wbicb  the  adverse  tide  and  long  distance  to  be  run 
before  she  could  be  hove-to  was  certain  to  postpone 
to  a  very  late  bour.  I  passed  Samsgate  at  8.30^ 
looking  cheerless  and  miserable  in  the  drenching 
rain,  and  at  10.30  rounded  the  North  Foreland, 
when  the  tide  became  favourable.  According  to 
common  sense,  and  the  laws  which  govern  prudent 
mariners,  I  should  have  remained  at  the  helm  and 
bave  thought  only  of  saving  the  flood  tide  to 
Wbitstable ;  but  if  to  unbend  sometimes  is  allow- 
able, tbere  was  abundant  excuse  in  this  instance. 
So,  without  loss  of  time,  after  luflBng  out  of  the 
rough  sea  into  the  comparatively  smooth  water  of 
Margate  Roads,  the  yard  was  lowered  as  for 
reefing,  the  upper  tack-tackle  bowsed  down  to  two 
blocks,  and  the  main  sheet  hauled  flat  aft  from  the 
fourth  cringle  with  the  reef  tackle,  which  com- 
pleted the  operation,  and  was  equivalent  to  putting 
her  temporarily  under  four  reefs.  As  with  this 
canvas  she  will  neither  break  off  nor  put  herself 
about  without  the  assistance  of  the  helm,  it  is  a 
practical  example  of  the  plain,  previously  explained, 
for  '^heaving-to  ^'  in  bad  weather.  When  this  was 
done,  and  the  lugger  was  standing  up  for  the  roads 
with  no  more  demand  upon  my  services  than 
occasional  supervision  and  correction,  I  threw  off 
waterproofs,  and  I  fear  indulged  in  an  unseemly 
exhibition  of  hilarity. 
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At  first  she  laid  ^'  well  up,^'  or  along  the  coast, 
affording  ine  a  good  opportunity  for  a  wash  and 
for  the  earlier  preliminaries  of  breakfast,  such  as 
baking  the  bread  and  boiling  the  water;  but 
though  I  successfully  prepared,  and  eventually 
did  ample  justice  to,  an  unexceptionable  meal  of 
ham  fried  in  butter,  warm  bread,  and  excellent 
coffee  "with  Swiss  milk,  its  peaceable  enjoyment 
was  marred  by  a  furious  and  untimely  shift  of 
wind  to  W.S.W.,  which  caused  her  to  break  off, 
compelled  my  attendance  at  the  helm  on  account 
of  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  knocked  up  a 
turbulent  little  sea,  which  drenched  me  with  spray, 
and  threatened  the  crockery  and  untasted  break- 
fast with  annihilation.  When,  in  spite  of  her 
plunging  and  heeling,  these  little  inconveniences 
were  overcome,  and  utensils  were  washed  up  and 
stowed  away,  there  was  a  bit  of  a  scramble  to  get 
the  third  reef  taken  down,  and  the  sail  trimmed  in 
time  to  go  about  on  the  south  edge  of  Margate 
sand.  Fortunately  the  rain  entirely  ceased  at 
noon — a  change  I  was  quite  able  to  appreciate 
after  twenty-four  hours^  experience  of  it. 

Encountering  the  ebb  tide  at  Heme  Bay,  I  shook 
out  a  reef  to  beat  along  shore,  an  interesting,  but 
rather  tedious,  kind  of  sailing,  in  which  the  light 
3-fathom  hand  -  lead  was  particularly  useful. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  main  sheet  carried  away 
— an  accident  I  viewed  with  perfect  equanimity, 
since,  though  it  cost  me  some  trouble  to  repair, 
there  was  abundant  cause  for  congratulation  that 
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it  occurred  at  so  convenient  a  time  and  place. 
Continuing  the  "short  boards,''  I  saved  water 
over  '^the  Street/'  the  chief  outlying  danger  of 
Whitstable,  and  at  4  p.m.  anchored  outside  the 
fleet  of  smacks  off  the  town. 

Famous  as  Whitstable  is  for  its  oysters,  and  in  that 
sense  interesting,  between  the  hours  of  sunset  and 
sunrise  it  is  the  most  miserable  and  depressing 
anchorage  I  know.  To  be  utterly  alone  at  sea  is 
cheerful  compared  to  lying  at  anchor  in  proximity 
to  a  fleet  of  deserted  smacks,  which,  as  the  tide 
falls,  take  the  ground  and  heel  over,  with  their 
masts  pointing  to  every  quarter  of  the  compass, 
like  "headstones"  in  an  ancient  or  neglected 
graveyard.  So  complete  is  the  desertion  that  if 
there  is  life  on  board  any  of  them,  which  I  doubt, 
it  can  be  only  of  that  minute  kind  which  knows 
no  distinction  of  persons  after  the  cabin  lamp  is 
extinguished  for  the  night. 

Determined  to  save  the  night  post  if  possible,  I 
stepped  into  the  dinghey  after  dinner,  rowed  as  far 
as  the  falling  tide  would  permit,  and  then  essayed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  mud  flat  to  gain  the  beach. 
Like  the  Pilgrim's  "  Slough,"  there  is  firm  ground 
if  you  know  where  to  find  it,  but,  for  want  of 
^^  direction,"  I  found  there  was  not  only  a  chance 
of  leaving  my  sea-boots  behind,  but,  from  the  feel 
of  it  in  the  dark,  a  possibility  of  getting  bemired 
up  to  the  neck.  As  this  was  a  "  branch  of  naviga- 
tion "  to  which  my  attention  had  not  before  been 
directed,  and  with  which  I  cared  not  to  make  a 
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*^  deeper  ^'  acquaintance,  I  prudently  acknowledged 
a  defeat,  got  back  to  the  vessel  with  difficulty,  had 
tea,  and  turned  in. 

Aug.  21«^. — Although  not  sensible  of  extra- 
<ordinary  fatigue  over  night,  in  the  morning  my 
hands  were  very  painful,  and  every  muscle  in  my 
body  as  sore  as  a  boy^s  salient  parts  after  his  first 
attempt  at  skating.  Excepting  several  days*  ces- 
sation from  work,  there  is  no  remedy  so  efficacious 
as  renewed  exertion;  so,  somewhat  against  the 
grain,  I  turned  out  in  reasonable  time  to  wash 
down,  and  soon  forgot  all  but  the  hands,  which, 
unless  cuts  and  abrasions  are  carefully  shielded, 
only  go  from  bad  to  worse.  These  little  com- 
plaints were  not  new,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  intensified  by  the  heavy  work  of  the  previous 
day.  The  weather  was  not  warm,  yet  from  9  a.m.  it 
w^as  a  day  of  incessant  thunder,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  clouds.  After 
breakfast  I  sailed  in  close  to  the  builder^s  yard,  and 
sX  high  water  berthed  alongside  some  piles  on  the 
beach  to  have  the  lugger  examined.  The  noise 
complained  of  was  discovered  to  be  caused  by  the 
mast  step  having  shrunk  from  the  support  it  origi- 
nally had  from  the  timbers,  which,  when  she  heeled 
under  the  schooner^s  bow  with  the  pressure  of  her 
jibboom  in  the  mainsail,  threw  the  entire  lever- 
age of  the  mast  upon  the  bolt  connecting  the  step 
with  the  keel  and  broke  it.  The  bow  fastenings 
fortunately  proving  intact,  the  damage  to  the  step 
was  temporarily  repaired  without  lifting  the  mast. 
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Altogether  it  was  a  very  satisfactory  visit,  since,  if 
nothing  had  required  attention,  it  was  worth  while 
to  be  armed  against  suspicions,  which,  having  once 
arisen  after  such  an  accident,  would  have  been 
intensified  with  every  return  of  bad  weather.  As 
after  several  hours'  thunder  and  a  great  storm  late 
in  the  afternoon  it  was  not  improbable  the  wind 
would  veer  to  the  north  and  send  in  a  surf,  I  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  hands  in  attendance  to  guard 
against  accident  in  hauling  off  the  beach  at  high 
water. 

Aug.  22nd. — 2  a.m.,  wind  S.W.,  fine  overhead, 
but  an  unsettled  appearance  to  windward.  Hauled 
off,  and,  with  a  native  on  board  to  pilot  through 
the  fleet  of  smacks  in  the  dark,  ran  out  under  sail, 
and  took  up  a  berth  outside,  and  below  all.  When 
the  sail  was  furled  the  pilot  left  me,  and  I  turned 
into  the  hammock  at  3.30  for  a  short  rest.  Not- 
withstanding there  was  abundance  of  cheerful  sun- 
shine and  very  little  rain,  the  appearance  of  the 
weather  at  dawn  did  not  belie  itself  in  respect  of 
wind.  Long  before  I  was  washed  and  dressed,  the 
cabin  cleaned,  and  other  household  duties  attended 
to,  a  gale  set  in  from  S.W.,  and  knocked  up  a  tur- 
bulent sea,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  steadying 
myself  and  securing  everything  it  was  desirable  to 
keep  right  side  up,  hampered  me  greatly  in  the 
work.  In  the  preparation  and  management  of 
breakfast  I  found  even  more  ingenuity  required 
to  preserve  capsizable  articles  from  destruction 
and  waste  than  if  blowing  hard  under  way,  when 
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their  safety  is  ensured  by  simply  placing  them  to 
leeward.  Whereas  sheering  about  at  anchor  in 
a  rough  sea,  with  no  longer  warning  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  the  contenta 
of  the  coffee-pot  and  the  frying-pan  are  apt  to 
mingle  with  fugitive  crockery — fortunate,  indeed,, 
for  the  proprietor  if  they  meet  in  a  place  so  little- 
inconvenient  to  himself  as  on  the  floor.  If  my 
friends  and  others  who  doubt  that  hard  work  is 
really  beneficial  had  been  able  to  see  me,  wedged 
securely  in  a  corner  by  the  cuddy  doors,  enjoying 
breakfast  that  morning,  they  must  have  been  con- 
verted  into  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  theory  it- 
was  the  avowed  intention  of  this  cruise  to  put 
severely  to  the  test.  If  I  attempted  a  precise 
description  of  the  motion  of  a  boat  like  the 
"Procyon^^  at  anchor  in  a  rough  sea,  it  would 
read  like  gross  exaggeration,  since  nothing  short 
of  witnessing  it.  will  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  its  violence.  When  she  sheered  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea  people  watching  from  the  shore^ 
wondered  the  mast  stayed  in  her,  and  I  thought  if 
it  had  a  mind  to  go  this  was  certainly  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity. 

About  11  A.M.  the  oyster  fleet  returned  under 
three-reefed  mainsails  and  spitfire  jibs  before  there 
was  suflScient  water  for  several  of  them  to  beat  up 
to  their  moorings.  It  blew  so  hard  that  the  near 
approach  of  some  of  them  caused  me  anxiety  lest 
by  any  accident  they  should  miss  stays,  and  drift 
down  upon  the  "  Procyon.*^  As  until  now  there  had 
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been  no  time  to  scrub  down,  I  devoted  three  hours 
to  it,  and  when  in  my  estimation  she  was  comfort- 
ably clean,  had  luncheon,  which,  notwithstanding 
there  was  ah  abundance  of  so-called  delicacies  in 
tins,  consisted  more  often  than  not  of  a  cold  chop 
or  a  piece  of  rump-steak,  purposely  cooked  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  previous  eVening^s 
dinner.  With  appetite  rendered  keen  by  exertion 
aud  pure  sea  air  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  simple 
fare,  provided  it  was  supplemented  with  unlimited 
fresh  butter  and  the  regulation  allowance  of  "  Bass," 
about  which  there  happened  to  be  a  disappointment 
upon  this  occasion,  owing  to  the  supply  in  the 
cellaret  having  been  suffered  to  run  short.  To 
obtain  it  I  must  have  removed  a  number  of  things 
aft,  crept  into  a  place  like  a  dog-kennel,  and  have 
remained  there  a  long  while  repairing  stowage — an 
nnpleasant  job,  which  even  confidence  in  immunity 
from  sea-sickness  did  not  tempt  me  to  undertake  in 
the  midst  of  so  violent  a  commotion.  Requiring 
nothing  more  at  Whitstable,  and  indisposed  to  be 
tossed  about  in  like  manner  during  the  night,  I 
determined  to  get  under  way  and  seek  a  smoother 
anchorage. 

The  process,  resorted  to  in  Dover  Bay,  of  heaving 
ahead  with  tackles  until  the  chain  was  sufficiently 
short  to  sail  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground,  was 
repeated  with  success ;  notwithstanding,  the  work 
was  extremely  hard,  and  she  "  snubbed  "  severely. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  under  way  when  blow- 
ing hard  is  not  due  to  the  weight  of  anchor  and 
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chain,  thougli,  of  course,  their  weight  is  an  important 
addition.  The  difficulty  consists  in  forging  ahead 
against  wind  and  sea  a  dead  weight  of  about  5  tons, 
which,  but  for  being  held  by  the  anchor,  would 
tend  from  3  to  5  knots  an  hour  in  the  contrary 
direction.  In  the  absence  of  wind  pressure,  or  a 
tidal  current  equivalent  to  it  in  force,  the  work  of 
weighing  anchor  is  about  equal  to  hoisting  the 
main-sail.  "  Snubbing ^^  is  peculiar  to  the  unyielding 
nature  of  chain,  and  is  inevitable  when  riding  short 
in  a  sea  way.  It  may,  however,  occur,  in  a  modified 
degree,  when  riding  short  with  rope. 

When  at  last  the  anchor  was  stowed  and  the 
sails  trimmed,  I  had  a  trouble  with  the  dinghey, 
which,  being  half-filled  with  water  shipped  during 
the  day,  would  not  tow  until  it  was  got  rid  of  by 
hauling  her  on  to  the  lee  gunwale  with  her  head 
upwards,  and  when  emptied  launching  her  again 
suddenly  stern  first.  Everything  being  now  in 
order,  I  put  about  at  5  p.m.,  and  bore  away  to  the 
eastward  under  double-reefed  mainsail,  with  the 
wind  on  the  quarter,  glad  enough  of  the  rest 
afforded  by  a  pleasant  run  of  two  hours  to  West- 
gate,  near  Margate,  where  the  anchor  was  let  go 
for  the  night  in  tolerably  smooth  water  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

With  the  furling  of  the  sails  the  hard  work  of  the 
day  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  attend  to  the  domestic  comforts,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  preparing  and  then  peaceably 
enjoying  a  good  hot  dinner. 
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Though  the  nomeroas  lights  of  Margate  make  a 
pretty  illamination  in  the  distance^  and  there  is  a 
light  visible  here  and  there  in  the  windows  of 
cottages  on  shore^  it  is  a  lonely  anchorage^  exposed 
to  the  North  Sea — ^intolerably  dull  for  anyone 
whose  time  is  not  too  completely  and  agreeably 
occupied  to  care  for  it.  That,  however,  not  being 
my  case,  I  noticed  with  admiration  the  gradual 
transformation  from  a  mellow-tinted  sunset  to  a 
beautiful  starlight  night,  and  did  not  for  a  moment 
regret  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the 
soughing  of  wind  on  the  masts  and  the  ripple  of 
the  sea  on  shore. 

Some  of  my  readers,  judging  only  by  their  own 
feelings,  may  wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  carry  on, 
and  even  find  pleasure  in,  such  ceaseless  work  as 
this.  From  my  point  of  view,  the  following  irre- 
sistible inducements  are  a  sufficient  explanation : — 

1.  Though,  manifestly,  it  cannot  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  wind  and  weather  be  agreeable,  it 
has  a  favourable  effect  upon  my  health,  which 
Kghtens  hardships  and  renders  ahnost  any 
amount  of  work  tolerable.  2.  An  insatiable 
pleasure  in  the  art  of  sailing,  which,  especially  in 
strong  weather,  offers  such  an  endless  variety  of 
problems  for  solution  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing fresh  to  engage  the  attention,  as  well  as 
experience  to  be  acquired.  3.  A  lively  interest  in 
natural  objects  and  phenomena,  observed  to  greatest 
advantage  on  the  sea,  which,  even  in  the  roughest 
weather,  afford  continuous  entertainment  to  those 
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who  are  not  indiflFerent  to  their  contemplation. 
Lastly,  respecting  single-handed  work  at  sea.  In 
the  sensation  of  entire  independence,  resulting  from 
justifiable  self-reliance,  there  is  an  indescribable 
charm,  such  as  I  imagine  could  be  experienced  only 
in  a  superior  degree  by  a  man  able,  at  his  will,  to 
accomplish  aerial  flights  in  any  direction — an  art 
which  some  have  rashly  essayed,  but  which  there 
is  no  probability  will  ever  triumph  over  the  art  of 
sailing  to  windward  at  sea. 

That  those  who  care  for  none*  of  these  things 
should  voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  the  chances 
and  discomforts  of  the  sea  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
incomprehensible  to  me  than  to  anyone  else.  If 
—apart  from  racing  and  fishing-^all  who  went  to 
sea  sympathised  with  what  I  consider  the  legitimate 
objects  of  amateur  sailing,  it  would  be  impossible 
they  should  find  amusement  in  wantonly  killing  and 
maiming  the  harmless  and  beautiful  sea  birds; 
much  less  that,  for  most  inadequate  motives,  they 
should  think  of  capturing  them  with  baited  hooks, 
and,  even  worse  still,  entangling  them  in  hooks 
trailed  over  the  stem — methods  indicative  of  cal- 
lousness to  the  infliction  of  torture,  which  I  regret 
to  see  instigated  by  example  in  a  very  popular 
book. 

In  reference  to  the  apparent  helplessness  of  my 
position,  imprisoned  in  the  cuddy  and  asleep  in  the 
hammock  at  night,  the  question  has  more  than  once 
been  put  to  me — If  when  anchored  in  lonely  places 
on  the  coast  I  had  any  fear  of  being  surprised  by 
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intruders  ?  The  fact  of  being  there  is  a  proof  that 
I  regard  snch  an  accident  as  highly  improbable. 
At  the  same  time^  I  occasionally  find  it  conducive 
to  sound  and  healthy  slumber  to  know  that  I  am  not 
dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  any  man,  if  such 
a  foolish  thing  were  by  chance  to  be  attempted. 

The  cause  of  my  work  being  ceaseless  was  the 
exceptionally  bad  state  of  the  weather,  which,  after 
long  continuance,  I  expected  at  every  rise  of  the 
barometer  would  take  a  favourable  turn.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  the  same  cause  operated 
in  a  compensatory  direction,  by  rendering  the 
general  work  less  irksome  than  under  other  cir- 
cumstances it  might  have  been,  since  it  occasioned 
so  much  hard  labour  in  the  "marine  department*^ 
that  the  ordinary  routine,  by  comparison,  became 
only  light  and  easy  employment.  How  it  happened 
the  "Procyon"  was  exposed  to  such  an  unusual 
amount  of  rough  weather  was  this.  Unable  to 
forget  the  month  was  Augusiy  and  that  fine 
weather  was  long  overdue,  also  having  an  intense 
dislike  to  harbour  work  and  tidal  restrictions,  im- 
mediately the  barometer  rose  I  took  up  a  position 
from  which  to  make  a  favourable  start  for  any 
place  which,  at  the  time,  might  seem  desirable ; 
but  circumstances  beyond  my  control  thwarted  me 
in  a  manner  never  before  experienced.  If,  judged 
by  the  event,  some  of  the  positions  I  took  up  seem 
to  have  been  rather  risky,  it  was  always  in  expec- 
tation of  the  favourable  change  indicated  by  the 
barometer  proving  reasonably  permanent. 
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Favourable  as  was  the  weather  for  a  good  sleep^ 
after  a  heavy  nine  o^clock  dinner  early  bed  was  out 
of  the  question — even  if  a  thorough  clear  up,  a  few 
pipes,  tea,  and  a  little  reading,  before  turning  in 
were  not  according  to  my  notions  of  comfort  in- 
dispensable. 

Aug,  23rd!. — ^When  I  turned  in  my  impression 
was  that  the  lugger  would  remain  wind-rode,  but 
shortly  after  falling  into  a  sound  sleep  I  was  ap- 
prised of  her  having  swung  to  windward  by  the 
dinghey  ^^  charging  '^  into  the  stern  and  bumping 
alongside.  I  anathematised  her  considerably,  but 
finding  that  ineflfectual  to  abate  the  annoyance, 
turned  out,  and  took  her  on  board.  Unable  to 
collapse  her  on  the  after  deck,  and  unwilling  to 
waste  more  time  in  considering  how  to  dispose  of 
her,  I  lashed  her  there,  and  returned  to  the  ham- 
n^ock  at  2  a.m.  The  morning  was  superbly  fine 
when  I  went  below,  but  the  next  view  at  seven 
o^clock  disclosed  a  leaden  sky  and  drizzly  rain. 
The  first  business  after  breakfast  was  to  dispose  of 
the  folding  boat,  which,  as  the  barometer  was 
again  receding,  and  the  weather  seemed  hopelessly 
bad,  I  determined  not  to  .tow  astern  any  more. 
With  a  spare  spar  laid  across  the  coamings  of  the 
open  part  of  the  lugger  for  a  roller,  and  a  guy  rope 
from  the  masthead  to  her  bow,.  I  passed  her  on  to 
the  fore  deck,  where  there  was  room  to  work,  and 
there  folded  her,  by  a  method  which  is  certainly 
ingenious,  into  the  following  dimensions — 10  feet 
6x15  inches  x  6  inches.     In  this  form  I  lashed 
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her  to  the  gunwale  on  the  port  side  forward,  where 
she  least  obstructed  my  movements,  though  her 
weight  was  less  desirable  there  than  anywhere  else. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  and  fresh  provisions 
running  short,  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  harbour. 
At  first  I  had  visions  of  Dover,  but  as  the  wind 
freshened  and  backed  to  the  southward  with  tor- 
rents of  rain,  my  pretensions  abated,  and  I  resolved 
to  be  satisfied  with  Bamsgate.  11  a.m. — ^Well 
housed  in  waterproofs,  I  got  under  way  with  two  reefs 
down,  and,  thinking  there  was  no  need  to  hurry  over 
80  moderate  a  distance,  ran  to  leeward,  and  trim- 
med sails  and  helm  for  sailing  herself  closehauled^ 
while  I  took  advantage  of  the  copious  downpour  of 
soft  water  to  remove  the  shore  stains,  contracted  at 
Whitstable,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mainsail. 
An  hour  later  I  passed  Margate — ^which  looked 
anything  but  the  resort  of  pleasure  it  is  said  to  be  ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  more,  on  my  very  best  be- 
haviour at  the  helm — ^for  the  clouds  looked  terribly 
black  and  angry — emerged  from  the  protection  of 
the  North  Foreland,  and  stood  on  closehauled  to- 
wards the  North  Goodwin.  A  mile  or  two  out,  I 
was  so  completely  overpowered  with  sea  and  wind 
that  it  appeared  as  if  taking  -the  third  reef  down 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  relief ;  so,  being  hungry 
and  indisposed  to  the  exhausting  labour  of  shifting 
sails  with  protection  so  near,  I  put  back,  and  at  1.80 
brought  up  off  Margate  with  No.  2  anchor  and  a 
bass  rope. 

I  was  too  near  the  harbour  to  escape  being  pes- 
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tered  with  offers  of  assistance,  though,  lying  quietly 
in  smooth  water  with  the  burgee  and  ensign  flying 
in  their  proper  places,  and  otherwise  in  perfect 
order,  there  was  not  the  least  probability  that  any 
could  be  required.  Expecting  the  wind  would 
shift  to  the  northward  and  send  in  a  rough  sea, 
I  wished  not  to  remain  anywhere  on  that  coast 
during  Sunday — certainly  had  no  intention  to  risk 
getting  my  boat  knocked  about  among  a  crowd  of 
smacks  in  Margate  Harbour ;  so  that  the  situation 
was  becoming  vexatiously  perplexing,  when,  for- 
tunately, the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  and 
moderated  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  proceed. 

8  P.M. — Weighed  anchor,  and  bore  away  for  the 
Foreland,  where  I  encountered  a  foul  wind  and  an 
adverse  tide.  To  have  "  weathered  '*  satisfactorily, 
a  reef  should  have  been  taken  out  of  the  mainsail ; 
but  the  wind  continued  gusty,  and  the  work  had 
been  too  hard  lately  for  me  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
to  take  it  in  again ;  so  I  made  up  for  deficiency  of 
canvas  by  shorter  boards — in  other  words,  '^  cutting 
it  exceedingly  fine  '* — ^which  I  was  enabled  to  do 
by  a  diligent  use  of  the  lead  every  time  of  standing 
in  towards  the  cliffs.  Notwithstanding  this  sort  of 
sailing  was  unlikely  to  be  pursued  by  a  novice,  off 
Broadstairs  I  was  hailed  from  a  pilot  boat,  which 
had  been  in  company  for  some  time,  with  offers  to 
take  me  into  their  harbour.  As  usual  with  men 
who  consider  their  services  indispensable  to  the 
most  trifling  undertaking,  they  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  a  plain  answer — as  courteous  as  can  be 
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given  in  a  strong  wind — ^but  seemingly  annoyed 
that  I  did  not  instantly  strike  colours  and  capitulate^ 
wanted  to  know  if  ^^  I  intended  to  remain  out  all 
night?"  to  which  the  laconic  reply  was,  '^ Can't 
say  ! ''  The  spokesman  then  insolently  added,  ''It's 
my  belief  you  don't  know  where  you^re  going."  It 
was  my  belief  that  I  did,  and  also  that  Broadstairs 
was  not  quite  beyond  my  capacity  if  it  had  been 
desirable  to  run  in  there, — ^but  I  made  no  reply. 
Exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  tide  during  the  last 
mile,  it  was  8  p.m.  and  almost  dark  when  I  gained 
Ramsgate,  and  luffed  up  into  the  *'  west  gully.'' 

Without  in  the  least  intending  to  depreciate 
others,  I  must  say  that  the  immediate  and  obliging 
assistance  of  the  harbour  authorities  is  worthy  of 
remark.  Declining  to  enter  the  basin,  at  my  own 
suggestion  I  was  towed  into  a  berth  between  the 
luggers  lying  at  moorings  near  the  lighthouse ; 
where  the  only  drawback  to  comfort — partially 
remedied  during  the  night  by  hauling  off  with  a 
''  breast-rope  "  on  the  other  side — ^was  rolling,  and 
striking  violently  against  my  neighbours'  fenders. 

When  the  sails  were  furled  and  ropes  coiled,  I 
put  out  the  dinghey  to  go  to  market.  The  night 
was  so  extremely  dark  that  in  rowing  round  the 
east  gully  at  low  water  to  the  clock-house,  caution 
was  needed  to^avoid  capsizing  or  damaging  my 
frail  bark  amid  the  numerous  boats,  buoys,  and 
warps.  Though  unable  to  impart  light,  the  water 
when  agitated  by  the  sculls  was  intensely  luminous; 
not  with  the   sparkling  phosphorescence   of   the 
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ocean,  but  the  solid-looking,  creamy  phosphores- 
cence of  decomposed  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
peculiar  to  harbours  and  the  mouths  of  rivers  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  stillness 
during  the  period  of  low  water.  If  there  had  been 
any  doubt  about  the  shops  being  open  at  that  late 
liour,  it  was  quickly  dispelled  by  the  blaze  of  gas- 
light and  dense  crowd  in  the  streets,  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  fair.  Having  called  at  the 
Harbour  Office,  according  to  instructions  received 
from  the  pier  men,  and  made  several  purchases,  I 
groped  my  way  down  the  slimy  foreshore  below  the 
shingle  to  the  boat,  and  was  right  glad  to  escape 
to  the  quiet  of  my  Httle  home  and  a  healthier 
atmosphere,  which,  however  objectionable  in  the 
town  generally,  is  abominably  vitiated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  entrance  gates  on  the  quay, 
especially  during  the  excursion  season. 

It  was  fortunate  I  partook  of  a  substantial  lun- 
cheon off  Margate,  seeing  that  it  was  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  dinner  had  yet  to  be  prepared.  For 
one  who  never  turns  day  into  night,  I  admit  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  turn  night  into  day;  but 
sleep  was  so  secondary  to  the  business  in  hand  that 
not  an  item  of  the  routine  described  on  a  previous 
page  was  omitted  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  in  a  condition  to 
enjoy  it  even  more  keenly.  To  have  dined  earlier 
off  preserved  "  haricot  mutton  *'  or  "  stewed  rump- 
steak,''  both  very  good  in  their  way,  might  have 
seemed  more  reasonable ;  but  they  are  not  to  my 
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taste  when,  with  a  little  trouble  and  delay,  it  is 
possible  to  procure  fresh  meat. 

Aug,  24iA  (Sunday), — At  last  the  wind  had 
veered  to  the  northward,  and,  judging  from  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  morning,  promised  a  welconoL© 
relief  to  the  anxieties  of  the  farmer.  But  the  change 
was  of  short  duration ;  for  at  3  p.m.  the  wind  wa& 
back  to  its  old  quarter,  and,  though  a  beautiful  day, 
the  signs  of  another  gale  were  unmistakable.  Ta 
me  it  was  the  most  discordant  and  wearisome  day 
of  the  cruise.  A  number  of  fishing  smacks  belong- 
ing to  other  ports — not  that,  for  a  moment,  I 
imagine  the  latter  circumstance  made  any  diflFerence 
' — had  come  in  and  located  themselves  in  my 
immediate  vicinity;  so  that  having  no  one  in  whose 
charge  to  leave  the  lugger  I  was  compelled  to  remain 
on  board.  The  majority  of  the  crews  were  young* 
men  and  boys,  who  could  not  have  been  stiangers 
to  the  modern  School  Boards,  yet  their  vocabulary 
was  so  restricted  as  to  furnish  but  one  ofiensive 
adjective  to  qualify — not  the  nouns  only,  but,  far 
grosser  absurdity — every  "  part  of  speech ;  ^^  and 
one  ^*  supplementary  *'  noun,  still  more  offensive, 
which  they  seemed  to  think  applicable  to  every- 
thing animate  and  inanimate  under  the  sun.  That 
these  lads  are  not,  as  some  suppose,  on  account  of 
evil  example  at  home,  genuine  objects  of  sympathy 
in  this  matter  is  clear ;  for  when  the  same  young' 
men,  attracted  by  the  strange  appearance  of  my 
folding  boat,  came  to  talk  with  me,  their  remarks 
and  conversation  were  sensible  and  perfectly  free 
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from  offence;  proving  that  the  uncivilized  language 
they  use  habitually  among  themselves,  arises  not 
from  ignorance,  in  the  sense  of  not  knowing  better,, 
Ijutfrom  the  less  excusable  ignorance  of  considering 
it  ^^  manly,''  If  to  the  liberal  education  imparted 
by  the  School  Boards  were  added  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  these  objectionable  words,  and 
the  examination  for  honours  extended  to  where, 
when,  and  how  they  may  be  intelligently  applied, 
not  only  would  the  interests  of  education  be  ad- 
vanced, but  the  improvement  wrought  by  the 
School  Boards  would  be  more  satisfactorily  demon- 
jstrated  than  it  is  at  present. 

Av^.  2bth. — Blew  hard  from  S.W.,  Barom.  29*75. 
Heartily  tired  of  the  monotony  of  a  prison  life 
in  harbour,  and  the  stupid  occupation  of  fending 
off  my  neighbour — with  whom,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, wind  and  sea  brought  me  occasionally 
into  violent  contact — at  3  p.m.  I  stowed  the  dinghey 
as  before,  took  three  reefs  in  the  mainsail,  and 
resolved  to  seek  a  more  agreeable  anchorage  at 
sea.  With  a  change  of  wind  to  W.S.W.  the 
barometer  had  slightly  risen,  and  the  clouds  dis- 
persed, giving  promise  of  a  fine  night,  and,  from 
the  anchorage  contemplated,  an  advantageous  start 
for  Dover  in  the  morning,  if  the  weather  became 
fair,  as  I  had  reason  to  expect.  Supplemented  by 
the  surface  current,  due  to  the  strong  up- Channel 
wind,  the  tide,  setting  like  a  sluice  to  the  northr 
east,  allowed  me  but  a  narrow  margin  to  clear  the 
east   pier-head ;    which,   however,   was   passed  in 
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good  style  withont  shipping  any  sea.  My  intention 
was  to  make  a  short  board  to  the  southward^  and 
then^  on  the  other  tack/  endeavour  to  weather 
Bamsgate^  and  get  into  the  comparatively  slack 
water  of  Pegwell  Bay.  But  the  sea  was  hollow 
and  confused — as  at  such  times  it  always  is  in  that 
part — and  I  had  to  stand  on  a  long  while  before 
the  opportunity  to  '^  stay "  so  small  a  craft  under 
short  canvas  presented  itself.  It  vexed^  though  it 
did  not  much  surprise  me,  that  the  three-reefed 
mainsail,  setting  so  low  to  the  mast,  was  over- 
matched by  the  high  chopping  sea  and  strong  lee 
current ;  so  that,  on  this  and  the  next  two  or  three 
boards,  instead  of  weathering,  she  lost  ground  a& 
far  as  the  Old  Cudd  Channel  buoys.  In  the  sense 
of  continuing  '^ under  way,^*  the  question,  ''If  I 
intended  to  remain  out  all  night  ?  '*  might  have 
seemed  pertinent  at  this  juncture,  for  the  hours 
were  speeding,  when  I  ventured  to  shake  out  a 
reef  and,  by  making  short  tacks  in  shore,  im- 
mediately began  to  improve  my  position.  Having 
succeeded  in  weathering  Bamsgate  at  dusk,  I 
continued  beating  to  windward  until  9  p.m.,  when,. 
by  way  of  experiment,  I  brought  up  with  the  28-lb. 
anchor  and  30  fathoms  of  bass  rope — keeping  the 
bower  anchor  and  chain  in  reserve,  but  ready  for 
use  if  required — on  Sandwich  Flats,  about  two 
miles  from  Ramsgate,  and  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
beach. 

If,  at  first,  disappointment  attended  the  failure 
to  overcome   the  adverse  influences  of   wind  and 
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tide  and  sea  combined,  it  was  due  to  forgetfulness 
of  the  impossibility  of  driving  by  pressure  of 
canvas,  as  we  do  vessels  of  more  power  and  greater 
draught,  a  boat  not  wholly  decked  through  a  sea 
I  soon  discovered  had  no  "  foot "  to  it.  But  when 
more  reasonable  tactics  ensured  success,  equanimity 
returned,  and  I  enjoyed  a  breeze  which,  if  it  con- 
ferred no  more  enduring  benefit,  at  least  laid  a 
good  foundation  for  dinner. 

While  the  canvas  was  being  stowed,  the  potatoes 
were  ^'  steamiug,^^  a  method  I  prefer  to  "  boiling," 
because  they  require  less  attention  and,  when  off 
the  fire,  keep  in  good  condition  until  the  meat  is 
ready.  If,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  "frying- 
pan  '^  versus  "  gridiron,"  the  former  is  objected  to, 
I  can  assure  anyone  who,  temporarily,  may  have 
to  be  his  own  cook,  that  it  depends  upon  himself 
rather  than  upon  the  implement,  provided  a  clean 
enamelled  pan  is  used,  and  a  few  minutes  of  un- 
divided attention  are  bestowed  upon  the  business 
in  hand. 

The  motion  was  of  course  considerable,  but, 
being  free  from  the  ''jars"  of  various  sorts  en- 
countered in  harbour,  did  not  appreciably  interfere 
with  my  comfort.  The  night  was  superbly  star- 
light, dnd  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
the  view  of  Bamsgate  from  the  anchorage  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  the  windows  of  the  houses,  I 
suppose  on  account  of  the  latter  being  crowded 
with  visitors,  presenting  a  blaze  of  light  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  gas-lamps  of  the  town,  the  whole 
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being  relieved  from  sameness  by  the  powerful  red 
light  of  the  harbour  and  the  green  '^leading  lights" 
on  the  cliff.  For  a  time  this  charming  picture  was 
enhanced  by  a  display  of  coloured  rockets,  thrown 
up  from  Broadstairs,  appearing  in  a  line  with  and 
immediately  above  it.  If,  at  any  time,  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  is  unattended  with  vanity  and  vexation, 
it  is  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  fine  sunset  followed 
by  a  brilliant  starlight  night  at  sea.  In  comparison 
with  the  idle  monotony,  and  in  some  respects 
hateful  experience,  of  the  past  two  days,  the  con- 
trast was  so  delightful  that  only  absolute  necessity 
could  have  induced  me  to  return. 

Although  most  particular  in  calculating  the 
number  of  feet  before  letting  go  the  anchor,  about 
11  P.M.  I  unexpectedly  received  warning  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  that  no  allowance  had  been  made 
for  the  longer  ebb,  and  consequent  depression  of 
tide,  due  to  the  strong  south-west  wind.  It  being 
past  low  water  by  the  tide-table,  I  had  little  fear 
she  would  actually  strand,  though  the  ^^  run  ^'  of 
the  sea,  now  setting  almost  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
wind,  forced  the  lugger  to  windward  of  the  line  of 
her  anchor.  The  flood  soon  made,  and  relieved 
me  from  apprehension,  but  it  was  a  great  over- 
siglit,  and  showed  that  an  off-shore  wind  must  not 
be  entirely  relied  upon  for  keeping  a  craft  to  lee- 
ward of  her  anchor  when  the  sea  begins  to  feel  the 
ground.     Barom.  29*85. 

Aiig.  26ifc. — Turned  out  in  good  time  to  consider 
the  prospects  of  the  day,  which  took  no  long  time 
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to  "sum  up."  Wind,  fresh  from  south-west — 
barometer,  dull — sun,  shining — scud  flying  fast  in 
advance  of  a  heavy  bank  of  grey  cloud  in  the 
•Channel,  from  which  at  intervals  issued  long  low 
-growls  of  thunder.  As  Dover  was  apparently  out 
-of  the  question,  and  Ramsgate  entirely  against  in- 
clination, the  alternative  lay  between  "seeing  it 
out "  on  the  spot,  or  beating  a  retreat  of  twelve 
miles  to  Margate  Roads.  Constitutionally  averse 
to  retrograde  movements,  I  chose  the  former,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  shift  my  berth  into  deeper 
■water.  As  yet  the  wind  was  not  so  strong  but  that 
it  was  possible  to  weigh  the  anchor  by  hand; 
whereas,  had  the  chain  been  out,  the  longer  process 
•of  "  trtckling"  must  have  been  resorted  to.  Having 
brought  up  again  with  the  same  anchor  and  .35 
fathoms  of  rope,  I  turned  my  attention  from  the 
threatening  clouds  above  to  the  more  immediately 
interesting  subject  of  breakfast  below,  where  the 
kettle  was  already  spouting  a  cheery  jet  of  steam 
athwart  the  cabin. 

If  I  seem  to  have  given  too  much  prominence  to 
the  item  of  meals,  it  is  because  I  regard  their 
liealthy  enjoyment  as  the  mainspring  of  work 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  carried  on 
beyond  a  very  limited  time.  Thus,  in  gauging  the 
physical  or  mental  condition  of  a  crew,  meals  are 
an  unfailing  index  to  the  state  of  the  social  baro- 
meter, discovering  the  existence  of  "waves  of 
depression,"  whether  caused  by  anxiety,  debility, 
or  discontent. 
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Enlivened  by  a  gleam  of  sanshme  occasionalljr 
the  day  was  not  entirely  bad^  thoagb  the  wind  was. 
so  extremely  violent  as  to  cause  the  lugger  to  ride* 
to  leeward  with  a  great  strain  on  the  anchor^  when 
in  ordinary  weather  the  tide  would  have  forced  her 
to  ride  to  windward.  In  addition  to  a  turbulent 
short  sea  off  the  land,  on  the  port  bow  I  had  tha 
big  "Channel  sea"  rolling  partly  athwart  wind 
into  Pegwell  Bay,  the  two  together  creating  a 
compound  motion  that  threw  the  recollection  of  the 
Whitstable  anchorage  into  the  shade.  Routine  work 
and  about  two  hours'  carpentering  below  furnished 
plenty  of  occupation  until  four  o'clock,  when  the 
wind  once  more  veered  to  the  westward  with  a 
rising  barometer,  according  to  its  now  almost 
established  daily  custom.  As  fresh  supplies  were 
again  running  short,  and  marketing  cannot  be  done 
on  Sandwich  flats  for  love  or  money,  in  the  hope — 
if  not  firm  faith — ^that  the  clouds  had  drained 
themselves  dry  and  the  wind  blown  itself  out  at 
last,  I  determined  upon  another  advance  towards 
Dover,  and  at  5  p.m.  set  the  mainsail  double  reefed 
for  a  reach  down  against  tide  to  Deal.  I  had  35 
fathoms  of  rope  out  and  not  the  least  chance  of 
getting  any  of  it  in  by  hand  as  in  the  morning ;  so 
I  cast  to  windward  with  the  sails  hard  sheeted, 
and  when  about  on  the  other  tack  sailed  straight 
for  the  anchor,  my  only  difficulty  this  time  being 
that  of  overhauling  the  rope  fast  enough.  The 
instant  it  tautened  in  my  hand  I  "  took  a  turn  '* 
and  lifted  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground.     This  was 
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my  first  experience  of  rope  versus  chaiii^  whicli, 
instead  of  exhausting  me  to  speechlessness,  enabled 
me  to  laugh  approvingly  the  while  at  its  charming 
simplicity  and  complete  success.  I  used  to  think 
rope  was  used  by  smacks  only  in  the  absence  of 
chain,  but  now,  for  temporarily  anchoring  small 
craft  at  sea,  am  convinced  of  its  superiority,  and 
shall  adopt  it  in  future. 

Under  a  brilliant  sky,  I  had  a  delightful  little 
sail,  "  gunwale  down,'*  that  in  the  absence  of  sea- 
sickness must  have  approved  itself  to  the  most 
fctstidious  taste;  and  that  even  an  ^'unhappy 
sufferer  '*  would  have  regarded  as  a  welcome  change 
who  had  passed  the  previous  twelve  hours  on  board. 
The  position  I  chose  was  in  four  fathoms  low  water, 
abreast  of  Upper  Deal,  and  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  pier.  The  sea  was  toning  down 
when  I  brought  up  with  the  same  riding  gear  as 
before,  and,  having  started  my  preparations  for 
dinner  —  which,  fortunately  in  point  of  time, 
promised  to  be  on  the  table  at  a  less  fashionable 
hour  than  usual — proceeded  to  make  snug  for  the 
night.  A  boat  had  been  alongside  with  a  proposal 
to  take  me  ashore  for  the  trifling  sum  of  six 
shillings,  which,  considering  the  wind  was  off  shore 
— and  excepting  a  moderate  swell  on  the  beach  was 
only  like  landing  at  Gravesend — I  said  would  make 
the  few  things  I  required  rather  expensive.  Upon 
their  requesting  me  to  name  the  sum  I  was  willing 
to  give,  my  reply  was  "  Nothing."  ^^  Then  it's  no  use 
to  wait  ? ''     "  Not  the  slightest.''     "  Good  night." 
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What  a  superb  night  it  was  I  One  might  almost 
have  been  excused  for  supposing  it  would  never 
rain  again — ^yet  the  stars  were  over  bright !  Ex- 
cepting for  the  long  easy  pitch  and  roU^  I  seemed 
to  have  come  home  after  the  rude  buffeting  of  the 
•day^  and  to  be  the  centre  of  an  illumination  got  up 
for  my  especial  gratification.  On  the  starboard 
hand  were  the  lights  of  the  town — on  the  port 
hand^  the  lights  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
sail  at  anchor — and  astern^  the  concentrated^  but 
rather  faint  illumination  of  Ramsgate,  looking  not 
unlike  Yauxhall  Grardens  in  the  time  of:  their 
prosperity.  I  enjoyed  the  scene  thoroughly,  deeply^ 
and  little  cared  to  think  how  quickly  it  could 
change. 

Aug,  27th. — I  had  only  just  turned  out  after  an 
unusually  refreshing  sleep — such  as  follows  a  gale 
and  dispersion  of  clouds,  but,  with  me,  never  pre- 
cedes it  if  the  clouds  are  gathering  towards  night 
— ^when  one  of  my  visitors  of  the  previous  evening 
came  alongside,  and  immediately  agreed  to  land  me 
and  put  me  on  board  again  for  two  shillings.  Of 
course  !  considering  he  would  have  rowed  a  whole 
family  about  for  an  hour  for  that  money,  or  even 
have  contended  with  another  boat  in  a  race  of  a 
mile  out  and  a  mile  home  to  pick  up  an  old  box  for 
firewood  not  worth  sixpence.  Besides,  I  could 
have  landed  myself  for  nothing  had  I  chosen  to 
have  done  so. 

Having  posted  letters  and  purchased  a  few 
necessaries,  I  returned  on  board  to  breakfast,  right 
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glad  to  have  attended  to  business  firsts  since  it  had 
rained  already,  and  was  looking  exceedingly  dirty 
in  the  south  west,  with  an  unmistakably  dull 
barometer. 

The  wind  soon  made  itself  heard  in  strong  gusts 
from  the  direction  of  Lower  Deal,  and,  while 
attending  to  my  duties  below,  I  felt  the  lugger 
rising  higher  and  plunging  deeper  every  minute  as 
the  sea  came  rolling  up  in  constantly  increasing 
volume  from  the  South  Foreland.  Had  not  a 
miserable  rain  accompanied  the  sea,  I  should  have 
found  entertainment  in  watching  its  effect  upon 
my  neighbours  j  but  rain  and  spray  combined  were 
too  drenching  for  me  to  leave  the  cabin  except  on 
business. 

After  breakfast  I  was  hailed  from  a  large  lugger 
standing  off  under  stormsails  to  know  "  K  I  would 
give  them  a  trifle  to  take  me  into  Ramsgate  ?  "  to 
which  I  replied,  '*  I  would  rather  give  you  a  trifle 
to  keep  me  out.^'  The  last  words  that  reached  me 
were,  '^  We'll  come  alongside,'*  which,  though  not 
attempted  to  be  put  into  execution,  I  accepted  as  a 
warning  not  to  bandy  words  that  on  one  side,  it 
migbt  possibly  be  convenient  to  misconstrue.  My 
custom  is  to  fly  a  club  bui'gee,  whatever  the  weather; 
but  to  fly  an  ensign  in  a  gale  is  extravagant  and 
unusual,  unless  there  is  a  special  motive.  I  had 
such  a  motive  now,  and  ran  mine  up  to  its  proper 
place — the  mizenmast  head;  the  purpose  being  to 
intimate  plainly  that  assistance  was  not  needed, 
and   would  be   declined.     As    to    my  knowledge 
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nothing  passed  within  hailing  distance  daring  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  I  presume  its  signification 
was  understood;  though  it  is  doubtful  if,  after 
twelve  o'clock,  any  but  a  very  powerful  crew  or  a 
steamer  could  have  come,  if  they  would. 

The  wind  increased  in  force,  and  gradually 
southed  until  it  set  straight  through  the  Downs 
with  a  tremendous  sea,  which  would  not  have  oc- 
casioned me  much  inconvenience — though  occa- 
sionally the  lugger  seemed  to  leap  almost  out  of 
water  with  its  violence — if  the  wind  had  not  caught 
her  in  that  position,  first  on  one  bow  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  caused  her  to  range  considerably. 
The  effect  of  ranging  with  so  large  a  scope  was  to 
expose  her  broadside  more  or  lens  to  the  sea,  and 
cause  her  to  lurch  heavily  until  she  regained  her 
position  astream  of  the  anchor.  To  correct  this,  I 
set  the  mizen  and  hoisted  a  small  jib  as  a  trysail — 
sheet  upwards  and  aback  against  the  mast  to  pre- 
vent it  being  blown  to  pieces — cast  to  the  west- 
ward, and  when  the  sheer  had  forged  her  suffi- 
ciently ahead,  let  go  a  second  anchor  and  hauled 
down  the  jib.  Paying  out  20  fathoms  of  rope,  she 
fell  into  her  former  position  and  remained  tolerably 
steady  for  a  time  with  an  equal  strain  upon  both 
anchors.  The  ropes  were  ''  parcelled ''  to  protect 
them  from  chafing  in  the  '*  gammon-iron,^'  which 
answered  admirably  as  a  *' hawse-pipe  " ;  and  to 
prevent  the  strain  being  thrown  directly  upon  the 
short  nip  of  the  belaying  cleats,  a  turn  was  first 
taken  round  the  mast. 
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After  a  substantial  lunclieon  and  a  pipe,  I  looked 
up  at  3.30  P.M.  to  see  if  there  were  any  prospect  of 
the  usual  afternoon  clearance^  and  discovered  that 
she  had  dragged  the  two  anchors  in  line.  As  the 
heavier  one,  with  40  fathoms  of  rope,  now  fairly, 
l)acked  the  smaller  one,  with  20  fathoms,  I  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied ;  for  the  question  was  no 
longer  one  of  personal  comfort  below,  but  of  holding 
ground  against  the  wind,  which  by  this  time  was 
terrific. 

The  fleet  had  increased  in  number  by  vessels 
running  in  under  very  short  canvas  from  the 
Channel ;  but,  to  my  knowledge,  none  passed  to 
the  southward.  Nor  is  it  likely  any  ordinary  vessel 
did  so,  since  I  heard  afterwards  of  a  steamer  due 
at  Boulogne  from  the  Thames  at  nine  o*  clock  that 
night  which  failed  to  reach  there  until  twelve  hours 
later ;  and  of  a  cutter-rigged  smack  which  failed  to 
weather  the  North  Foreland. 

Observing  that  the  barometer  continued  to  de- 
cline, and  that  there  was  no  indication  of  a  break 
in  the  clouds,  it  became  necessary  to  make  the  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  night,  during  which,  if 
the  wind  backed  to  the  south-east  without  moder- 
ating, the  anchors  would  probably  have  to  be 
slipped,  and  the  sea  encountered  under  way.  More- 
over, it  was  certain  she  could  not  carry  the  main- 
sail, even  close-reefed,  and  that  the  work  of 
preparation  would  be  far  too  long  and  heavy  to  be 
undertaken  excepting  in  daylight — especially  as  the 
deck  was  slippery  and  unprotected  with  bulwarks. 
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First,  the  mainsail  had  to  be  unbeut  from  the- 
mast ;  then,  to  enable  it  to  be  covered  and  stowed 
in  the  berth  I  contemplated,  between  the  waist 
coaming  and  the  gunwale,  it  had  to  be  opened  out 
on  the  deck,  and,  notwithstanding  its  wet  and 
harsh  condition,  be  f  orled  almost  as  snuglj  as  if  it  - 
were  dry.  This,  on  account  of  the  high  sea  running, 
the  most  trying  task  of  the  day,  required  time  and 
perseverance;  but  it  was  accomplished  at  last  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  the  sail  lashed  secarely  to  tlie 
gunwale  on  the  starboard  side,  where  its  weight 
counterbalanced  the  dinghey  and  spars  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  heavy  gear  would  have  been 
stowed  on  the  lower  platform,  had  not  not  my 
comfort  below  and  complete  freedom  from  any  sort 
of  obstruction  been  far  more  important  than  the 
trifling  disadvantage  of  a  moderate  deck  load. 

To  avoid  spending  more  time  on  deck  forward 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  stormsail,  being 
dry  and  in  every  way  easier  to  handle  than  the 
mainsail,  was  opened  out  below  and  reefed  there  ; 
then  lifted  forward  and  bent  to  the  mast.  When 
the  tackles  were  overhauled  and  seen  to  be  clear 
for  hoisting  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  hitch, 
and  the  sheet  bent  on,  I  furled  the  sail  and  par- 
tially covered  it — so  that  there  would  be  nothing 
to  do  but  uncover,  cast  off  stops,  and  hoist  away. 
The  precaution  of  covering  may  seem  superfluous, 
since  rain  and  spray  wetted  it  considerably  before 
the  cover  could  be  put  on ;  but  if  the  canvas  and 
tackles  had  been  permitted  to  harden  by  saturation 
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the  difficulty  of  hoisting  would  have  been  increased, 
and  the  latter,  probably,  have  kinked  and  jammed 
at  a  critical  moment.  The  ensign,  iu  a  *^  reason- 
ably ^^  tattered  condition,  had  been  hauled  down 
at  sunset,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  riding  light 
got  up — which,  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the 
elements,  I  contrived  to  keep  burning  with  steady 
l)rilliancy  throughout  the  night  by  partially  closing 
the  ventilator  with  thin  canvas. 

Beyond  an  occasional  glance  towards  the  land- 
marks, to  see  that  the  anchors  were  holding  firm, 
for  several  hours  my  attention  was  so  exclusively 
directed  to  my  own  affairs,  that  if  the  whole  fleet 
had  vanished  I  should  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
fact.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  such 
work,  in  itself,  was  agreeable ;  yet  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  it  was  done,  and  that  everything  was  in  a 
reasonable  state  of  efficiency  and  preparation  to 
meet  a  more  adverse  change,  if  it  should  come, 
was  immense.  As  with  the  most  highly  favoured 
mortals  on  shore  comfort  is  only  comparative,  it 
cannot  be  difficult  to  understand  how  thoroughly 
jolly  it  was  below  when  the  stove  was  lighted, 
wringing  wet  garments  exchanged  for  dry,  and  a 
savoury  rump-steak  and  potatoes  under  way  for 
dinner.  Besides  the  powerful  beam  thrown  across 
the  cabin  from  the  stove — I  had  an  oil  lamp  with 
reflector  at  the  after  end  of  the  cabin,  and  a  candle 
lamp  forward, — for  the  more  gloomy  it  is  on  deck 
the  more  desirable  is  cheerfulness  below.  Outside 
the  cabin,  the  larger  riding  light  belonging  to  the 
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"  Orion,"  and  epeciallj  chosen  for  duty  upon  this 
occasion,  shed  a  strong  light  over  the  vessel  f 
its  rays,  as  I  sat  by  the  open  cuddy  doors,  seeming 
to  be  absorbed  immediately  beyond  the  gunwale 
and  the  nuzenmast  in  a  wall  of  impenetrable 
darkness. 

Though  I  have  passed  many  a  suspicious-looking 
night  at  anchor  upon  various  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  situation  struck  me 
as  novel  when  at  10.80,  in  a  condition  of  wistful 
expectaucy,  I    was    tending    the   sputtering   and 
odoriferous    steak,   compelled,    fur  the   credit   of 
my  occupation,  to  follow  attentively  and  even  an- 
ticipate the  violent   plunges   and   lurches   of  the 
vessel — ^listening,  the  while,  to  the  roar  of  the  wind 
and  the  dashing  of  rain  and  spray  against  the  after 
bulkhead;    and,   at  times,  watching  almost  with 
curiosity  the  sudden  depression  of  the  stern  followed 
by  as  sudden  a  rise  above  my  head,  according  to 
the  position  she  occupied  on  the  passing  wave.     In 
Buch  circumstances  it  sounds  strange  that  there 
should  be  anything  short  of  actual  discomfort  in 
sitting  down  to  dinner  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
by  the  open  doors  of  the  cuddy ;  but,  excepting  the 
motion,  there  was  none  whatever,  as  the  thermo- 
meter was  fairly  high,  and  the  wind  too  strong  from 
ahead  to  allow  any  rain  to  fall  within  several  feet  of 
the  entrance  to  the  cabin.     I  was  very  curious  to 
see  the  barometer — which,  from  an  early  hour  of 
the  day  up  to  the  last  time  of  seeing  it,  had  moved 
steadily  downward — but  restrained  my  curiosity  for 
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the  present ;  considering  that  if  the  fall  was  checked 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  ascertaining  it,  where- 
as if  a  serious  further  decline  had  taken  place, 
knowledge  of  it  might  interfere  with  the  dinner, 
which,  with  a  pint  of  Bass,  plumcake  for  pudding, 
and  a  pipe  for  dessert,  was  in  everj-  respect  a  most 
successful  performance. 

Excepting  as  an  experiment,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  risking  a. gale  at  anchor;  but 
if  for  any  reason  it  may  seem  desirable  to  do  so 
rather  than  get  under  way,  the  advantage  of  being 
wind-rode  is  great  and  undeniable.  With  modifi- 
cations as  to  time,  the  tide,  of  course,  flowed  and 
ebbed  as  usual;  but  at  no  time  during  the  four 
days  it  fell  under  my  observation  did  I  perceive  any 
surface  current  to  windward.  Throughout  this 
particular  day  all  the  vessels  I  saw  were  swung 
to  the  northward  with  taut  cables ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  wind  was  more  ofE  shore, 
only  a  few  were  partially  canted  athwart  stream. 
Prom  Monday  evening  until  Thursday  afternoon 
the  "  Procyon^'  never  once  swung  to  the  southward ; 
had  she  done  so,  and  commenced  running  ahead  of 
her  anchor,  the  position  would  have  been  unten- 
able, and  I  should  have  considered  it  ''notice  to 
quit.^^ 

At  midnight  the  barometer  showed  a  slight  im- 
provement, and  the  rain  partially  ceased ;  but  there 
was  no  change  to  excuse  a  relaxation  of  vigilance, 
for  it  was  extremely  dark,  and  it  was  not  impro- 
bable that  a  lugger  of  the   coast  might   at   any 
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moment  ran  up  inside  the  fleets  nnsuspicioas  of 
anything  lying  closer  in.  As  a  boat  of  7  tons 
planging  in  a  heavy  sea  with  a  taut  strain  on  her 
anchors  will  not  bear  a  shock,  however  slight,  I 
paid  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  riding 
light,  which,  though  burning  well  and  calculated 
to  last  till  long  after  sunrise,  I  carefully  retrimmed 
at  2  A.M.  The  wind  having  gradually  veered  a 
couple  of  points  to  south-west,  and  thereby  relieved 
me  of  any  anxiety  as  to  its  direction  during  the 
remainder  of  the  dark  hours,  I  ventured  to  turn  in ; 
but  kept  a  lantern  burning  below,  and  myself  in 
readiness  for  the  deck  at  short  notice.  Barom. 
29.65. 

Av>g.  2%th, — Barom.  29.6,  wind  south-west  by 
west,  blowing  hard,  very  much  rain.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  in  its  continuance — seeing  it 
was  supposed  to  be  summer — ^but  when  the  morn- 
ing duties  were  got  through,  and  the  weather, 
excepting  that  there  was  less  sea  at  the  anchorage, 
showed  no  sign  of  improvement,  I  began  to  feel 
perplexed  as  to  the  next  move;  for  tossing  there 
began  to  be  irksome,  and  I  was  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  beach,  unless  I  could  land 
myself,  which  was  out  of  the  question.  Two  or 
three  large  smacks  passed  down  under  very  short 
canvas,  otherwise  business  on  the  water  was  almost 
suspended.  Had  it  been  fine  overhead,  there  would 
have  been  an  amusing  scene  of  boats  passing  under 
canvas  between  the  ships  and  the  shore ;  but  the 
gloom  and  the   soaking  rain  offered  no  compen- 
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sation  for  the  risk  of  another  black  night  at  anchor, 
and  perhaps  a  shift  of  wind  to  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  compass ;  so  I  decided  to  shake  the  reef  out  of 
the  stormsail,  and  endeavour  to  beat  round  the 
Poreland  to  Dover. 

After  a  substantial  luncheon,  having  seen  that 
everything  movable  fore  and  aft  was  securely 
lashed,  the  canvas  prepared,  and  the  mizen  set,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  short  lull  between  the  puffs 
to  get  the  kedge  anchor  aboard,  and  then,  with  the 
stormsail  set,  sailed  the  other  out  of  the  ground 
with  very  little  trouble.  These  aud  all  other  man- 
oeuvres strictly  belonging  to  the  '^marine  depart- 
ment "  (getting  under  way  on  a  tideless  lee  shore 
without  sternway,  for  instance),  carried  out  with 
precision,  are  among  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  sea-sailing. 

The  first  half-hour,  while  standing  down  close- 
hauled  and  heading  rather  off,  was  spent  in  stowing 
anchors  and  coiling  ropes,  of  which  the  largest 
required  to  be  hove  overboard  and  towed  before  it 
would  coil  into  its  berth.  2  p.m. — I  made  a  board 
to  windward  off  Lower  Deal,  and  later  another 
abreast  of  Kingsdown,  to  make  final  prepai'atious 
for  the  next  two  hours*  work,  which  would 
assuredly  try  the  lugger^s  powers  to  the  utmost. 
Having  seen  that  the  lower  tack  was  home  to  the 
last  inch  possible,  I  clapped  a  tackle  on  the  fall  of 
the  halyards,  shook  up  in  the  wind,  and  gave  the 
yard  an  extra  bowse  up  until  the  sail  stood  like  a 
board.      The  gear  need   be   good  to   stand  such 
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treatment;  but  an  ill-standing  sail  to  windward 
— especially  when,  without  stopping  her  way,  a 
craft  requires  to  be  temporarily  relieved  from  over- 
powering  pressure  by  judicious  "lifting" — ^is  an 
abomination,  and  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  vessel 
becoming  unmanageable;  since  it  is  impossible  to 
luff  for  a  breaking  sea  without  violently  flapping 
the  canvas,  and  paying  off  broadside  to  the  sea  the 
moment  headway  is  lost. 

With  colours  flying  and  everything  done  I  could 
think  of,  I  hoped  she  would  not  disappoint  me,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  leaving  Bamsgate;  albeit,  the 
fault  after  all  was  mine  for  not  giving  her  the 
stormsaily  which  though  in  area  only  equal  to  the 
close-reefed  mainsail,  is  far  more  powerful  in  heavy 
weather,  owing  to  its  7  feet  greater  hoist  rendering 
it  impossible  to  be  becalmed  to  any  appreciable 
extent  by  the  sea.  (From  the  deck  the  hoist  is 
18  feet,  and  the  peak  of  the  sail  above  the  water- 
line  24  feet.) 

The  tide  was  past  two-thirds  ebb,  when  it  should 
have  been  visibly  setting  to  the  southward;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  one  here  and  there  partially 
canted,  vessels  remained  swung  to  the  northward. 
Protected  by  the  cliffs  of  the  South  Foreland,  from 
which  the  wind  came  down  in  violent  gusts,  off 
Kingsdown  the  sea  was  moderate ;  though  pas- 
sengers unaccustomed  to  it,  had  there  been  any, 
might  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  But  with 
every  cablets  advance  to  the  southward,  the  lugger 
began  to  leap  higher  and  plunge   deeper,    until. 
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exposed  to  the  full  drift  of  the  Channel,  she  needed 
her  best  powers  and  all  the  assistance  I  could  give 
to  enable  her  to  surmount  the  towering  sea,  which 
l)ut  for  occasionally  throwing  her  head  into  the 
wind  and  cleaving  the  breaking  crest  ^^end  on/* 
would  have  overwhelmed  her  in  a  moment.  Hav- 
ing no  one  else  to  speak  to — though  it  is  uncertain 
if  that  would  have  made  any  difference — I  en- 
couraged her  as  one  does  a  horse,  and,  not  for  the 
:first  time,  found  she  understood  me  well.     . 

After  thirty  hours^  rain,  a  meteorologist  with  no 
more  pressing  subject  to  engage  his  attention 
might,  from  the  heavier  downpour,  clearer  defi- 
nition, and  more  threatening  aspect  of  the  clouds 
— appearances  which  indicate  a  break  up  into 
squalls — have  predicted  at  least  a  temporary  ces- 
sation before  sunset.  This  actually  occurred,  but 
not  in  time  to  benefit  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  the 
six  hours'  rain  required  to  make  up  the  day  and  a 
half  condensed  into  two,  which  searched  my 
damaged  waterproofs  to  such  an  extelit  that  I 
ivelcomed,  rather  than  otherwise,  a  drenching 
stream  of  salt  spray  from  the  weather  bow  to  mix 
with  it,  and  make  it  more  healthy. 

Keeping  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  sea,  and  not  for 
an  instant  unmindful  of  the  irreparable  mischief 
that  could  be  wrought  on  an  undecked  craft  by  a 
miscalculation  or  inadvertence,  I  stood  on  until  the 
•easternmost  cliffs  were  four  miles  astern ;  when  I 
put  about,  and — with  a  trifling  lee  helm — hove-to 
awhile,  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  that  in  spite  of  every 
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precaution  it  had  been  impossible  wholly  to  excludes  * 
This  done,  there  was  another  reach  of  five  miles  td-  " 
Dover,  which  was  accomplished  in  good  time,  iiot*^ 
withstanding  the  canvas  was  kept  constantly  ^'lift*^- 
ing ''  to  free  the  lee  gunwale ;  and  the  numerons^.^  • 
delays  occasioned  by  luffing — even  to  the  extent  ct 
heaving-to — to  meet  the  lofty  curlers,  which  gav^^; 
her  such  terrific  lurches  that  everything  possible  to. 
nnship  or  break  away  did  so,  and  it  was  necessary* 
to  hold  on  tight  to  save  being  shot  out  to  leeward; . 
The  effect  of  this  unavoidable  '^lifting"  and  ''luf-.  ^ 
fing ''  was  to  bring  the  Admiralty  Pier  so  far  under      J* 
the  lee,  that  the  lugger  could  have  weathered  it,      ; 
with  a  wide  berth  had  her  destination  been  beyond^    *  '^j 
Fortunately  it  was  not — as  will  presently  appear; 
and  at  4.30  p.m.  she  bounded  off  the  last  big  sea< 
into  the  comparatively  smooth  water  of  the  bay: 
As,  in  so  violent  a  wind,  the  attempt  to  beat  into 
harbour  at  low  water  would  probably  have  been      *.• 
attended  with  some  vexatious  incident  to  mar  th^ 
day^s  success,  I  sailed  about  for  an  hour  in  the  bay      . ' 
without  easing  the  sheets,  which  had  been  undis<- ' 
turbed  since  the  sails  were  trimnaed  off  Kingsdown       i 
— and  took  the  opportunity,  when  she  was  runnings 
before  the  wind  and  tolerably  upright,  to  pump  her . 
out.     5.30  P.M. — Went  into  harbour,  and  moored, 
alongside  a  Channel  steamer. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  the  bay  a  large  pilot 
lugger  I  had  observed  beating  to  windward  under  . 
double  -  reefed    foresail   and   mizen   came   in   and  ■ 
brought  up— to  which  vessel,  without  doubt,  a  man.' 
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previously  referred  to  belonged.  His  business  on 
board  the  steamer  to  which  the  "  Procyon ''  was 
made  fast  was  to  convince  me  of  the  mistake  I  had 
made  the  previous  day  in  declining  to  give  them  a 
''  trifle  '^  to  take  me  into  Ramsgate.  A  bystander 
suggested  that  a  Dealman's  trifle  might  possibly 
have  been  '^  five-and-twenty  pounds,"  if,  under  the 
circumstances,  any  of  them  had  been  once  admitted 
on  board — which,  judging  from  his  offensive  manner,. 
I  thought  highly  probable.  Considering  that  Rams-- 
gate  was  precisely  where  I  had  left  it  so  recently, 
the  acceptance  of  their  offer  would  have  been 
absurd.  At  the  same  time,  without  practice,  no 
one  would  be  likely  to  steer  a  strange  boat  safely 
with  a  yoke  in  a  heavy  sea,  so  that,  as  any  service 
they  contemplated  rendering  which  could  entitle 
them  to  a  high  reward  must  have  been  attended 
with  danger  to  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
in  any  sense  it  could  have  been  beneficial  to  me. 

Although,  to  my  regret,  the  result  of  this  day^s. 
work  was  to  bring  the  cruise  abruptly  to  an  end,  in 
point  of  time  and^  distance  against  adverse  influ* 
ences — regard  being  had  to  the  small  size  and 
weight  of  the  boat — it  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  interesting  experiments  I  remember.  The 
distance,  9  nautical  miles  for  a  steamer  following 
the  coast,  and  13  for  a  boat  under  canvas  sailings 
up  to  four  and  a  half  points  with  the  wind  south- 
west by  west,  was  accomplished  in  two  and  three- 
quarter  hours,  including  the  coiling  of  ropes  and 
the   numerous   little  stoppages  related.     Under  a 
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whole  mainsail,  with  moderate  weather  and  an 
average  tide,  the  difference  in  time  could  not 
have  been  great. 

Knowing  it  was  impossible  to  pump  dry  nnder 
•canvas  in  a  sea-way,  I  pumped  her  again  in 
harbour;  but  what  with  dinner,  stowing  canvas, 
docking,  &c.,  the  quantity  of  water  failed  to  attract 
notice.  Having,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  at 
Ramsgate  and  an  hour  at  Deal,  been  on  board  for 
a  week,  I  sought  a  little  change  on  shore,  chiefly  at 
the  club;  and  on  my  return  at  11  p.m.,  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  again  tried 
the  pump.  Finding  the  water  flow  freely,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  count  the  strokes,  which,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, ran  up  to  nearly  1 500  before  she  was  free.  A 
handier  little  pump  was  never  put  into  a  boat,  but 
its  power  is  insufficient  for  an  emergency — especially 
in  the  event  of  shipping  a  heavy  sea — and  will  be 
increased.  It  can  be  worked  deeper  and  lower 
with  the  same  result ;  but  to  keep  the  barrel  full 
and  a  steady  flow  through  the  nozzle  (or  inch 
discharge  pipe),  the  easiest  work  is  90  strokes  of 
the  brake  a  minute,  which,  by  experiment  since 
tried,  is  found  to  deliver  4^  gallons  in  that  time. 
Thus  the  quantity  leaked  in  five  hours  was  75 
gallons  (equal  to  a  dead  weight  of  6^  cwt.),  which 
required  17  minutes'  work  to  pump  out.  These 
particulars  are  mentioned  in  view  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  later. 

This  was  not  a  very  serious  quantity,  but  as  it 
proved  mischief  had  been  done  somewhere,  I  raised 
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the  cabin  floor  with  a  chisel,  removed  the  ballast 
forward,  and  having  ascertained  there  was  no  fault 
there,  concluded — rightly,  as  it  turned  out — that  in 
the  heavy  lurches  to  leeward  on  the  passage  the 
"ballast  had  damaged  the  fastenings  of  the  keel  case. 
Happily  the  case  was  so  supported  by  standards  and 
transverse  bearers  that  it  could  not  break  away;  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  risk  any  more  sailing  to  windward, 
or  anchorage  off  the  coast  at  night,  until  it  was 
repaired. 

The  account  of  the  last  seven  days  shows  the  ex- 
ceptional character  of  the  weather  that  prevailed 
every  day  but  one.  In  the  daytime  of  Sunday  the 
24th,  or  on  any  night  excepting  the  27th,  the  passage 
from  Whitstable  to  Dover  could  have  been  done 
with  ease ;  but  I  had  no  motive  for  sailing  on  Sun- 
day or  during  the  night,  and  was  conteut  to  take 
nay  chance  during  reasonable  hours  of  the 
day.  Though  a  week  of  dreadful  rains,  hard  winds, 
and  little  sunshine,  it  was  anything  but  dull,  except- 
ing in  harbour.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  such 
abundant  employment  of  a  congenial  nature  that 
the  clock  was  always  ^^  too  fast,''  and  the  number 
of  hours  spent  in  hammock  far  below  a  landsman's 
requirements.  Amongst  the  stores  laid  in  and 
preserved  in  tins  were  cake,  jams,  French  choco- 
late  and  bonbons,  which  would  have  seen  the  light 
the  first  week  only  to  be  thrown  overboard,  but 
latterly  had  come  to  be  highly  prized.  The  fact  is 
if,  from  causes  explained,  I  failed  to  visit  the  parts 
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of  the  coast  contemplated  at  starting^  the  chief 
object  of  the  eraise  was  attained^  viz.^  a  conditioa 
of  health  for  which  nothing  was  too  hard^  to  which 
nothing  came  amiss.  Barom.  29.675^  showed  but  a 
slight  improvement  since  the  morning.  All  night 
and  throughout  the  following  day  it  blew  hard 
from  the  westward^  with  squalls  and  heavy  rain  at 
intervals. 

Aug.  80<fc. — Wind  W.S.W.,  very  fine,  with  a  rising 
barometer.  Greatly  inconvenienced  by  soreness  of 
the  hands  and  muscles,  the  former  of  which  I  endea* 
voured  to  cure  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  I  purposed 
resting  at  Dover  until  Monday,  but  considered  that 
the  opportunity  of  moderate  weather  to  reach  the 
builders  at  Whitstable  should  not  be  neglected^ 
The  fair  weather  for  which  everybody  had  been 
looking  so  long  had  really  set  in  at  last,  not  quite 
too  late  for  me,  because  to  the  damaged  keel  case  a 
quiet  passage  was  a  necessity.  In  brilliant  sunshine 
and  the  clearest  atmosphere  imaginable,  the  coast 
looked  so  charming  that  the  day  would  have  been 
one  of  great  enjoyment,  had  not  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  leave  it  been  aggravated  by  a  series  of 
vexations  more  or  less  serious,  of  which  failure  to 
get  any  breakfast  was  not  the  least. 

The  determination  to  leave  was  taken  suddenly, 
when  there  was  barely  time  to  get  provisions  from 
the  town,  and  pass  into  the  outer  harbour  before  the 
dock  gates  were  closed.  My  intention  was  to  hang 
on  to  a  buoy,  have  breakfast,  and  put  everything  in 
order  before  sailing.   But  in  an  evil  moment  the  old 
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adage  came  into  my  mind  that  ^^  time  and  tide  wait 
for  no  man,"  and  I  resolved  to  do  all  this  under  way, 
forgetful  of  the  swell  in  the  Channel  from  the  bad 
weather  of  the  previous  day.  Running  dead  before 
the  wind  with  a  moderate  breeze  and  the  whole 
mainsail,  after  clearing  the  harbour  the  helm  could 
not  be  left  a  moment  without  the  swell  causing  the 
lugger  to  take  a  violent  sheer.  The  bay  was  scarcely 
crossed  when,  during  a  short  absence,  she  gybed  and 
capsized  the  petroleum  stove,  that  in  the  hurry  of 
leaving  I  had  forgotten  to  secure,  making  an  offen- 
sive mess  on  the  jSoor  of  the  cabin,  which  was  trouble- 
some to  clean  and  annoyed  me  considerably.  The 
*^  Procyon^^  has  a  spar  21  feet  long,  to  be  used  as  a 
bowsprit  in  light  weather  at  sea,  as  a  ridgepole  for 
the  awning  in  harbour,  or  to  boom  out  the  mainsail 
when  running  before  the  wind.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose it  is  handy  enough  in  snjooth  water,  but  with 
no  one  to  steady  the  helm  or  the  mainsheet  while 
the  lashing  was  put  on,  it  cost  me  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  hard  work  to  get  it  rigged  out  upon  this 
occasion. 

The  wind  was  puffy  and  too  light  for  the  impa- 
tience of  a  hungry  man ;  so  that  it  was  one  o*  clock, 
or  three  hours  after  the  start,  when,  with  the  wind 
still  aft  and  fresh,  I  ran  suddenly  and  most  strangely 
across  a  strongly  defined  line  on  the  sea  into  a  flat 
calm  off  the  North  Foreland.  Immediately  this 
occnrred  I  unshipped  the  boom,  sheeted  the  sails, 
and  had  a  good  luncheon  at  the  helm.  In  about 
half  an  hour  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  again  from  the 
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south-west  as  carioasly  partial  as  any  I  remember  to 
have  witnessed.  Instantly  it  reached  me  I  made  a 
short  tack  to  windward  of  the  ^'Longnose  Ledge;'* 
and  when  abont  again^  lay  closehauled  along  the 
coast^  ''gunwale  down/'  in  the  direction  of  Margate; 
leaving  vessels^  not  more  than  half  a  mile  to  lee- 
ward, with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  cliffs  directly 
towards  them,  hopelessly  becalmed  until  they  were 
'*  hull  down  *'  in  the  distance. 

To  hold  the  breeze  I  had  to  keep  to  the  chalk 
ledges  so  close  aboard  that  the  heel  of  the  drop-keel 
(18  inches  below  the  main  keel)  occasionally  touched 
the  longer  projections.  This  in  smooth  water  was 
perfectly  harmless,  its  action  being  simply  that  of 
a  "  tell-tale  "  to  warn  me  a  few  fathoms  farther  off. 
It  was  fine  fun  and  most  successful  while  there  was  a 
hard  bottom  to  deal  with,  but  off  the  Reculvers,  near 
the  period  of  low  water,  and  fully  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
cut  into  an  outlying  bank  of  stiff  clay,  which  held 
the  drop-keel  firmly  and  defied  every  effort  with 
tackles  and  levers  to  force  it  up.  Under  the  circum- 
stances there  was  nothing  better  to  do  than  exer- 
cise patience,  light  the  stove,  and  prepare  dinner. 
If  it  be  true  that  "  it  is  ill  working  on  an  empty 
stomach,'^  it  was  indeed  fortunate  I  thus  utilized 
the  time;  for  while  some  fine  mutton  chops  and 
potatoes  were  being  disposed  of,  though  she  made 
no  "  list,*'  such  work  as  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  never  want  to  see  again,  was  being  cut  out 
for  me. 
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When  a  boat  is  aground  and  the  breeze  fresh 
there  is  a  peculiar  "  slopping "  sound  caused  by 
the  ripple  striking  her  in  the  ^^  run  "  or  under  the 
"bilge/*  Such  a  sound  had  been  audible  for  some 
time,  and  though  it  grew  louder  and  seemed  nearer, 
as  it  would  do  supposing  the  tide  to  be  falling,  I 
attached  no  importance  to  it.  The  first  course  waa 
got  over,  and  the  second  of  cherry  jam,  &c.,  was 
about  to  commence,  when  I  was  startled  out  of  pro- 
priety by  the  water  coming  through  the  cabin  floor 
at  my  feet. 

All  alone,  with  the  prospect  of  so  much  trouble 
ahead,  if  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  season  had 
been  spread  before  me  I  could  not  have  swallowed 
another  mouthful  without  suffocating.  The  first 
thing  was  to  take  up  a  trap  in  the  waist  platform, 
notice  the  height  of  water  on  the  ballast,  and  see  if 
1  could  gain  upon  it  by  pumping.  Finding  this 
practicable  I  returned  to  the  cabin,  hastily  washed 
up  and  stowed  away  the  dinner  things,  and  then 
settled  down  to  work.  The  tide  was  not  falling, 
but  flowing  against  her  starboard  side,  and 
apparently,  when  she  did  move,  forcing  her  upon 
a  shoaler  Hpot  of  the  bank.  This  was  the  sorest 
point  of  all,  and  occasioned  the  bank  and  my  own 
incautiousness  for  getting  there  to  be  so  soundly 
rated  that  I  lighted  a  pipe  with  no  other  object 
than  to  preserve  peace  and  quietness — ^in  other 
words,  to  check  the  flow  of  useless  anathemas. 

The  shaft  of  the  keel  case  into  which  the  pump 
discharges  is  9  inches  above  the  waterline.     Thia 
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is  the  precise  measure  of  the  further  depth  to  which 
the  boat  could  possibly  be  immersed  without  the 
water  overflowing  there  and  foundering  her.  As 
2\  tons  of  ballast  and  stores  immersed  her  3  feet^ 
it  can  scarcely  be  wrong  to  assume  that  an  increase 
of  less  than  a  ton  and  a  half  would  bring  the  water 
to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  render  the  pump  use- 
less, while  the  gunwale  would  still  be  15  inches 
above  the  waterline.  That  the  shaft  was  not  con- 
structed higher  was  my  fault,  since  when  I  con- 
sidered it  high  enough  for  safety,  undoubtedly  too 
much  regard  was  paid  to  neatness  of  appearance. 
Hitherto  it  has  proved  more  than  equal  to  every 
requirement ;  but  from  recent  experience,  acquired 
during  the  last  days  of  this  cruise,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  a  case  in  which  a  few  inches  more  height 
might  be  desirable,  and  I  have  ordered  the  addition 
to  be  made. 

It  was  6.15  when,  having  hauled  down  the  ensign, 
I  took  my  station  at  the  pump,  and  seven  o^clock 
when  she  came  off  the  bank  and  allowed  the  keel 
to  be  partially  hauled  up.  The  extent  of  the 
damage  being  unknown  to  me  I  resolved,  if  the 
pump  sucked  before  reaching  Heme  Bay,  to 
endeavour  to  get  her  home,  discharge  the  stores, 
and  return  to  Whitstable,  if  not,  to  make  the 
builders*  yard  at  the  latter  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  the  labour  would  be  severe  was  certain ;  so, 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  a  breakdown  to  a  minimum, 
I  worked  systematically  from  the  commencement 
two   hundred  strokes  right   and  left  hand   alter- 
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nately,  sometimes  '^forehanded/'  sometimes  ''back- 
handed/' at  the  same  time  steering  the  lugger 
closehauled  in  the  direction  of  Warden  Point,  Isle 
of  Sheppey.  Fortunately  unable  to  see  the  amount 
of  work  before  me,  I  laboured  assiduously  in  expec- 
tation after  the  first  hour  that  every  minute  would 
be  the  last.  Already,  under  the  conditions  before 
stated,  enough  to  founder  her  had  been  thrown 
out,  and  Heme  Bay  was  not  reached.  After  the 
latter  town  was  passed,  desiring  not  to  attract 
attention  and  invite  questions,  I  had  a  rest  of  two 
or  three  minutes  while  a  boat  was  passing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  once  knocked  off  to  light  a  pipe, 
and  once  to  procure  a  mug  of  tea.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, amounting  in  all  to  about  ten  minutes, 
the  regular  discharge  of  4^  gallons  per  minute  was 
steadily  maintained  to  the  end. 

The  night  was  beautifully  fine  and  moonlight, 
with  a  pleasant  breeze  that  just  enabled  me  to  lay 
up  for  Whitstable  Point.  At  nine  o'clock,  three 
hours  from  the  discovery  of  the  leak,  the  pump 
sucked,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  tide  not  having 
risen  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  round  the  Point 
inside  the  "  Street "  Shoal,  she  took  the  ground. 
The  drop-keel  being  now  up  and  the  main  keel  pro- 
tected with  a  half-inch  iron  band  three  inches  wide, 
it  was  immaterial  how  often  she  grounded,  pro- 
vided the  water  were  smooth.  The  motive  for 
taking  this  course  was  to  avoid  running  to  leeward 
round  the  "Street,"  and  having  to  beat  up  the 
"  Swale,"  which  would  have  been  useless  in  every 
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way;  since^  while  there  was  insufficient  water  at  ^ 
the  Point,  there  was  none  at  the  builders'  yard,  .^^ 
and  the  occasional  pauses  of  three  or  four  minutes 
released  me  from  the  helm.  During  one  of  them^ 
attracted  by  the  conspicuous  whiteness  of  the  sails  jj 
in  the  moonlight  and  the  sharp  ^'  click  *'  of  the 
pump,  a  man  pulled  off  in  a  boat,  who,  but  for  a 
job  in  which  he  was  engaged,  would  have  accom- 
panied me  through  the  fleet  of  deserted  smacks,  a 
species  of  pilotage  that  with  their  long  projecting 
bowsprits  and  a  foul  wind  I  rather  feared.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  alternative  ;  so,  after  a  couple  of 
boards  to  windward  I  sailed  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  luffing  for  some  and  bearing  up  for 
others,  got  through  all  clear  and  anchored  off  the 
yard  at  9  p.m. 

First  the  sails  were  made  up  and  coated,  and 
then,  to  enable  her  to  stand  upright  on  the  hard 
ground  when  the  tide  fell,  the  legs — oaken  sup- 
ports 5  feet  long,  bolted  to  the  sides  and  kept  in 
position  with  guys — were  put  on.  This,  with  her 
jumping  about,  was  a  long  and  heavy  job  without 
help  to  steady  them  while  the  bolts  were  being 
driven.  When,  except  pumping  at  intervals,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  do,  I  lighted  the  stove,  and 
though  at  first  inclined  to  go  in  for  invalid  fare, 
altered  my  mind,  and  at  1  a.m.  entirely  made  good 
the  missing  breakfast  of  the  previous  morning, 
coffee,  fried  ham,  pipe  and  all.  By  3.30,  by  which 
time  the  leak  had  declined  to  400  strokes  an  hour, 
she  settled  on  the  ground  and  allowed  me  to  turn  in. 
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As,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement,  I  considered 
it  worth  while  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the 
pump,  the  nozzle  was  forced  out  of  the  head  of  the 
keel  case  when  she  was  beached  in  the  morning, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  others  it  was  tested 
several  times  by  a  proved  measure  and  a  watch. 
Prom  this  data  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
water  thrown  out  before  the  pump  sucked  the  pre- 
vious night  was  675  gallons  =  2  tons  18  cwt.,  and 
during  the  following  six  hours  before  grounding  150 
gallons =13  cwt.,  amounting  in  all  to  a  dead-weight 
of  3i  tons.  For  sufficient  reasons  it  was  desirable 
to  postpone  the  beaching  until  next  day,  but  the 
sea  was  rough,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  delay  a  tide. 

Thus  ended  an  accidentally  contracted  cruise  of 
rather  more  than  three  weeks,  out  of  which  not 
more  than  twelve  nights  were  spent  in  harbour, 
that,  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  for  continued 
violence  of  the  elements  and  hard  work,  has  not 
been  exceeded  in  my  experience.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  allude  to  another  adventure  that  un- 
doubtedly seems  more  severe,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  time  extended  only  to  a  week; 
that  I  had  a  powerful  winch  and  suitable  appliances 
for  the  work ;  that  there  was  more  space,  and  the 
weather  less  violent.  Besides,  aware  how  serious 
it  would  be  to  get  ashore  or  to  meet  with  an  accident 
of  any  description,  I  scrupulously  kept  to  deep 
water,  and  being  in  a  powerful  decked  vessel  with 
no  centreboard  complications,  had  no  abominable 
pumping  to  do. 

Y  2 
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FROM  THE  THAMES  TO  THE  WOLF  ROCK 
IN  THE  "ORION"  WITH  AN  AMATEUR 
CREW,  1882. 

Not  caring  to  fit  out  the  '^  Orion  "  (19  tons)  to  do 
precisely  as  I  had  done  so  many  times  before,  I 
Boanded  two  young  friends,  Horace  Detmar  and 
William  Todd,  the  owners  of  little  sailing  craft  and 
used  to  roughing  it,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  willing 
to  accompany  me  on  a  short  crnise  down  Channel 
as  sailors  before  the  mast,  without  any  professional 
assistance  whatever.  As  they  jumped  at  the  pro- 
posal and  entirely  approved  my  plans,  I  forthwith 
set  to  work  and  fitted  out  the  "  Orion,'^  with  the  as- 
sistance of  my  ship- keeper  (a  superannuated  coast- 
guard)  and  two  boys  from  the  training-ship 
*'  Arethusa."  Beyond  this,  for  heavy  lifts,  hauling 
out  of  dock,  Aic,  I  had  extra  help  from  the  same 
source,  as  my  friends  were  not  able  to  join  until  we 
were  prepared  for  sea. 

Although,  in  accordance  with  our  verbal  agree- 
ment "  that  there  should  be  no  talking  bef  orehand,'' 
my  intentions  were  not  avowed  until  the  volunteer 
crew  turned  up,  which  left  me  free  to  go  forward 
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or  to  retreat  if  from  any  sufficient  cause  it  was 
-desired,  having  undertaken  the  work  I  determined 
to  persevere  with  it  to  the  end,  and  succeeded  in 
having  everj'thing  prepared  for  their  reception  at 
the  time  appointed. 

It  was  understood  that  all  close  harbours,  such  as 
Eamsgate,  Dover,  and  the  like,  would  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  five  or  six  weeks  al- 
lotted to  the  cruise,  and  that  stoppages  for  needful 
Test  and  recreation  would  be  passed  at  such  anchor- 
ages as  are  used  by  pilot  cutters  now,  and  were 
used  by  the  revenue  cutters  of  former  days. 

Water  and  fuel,  and  all  but  perishable  stores 
sufficient  for  the  entire  cruise,  were  taken  on  board 
at  Greenhithe.  Thus,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
tinned  meats  and  bread,  hard  and  soft,  there  was  no 
fear  of  falling  short  of  wholesome  food  if  compelled 
to  keep  off  the  land  longer  than  there  was  reason  to 
anticipate. 

Juli^  1th, — We  sailed  from  Greenhithe,  Kent, 
with  a  strong  wind  from  the  southward,  and  were 
-compelled  to  anchor  in  the  Lower  Hope,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  plate-glass  side  light  in  the  booby- 
hatch  being  accidentally  smashed  off  Gravesend; 
As  the  means  of  repairing  such  accidents  have 
always  been  included  in  the  "  Orion's  ''  stores, 
we  turned  glaziers  for  the  nonce,  and,  after 
ooming  to  an  anchor  for  the  nighi,  repaired  the 
damage. 

July  8th, — Under  way  at  7  a.m.  with  one  reef 
down,  wind  S.W.,  and  ran  to  the  North  Foreland; 
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and,  after  a  smart  turn  to  windward,  anchored  off 
Deal  at  3  p.m.     Weather  dull;  barometer,  29.65. 

July  9th,  Sunday. — Spent  a  pleasant  day  at 
anchor.  Weather  strong  and  squally,  with  rather 
much  swell. 

July  10th. — ^Wind  hard  and  squally  from  S.W., 
and  very  cold.  Had  a  heavy  beat  to  windward 
round  the  South  Foreland  to  Dover,  during  which 
the  jib  outhaul  was  carried  away,  necessitating  a 
run  before  the  sea  for  repairs ;  also  a  heavy  sea 
was  shipped,  which,  consequent  upon  the  terrific 
lurch,  caused  some  damage  to  the  crockery  and 
glass  below.  Being  anxious  to  receive  and  post 
letters  at  Dover,  we  anchored  in  the  bay  for  the 
night,  and  rode  to  a  large  scope  of  chain  and  the 
"  cable  buflTer.^*  Weather  cloudy  and  strong ;  sea 
very  rough ;  barometer  29.5. 

July  11th. — Turned  down  to  Dymchurch  (Dun- 
geness  Road),  and  again  anchored  for  the  night 
with  a  large  scope  of  chain  and  the  cable  bufier. 
Weather  rainy  and  strong  with  much  swell. 

July  12th, — Got  under  way  late  in  the  day;  but, 
the  wind  failing  and  flying  round  to  all  parts  of  the 
compass,  with  the  appearance  of  a  storm,  anchored 
again  in  a  good  berth  ofF  Lydd.  "Weather  dark  and 
cloudy,  with  a  cross  swell  from  S.W.  and  from  east. 

July  18^;i.— Wind  W.S.W.,  fresh  and  fine,  but 
with  falling  barometer.  Five  miles  south  of  Dun- 
geness,  carried  away  inner  iron  block  of  starboard 
bowsprit  shroud.  Repaired  from  stores  and 
proceeded. 
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JvXk^  14^A. — After  a  rough  and  wet  night,  turning 
to  windward  on  the  south  coast,  we  desired  to 
anchor  in  Selsea  road  (about  four  miles  south  of 
Bognor),  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  procure  a 
good  breakfast;  but,  the  wind  being  violent  and 
the  sea  too  heavy,  thrashed  on  to  Ryde,  I.  of  W., 
and  anchored  there  at  2  p.m.  We  remained  inside 
the  island  for  six  days,  chiefly  in  Lymington  river, 
being  hand-sore  and  tired  from  handling  so  much 
wet  canvas  and  ropes  that  were  rendered  harsh  and 
untractable  by  frequent  saturation. 

July  20^fe. — Having  a  suspicion  that  our  anchor 
had  dragged  foul  of  a  large  vesseFs  moorings,  I 
determined  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  point  before 
breakfast.  And  a  grand  addition  to  the  usual 
moming^s  work  it  proved !  Everyone  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  this  species  of  work  knows  what  it 
means  when  with  every  ^'  Heave  Ho  ! — Heave  !  ^ 
just  five  or  six  inches  of  the  chain  can  be  got, 
diminishing  towards  the  last  to  three,  two,  one.  But 
for  the  assistance  of  an  "American  crank ^^  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  means  of  working  the 
winch,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  without 
help,  to  have  hove  the  anchor  to  the  surface  at 
all.  In  view  of  this  contingency,  I  was  much 
amused  the  previous  day  by  having  a  demand  made 
upon  me  for  "  mooring  accommodation."  My  reply 
was  that,  "  It  would  be  time  enough  to  pay  when 
it  was  proved  there  was  anything  to  be  thankful 
for." 

The  habitual  blocking  with  permanent  moorings 
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of  every  available  spot  in  this  little  river  is  a  great 
nuisance  to  strangers  seeking  shelter  there  in  blow- 
ing weather;  the  ground  being  so  soft  that  the 
anchor  is  almost  certain  to  drag  foul  before  the 
vessel  can  be  securely  moored. 

Sailed  from  Lymington  river  at  11.30  a.m.,  bound 
to  Cherbourg  (Normandy) ;  wind  W.S.W.,  strong 
and  fine.  On  a  strong  flood  tide  we  stood  over 
towards  Yarmouth,  passing  through  a  fleet  of 
weather-bound  vessels;  and,  being  desirous  to  give 
my  young  friends  a  good  view  of  that  picturesque 
little  town,  I  stood  on  close-hauled  too  near  the 
shore  before  putting  the  "  Orion '^  about,  and, 
when  actually  in  stays,  took  the  soft  mud  just 
above  the  pier.  With  the  assistance  of  three  men 
from  a  schooner  at  anchor  close  by,  and  my  own 
kedge  and  hawser,  we  got  ofi  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  proceeded  to  beat  down  against  a  head  sea  to 
the  Needles.  We  cleared  the  Needles  at  2.30  p.m., 
and  headed  S.S.W.  for  Cherbourg,  with  the  patent 
log  overboard. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  yachtsman  or  a  sailor  of 
experience  living  who  cannot  perceive  that  this 
grounding  was  only  a  little  annoyance,  which 
those  who  close  shave  the  land  in  inland  waters  for 
their  amusement  are  liable  to  every  day,  and  think 
of  no  more  account  than  intentionally  taking  the 
ground  for  the  many  purposes  that  small  craft 
habitually  do.  Yet,  for  some  reason  difficult  to 
fathom,  seeing  that  the  vessel  is  under  20  tons 
register,  is  exclusively  my  own  private  property. 
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and  was  uninsured,  I  have  received  a  request  to 
attend  at  the  office  of  the  fieceiver  of  Wreck,  and 
:fill  up  a  form  which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
stranding  of  the  steamship  "  Mosel  ^^  at  the  Lizard 
Point.     While  engaged  in  hauling  off,  a  boat  from 
Yarmouth,  with  three  men  in  her,  came  alongside 
and  wanted  to  board.     That  I  peremptorily  forbade, 
for  reasons  that  everyone  will  understand.     Then 
the   coastguard  boat,  with   an   officer  in   charge, 
arrived,  and  the  latter  I  cordially  received,  being 
in  reality  no   stranger.      But  when  he  exhibited 
a    portentous    scroll   with    much    printing  on    it, 
which  I  was  too  busy  to  examine,  and  wanted  me 
to  fill  in  a  mass  of  particulars,  such  as  would  be 
applicable  to  the  above-mentioned  stranding  at  the 
Lizard,  I  told  him  that  he  could  see  exactly  how 
the  matter  stood,  and  that,  as  the  yacht  was  mine 
and  uninsured,  I  must  decline  to  sign  anything  I 
did  not  understand ;  in  fact,  that  it  was  absurd,  and 
that  taking  notice  of  such  silly  little  mishaps,  of 
daily  occurrence,  would  destroy  all  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  the  official  returns.     Had  I  been 
insured  the  case  would  have  been  different;  but 
even  then,  as  the  utmost  I  had  to  complain  of  was 
the  chafing  of  a  Manilla  hawser,  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous.     I  have  been  insured  only  four  times, 
and  never  made  a   claim — once  on   a   voyage   to 
Ireland,  twice  on  voyages  to   Scotland,  and   last 
year,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  steam  traffic,  on  a  general  cruise  in  the 
Channel.     I  offered  to  insure  upon  this  cruise  also. 
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and  for  the  same  reason^  but,  owing  to  my  an- 
nounced determination  to  sail  with  an  amateur 
crew,  was  refused.  Thus  the  premium  was  saved, 
and  I  became  responsible  only  to  myself. 

July  2l8tj  5  A.M. — When  by  account  twenty  miles^ 
from  the  Normandy  coast,  we  noticed  a  strong  scent- 
from  the  hayfields.  Wind  S.W.,  light  and  fine.. 
8.30  Barfleur  and  Cape  Levi  lighthouses  were  re- 
spectively eleven  miles  distant  by  cross  bearings,, 
when  the  wind  fell  calm,  and  we  were  drifted  east- 
ward to  the  meridian  of  the  former.  During  the 
afternoon,  with  a  strong  breeze  from  S.W.,  which 
severely  tried  the  bowsprit,  we  beat  into  Cher- 
bourg by  the  eastern  entrance,  and,  having  an- 
chored off  the  town  at  5.30  p.m.,  hastened  to  furl 
the  canvas  before  a  heavy  downpour  set  in  for 
the  night. 

July  2h{h. — Went  on  a  slipway  in  the  outer 
harbour  and  cleaned  the  copper.  For  this  job  I 
hired  men  by  agreement,  who  so  scamped  the  work 
that  the  following  morning  we  completed  it  our- 
selves, and  at  high  water  returned  to  our  previous 
anchorage  in  the  roads. 

July  28</i.— Wind  S.W.,  light  and  fine.  With  a. 
large  spread  of  canvas  we  sailed  for  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  for  a  long  while  had  just  cause  to  appre- 
hend being  drifted  into  the  Race  of  Alderney,  or  the- 
Swinge,  for  which  the  pretty  scenery  the  calm 
clear  atmosphere  enabled  us  to  enjoy  offered  very  in- 
adequate compensation.  But,  a  fresh  breeze  spring- 
ing up,  with  a  long  swell  from  the  S.W.^  we  got 
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clear  away,  and  at  2  p.m.,  by  cross  bearings  of  the 
western  point  of  Aldemey  and  the  Casquets,  were 
thirty-two  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cherbourg.  Until 
10.80  the  night  was  superb  and  moonlight,  when 
a  dense  sea  fog  came  on,  which,  with  a  short  in- 
terval about  midnight,  continued  until  2.30  p.m.  of 
the  following  day.  The  fog  was  so  wetting,  that 
halyards,  tacks,  and  sheets  had  to  be  eased  during 
the  night. 

July  29thj  6.30  p.m. — The  wind  having  headed 
us  off  the  course,  with  a  strong  adverse  tide,  we 
bore  up  for  the  Start  Point,  and  anchored  north  of 
the  lighthouse  at  8  p.m.  The  sails  being  heavy  with 
moisture,  and  having  been  hard  set  up  for  turning 
to  windward,  took  us  an  hour  and  a  half  to  stow — 
I  mean  to  furl  in  a  manner  that  anyone  might  see 
and  criticise.  From  the  severity  of  the  purchasing, 
the  boltropes  of  the  jib  and  topsail ''  crackled  "  like 
burning  firewood  while  being  forced  into  the  bags 
— a  sure  indication  that  more  than  ordinary 
energy  would  be  required  to  get  the  '^  bunt  tyer  " 
on  the  mainsail  when  its  turn  arrived,  and  that 
those  who  had  no  long  finger-nails  to  turn  back 
would  be  a  step  in  advance  of  those  who  had.  If 
asked  how  many  hands  a  yacht  of  a  given  tonnage 
should  carry,  I  should  reply  by  another  question — 
what  is  the  weight  and  quality  of  her  canvas  ?  For 
it  is  in  reefing,  handing,  and  furling  canvas  of 
high  quality,  more  than  in  anchor  work,  that 
deficiency  of  manual  power  becomes  conspicuous. 
The  canvas  of  an  18-ton  schooner,  beside  which  I 
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was  once  Ijing  in  Dover  harbour,  when  on  a  single- 
handed  cruise  in  the  "  Procyon  ^'  7-ton  lugger,  was 
quite  flimsy  compared  to  the  lugger^s  mainsail  of  No, 
5  double ;  while  the  latter,  which  has  often  punished 
my  hands,  is  light  in  comparison  with  the  lower 
sails  of  the  "Orion,^'  whose  mainsail  and  foresail  are 
of  No.  2,  and  working  jibs  of  No.  3  double — ^a 
substance  of  canvas  that  for  my  work  has  important 
advantages,  which  I  would  not  sacrifice  to  any 
other  consideration  whatever.  These  details  are 
necessary  to  account  for  the  time  and  labour  expended 
in  their  manipulation,  often  hinted  at  in  my  cruises 
without  being  clearly  explained.  Night  calm  and 
moonlight. 

July  SOth  (/SwndayJ.-r— Had  a  glorious  day  at 
anchor.  Dried  sails,  and  landed  at  the  lighthouse 
for  a  stroll.  Wind  west,  fresh  and  fine.  Night 
extremely  grand. 

July  dlst. — Under  way  7.30  with  a  light  air  E., 
and  hove  to  with  foresail  to  windward.  During 
breakfast  drove  round  the  Start  Point  at  a  safe 
distance.  9.30,  wind  west,  a  nice  breeze ;  set  large 
topsail  and  commenced  turnipg  to  windward.  Views 
of  the  coast  charming,  and  unsurpassable  in  Great 
Britain.  Eight  miles  west  of  the  Start  spoke  a 
torpedo  boat,  with  seven  hands,  under  canvas  for 
Brazil,  which,  by  master^s  request,  I  reported  at 
Falmouth.  Although  the  sun  was  shining,  when 
the  wind  freshened,  the  air,  as  on  previous  days, 
became  so  exceedingly  chilly  as  to  require  thick 
clothing.     3.45  p.m.  passed  south  of  the  Eddystone 
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to  view  the  new  lighthouse.  Sea  choppy.  8  p.m.^ 
tacked  off  Looe,  Cornwall;  wind  N.W.  by  W.^ 
fresh.  During  the  night  passed  close  to  several 
fishing  boats,  some  without  lights,  their  position 
being  announced  to  us  by  the  sea  gulls  that  were 
uttering  their  cries  incessantly  around  them. 

Aug,  Xsi, — 2  a.m.,  weather  thick  and  rainy.  Hove 
to  in  Veryan  Bay,  south  of  the  Dodman  Head,  to 
get  supper  and  wait  for  daylight  to  enter  Falmouth. 
6  A.M.,  anchored  off  the  town ;  morning  fine  and 
sunny  after  the  rain.  Noon,  landed  for  provisions, 
and  at  2.30  sailed  again,  with  a  strong  wind, 
W.N.W.,  for  the  Lizard,  where,  before  anchoring 
at  7  P.M.  in  Perran  Vose  Cove,  we  became  enveloped 
in  a  dense  fog,  which  caused  some  vessels  to  put 
backj'while  others,  the  wind  being  violent  and  with 
a  fast  rising  sea,  shortened  canvas  and  hove  to. 
The  night,  however,  became  fine,  and  from  our 
anchorage,  where  there  was  a  tolerable  swell,  we 
could  view  with  perfect  equanimity  the  '^  outward- 
bounders  '^  taking  a  "  header ''  into  the  Race. 

Aug,  2ndi — Wind  W.N.W.,  strong  and  fine- 
Housed  topmast,  and  with  one  reef  earing  down, 
but  reef  not  tied  up,  made  sail  for  the  Land's  End. 
10.45  A.M.,  dived  into  the  Bace,  heading  S.W.  by 
W.  The  sea  was  most  troublesome  for  an  hour, 
burying  the  bowsprit  and  invading  the  deck 
frequently,  so  that  a  fine  barque  in  full  sail  seemed 
to  give  us  the  ''go  by"  completely.  Tacked  about 
noon,  and  then  stood  N.  by  W.  in  a  bigger  sea,  but 
of  so  much  better  quality  that  it  let  our  bowsprit 
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alone^  when  we  turned  the  tables  so  completely 
upon  our  late  antagonist  that  her  identity  was  lost 
amidst  a  fleet  to  leeward.  It  was  fine  sailings  the 
weather  at  that  time  being  beautifully  clear^  though 
cold  enough  for  October.  3  p.m.,  passed  to  wind- 
ward of  the  Bunnel  Stone  buoy — carrying  a  bell 
with  numerous  clappers,  which  strike  without  refer- 
ence to  time  or  harmony — ^the  rock  itself  being 
occasionally  visible  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  The 
Longships  and  the  land  beyond  were  also  very- 
plain  when  we  tacked  and  stood  off  for  the  Wolf 
Bock  Lighthouse,  round  which  we  sailed,  but  at  a 
respectful  distance,  on  account  of  the  race  of  tide 
and  heavy  sea.  The  voices  of  its  occupants,  who 
appeared  in  the  gallery  and  at  the  windows,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  with  whom 
we  exchanged  frequent  salutations,  were  drowned 
by  the  noise  of  the  elements.  To  windward 
of  the  lighthouse  we  pitched  into  some  tide 
rollers,  that  would  have  played  sad  havoc  with  the 
head-gear  had  it  not  been  very  powerful.  In  the 
first  of  these  tremendous  '^scends,"  one  of  the 
weather  runner-plates  was  carried  away,  and  there 
was  evidence  afterwards  that  everything  that  could 
move  throughout  the  vessel  was  more  or  less  dis- 
placed. 4.30  P.M.,  waved  adieu,  and  commenced 
the  run  back  to  the  Lizard,  against  tide,  and  dead 
before  wind  and  sea — ^the  most  objectionable  point 
of  sailing  in  a  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel.  6  p.m., 
the  sky  became  overcast,  and,  in  spite  of  a  high 
barometer,  the  weather  set  in  so  wet  and  miserably 
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cold  that  at  8.45  we  were  exceedingly  glad  to  bring 
up  at  the  anchorage  we  had  left  in  the  morning. 
Exceptionally  tired  and  hungry,  the  terrible  job  we 
liad  with  the  saturated  canvas  and  hard  wet  ropes, 
liappily  followed  -by  a  good  dinner  of  hot  loin  of 
mutton  and  potatoes  at  11  p.m.,  are  incidents  that 
never  pass  entirely  out  of  recollection.  Upon  an 
occasion  like  this  the  general  clear-up  is  un- 
doubtedly rather  trying;  but  in  open  anchorage, 
where  there  is  no  certainty  that  at  any  hour  you 
will  not  be  called  upon  hastily  to  make  sail  and 
stand  out  to  sea,  whatever  work  below  might  by 
lazy  people  be  left  to  the  morrow,  on  deck  order 
must  be  thorough  and  complete.  Anchorage  at 
sea  night  after  night,  especially  upon  an  iron- 
bound  coast,  is  fraught  with  nothing  but  danger 
where  these  conditions  are  not  recognised  and 
strictly  observed.  The  Lizard  coast  is  very  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  in  fine  weather ;  but  in  clouds 
and  darkness,  when  there  is  reason  to  be  anxious, 
its  beauty  vanishes  in  a  moment. 

Atig.  3rd. — ^Dried  sails,  &c.  Crew  landed  for  a 
ramble  to  Kynance  Cove  and  other  interesting 
spots,  while  I  found  abundant  occupation  on  board. 
"Wind  N.N.E.,  a  moderate  breeze.  Night  fine  and 
clear,  with  a  gentle  swell  from  the  eastward. 

Aug.  4ith. — Wind  fresh  from  N.N.E.  After  the 
usual  wash  down,  in  which  all  hands  participated, 
and  which  was  only  once  omitted  owing  to  the 
rough  sea  rendering  it  impracticable,  we  sailed  at 
8.30,  and  shortly  afterwards  hove  to  with  foresail 
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to  windward,  heading  slowly  on  the  course  while 
we  were  getting  breakfast  and  attending  to  snch 
various  duties  below  as,  if  attended  to  in  the  order 
of  daily  custom,  would  have  deferred  the  time  of 
sailing  for  two  hours,  and  have  lost  us  eight  miles. 
But  for  the  low  temperature,  the  day  was  most 
delightful.  All  the  headlands  and  bays  of  this 
much-indented  coast  were  clearly  distinguishable 
in  the  distance,  and  the  sea,  in  colour  a  com- 
promise between  a  dark  sapphire  and  a  dark 
emerald,  was  sparkling  and  clear  as  crystal.  4.30 
P.M.,  passed  north  of  the  Eddy  stone  in  a  strong 
breeze,  the  foam  in  our  wake  looking  as  white  as 
fresh-fallen  snow.  8.15,  after  a  magnificent  sun- 
set, which  charmed  us  with  its  effects  upon  the 
ragged  shore,  the  wind  having  almost  died  away, 
we  luffed  up  into  Lanacombe  Bay,  near  the  Start 
Point,  and  anchored  for  the  night  in  seven  fathoms 
low  water;  a  spot  which,  if  possible,  was  more 
charming  than  any  anchorage  that  preceded  it. 
Night  moonlight,  starlight,  calm  and  clear,  with 
an  agreeable  scent  of  cornfields  off  the  land.  Any- 
one unaccustomed  to  anchorages  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  high  land  can  hardly  fail  to  be  alarmed 
at  its  apparent  nearness  after  dark,  when  the 
sense  of  perspective,  by  which  distance  is  estimated 
in  daylight,  no  longer  exists.  Thus,  the  darker 
the  night,  the  more  complete  is  the  illusion  of  the 
cliffs  and  the  hills  behind  them  being  merged  into 
one  lofty  perpendicular,  which  overshadows  the 
vessel  by  its  black  reflection  in  the  sea,  advancing 
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almost  to  her  side^  and  seems  to  leave  not  a  fathom 
of  space  to  swing,  much  less  to  get  under  way, 
without  finding  oneself  ashore.  Readers  may  not 
understand  our  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  these  day* 
and-night  views  that  so  constantly  engage  our 
attention  and  challenge  our  admiration.  They  will 
perhaps  think  we  might  notice  a  view  and  dismiss 
it ;  but  it  is  in  reality  our  chief  est  and  almost  sole 
recreation  on  deck  in  fine  weather,  without  which 
a  voluntary  cruise  at  sea  would  seem  far  too  tame 
as  an  amusement  to  compensate  for  the  actual 
labour,  expense,  and  constant  watchfulness  it 
entails.  Followed  as  a  pastime,  it  is  not  unlike  the 
pleasure  human  nature  has  invariably  found  in  suc- 
cessfully gathering  roses  off  thorns ;  for,  however 
amiable  the  sea  may  appear  to  us  in  its  quiet 
moments,  or,  even  better,  when  contemplating  its 
grandeur  from  the  fireside  at  home,  it  is  a  mighty 
power  and  a  rough  playmate  ;  and  even  steam,  the 
yachtman's  craze  of  the  day,  will  never  render  it 
anything  else. 

Aug,  6th. — Sailed  from  Lannacombe  Bay  at  8.30 
with  a  nice  breeze,  N.N.W.,  and  when  round  the 
Start  Point  hauled  the  foresail  to  windward,  and 
allowed  the  ^^  Orion  ^'  to  sail  herself  to  Dartmouth, 
where  we  anchored  in  the  Range,  and  rowed  up  to 
the  town  in  the  boat  for  letters  and  provisions. 
Later  returned  to  the  Start,  and  anchored  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  lighthouse,  in  five  fathoms  low 
water.  The  weather  looking  cloudy  and  threatening, 
we  rode  with  a  large  scope  and  the  cable  buffer. 
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tacked  in  a  shifting  head  wind,  and  later  weathered 
the  Shambles  Lightship.  6.30  a.m.,  hove  to  off  Lul- 
[worth,  Dorset,  for  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and 
then  beat  up  to  St.  Alban^s  Head.  6  p.m.,  anchored 
lin  Alum  Bay,  I.  of  W.;  wind  S.W.,  fresh  and  fine. 
I  While  lying  here  we  observed  the  unfortunate 
Lsteamship  ^^  Mosel,^'  which  stranded  next  day  at 
[the  Lizard. 

Auf^,  9th. — Under  way  at  10.30;  wind  B.,  fresh 
[and  fine.  Passed  out  at  the  Needles  and  beat  up 
i outside  the  island,  standing  inshore  when  there 
[was  any  place  of  special  interest  to  observe,  such 
1.8  Black  Gang,  St.  Catherine's,  and  Ventnor. 
P.M.,  made  the  Looe  Channel  when  the  tide 
imed.  8  p.m.,  wind  W.N.  W.,  light ;  anchored  off 
lelsea  in  four  fathoms  low  water. 

Aug.  lOth. — ^Wind  B.N.E.,  a  moderate  breeze 
bnd  miserably  cold.  6  a.m.,  under  way.  8  a.m.,  hove 
off  Bognor.  6  p.m.,  anchored  for  the  night  off 
Brighton,  and  landed  to  post  letters  and  procure 
lupplies. 
Atig.  Uth. — Wind  B.N.B.  veering  to  S.B.,  fresh 
id  fine.  6.45  a.m.,  got  under  way,  and,  chiefly  in 
»gard  to  the  pleasant  agricultural  and  homely 
iews  on  shore,  had  a  magnificent  turn  to  windward 
bst  Newhaven  and  Seaford,  and  round  the  grand 
liffs  of  Beachy  Head  against  tide.  There  we 
mcountered  a  true  easterly  wind  in  every  sense, 
■^  '  ''  by  a  short  sea,  averaging  twenty-one 

,  which  greatly  impeded  our  progress, 
h  and  Irish  coasts  I  have  met  seas 
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averaging  five  and  even  four  to  tHe  minnte^  which 
may  properly  be'  described  as  a  '*  long  sea.") 
3.45  p.M.^  tacked  off  Eastbourne^  and^  after  round- 
ing the  Kojal  Sovereign  shoals^  stood  in  towards 
Hastings,  where  the  sea  was  too  rough  to  anchor 
as  desired;  so  we  continued  under  way,  and  at 
9  P.M.  hove  to  off  Fairleigh,  with  the  foresail  to 
windward,  which  allowed  one  hand  to  turn  in 
comfortably  below.  Night  fine  and  starlight,  a 
heavy  dew,  and  very  cold. 

Aug.  \2th. — ^Wind  E.,  fresh  and  fine.  8.30, 
passed  Dungeness.  1  p.m.,  anchored  off  Dover, 
and  landed  for  letters.  5.30,  the  weather  looking 
too  stormy  for  Dover  Roads,  we  sailed  again, 
and  beat  against  tide  round  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the 
South  Foreland,  intending  to  anchor  for  the  night 
off  Upper  Deal.  We  had  partaken  of  an  excellent 
hot  dinner  below  in  turn,  between  8.30  and  10  p.m., 
when  the  wind  suddenly  left  us  hopelessly  becalmed 
and  drifting  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  G-uU 
Stream.  At  this  time  the  horizon  was  black  all 
round,  with  frequent  flsbshes  of  lightning  and 
thunder  rumbling  in  the  distance.  Being  very 
anxious  about  a  group  of  bright  lights,  one  of  them 
the  three  triangular  lights  of  a  Trinity  wreck 
steamer,  I  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  cleared,  and 
that  especial  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
chain  below,  to  guard  against  any  hitch  if  an 
emergency  should  arise.  This  precaution  was 
fortunate,  lor,  notwithstanding  a  light  air  sprang 
up,  which  held  out  a  promise  of  escape,  it  soon 
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became  evident  that  the  spring  tide^  which  runs 
ivith  great  violence  in  that  part  of  the  Downs,  was 
sweeping  us  rapidly  into  danger.  Apart  from 
this  alarming  complication^  if  an  anchorage  in  Dover 
Bay  were  deemed  unadvisable  on  account  of  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  weather,  certainly 
this  was  a  case  of  ^^  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire/^  At  10.30  p.m.,  when  the  sound  of  a  rush  of 
tide  upon  some  obstruction  was  plainly  audible,  and 
evidently  very  near,  we  let  go  the  anchor,  "  all 
standing^'  and  did  not  attempt  to  check  her  until 
the  thirty-fathoms  shackle  passed  out  of  the  hawse- 
pipe,  and  then  paid  out  ten  more  for  extra  security. 
Though  close  to  the  lights,  the  horizon  was  so  dark 
that,  even  with  the  binoculars,  we  could  not  distin- 
guish a  vestige  of  anything  beside,  so  had  to  wait 
for  daylight  to  ascertain  how  the  case  really  stood. 
While  stowing  the  canvas,  several  steamers  bore 
down  upon  us  with  their  three  lights,  and  then 
suddenly  sheered  away  for  the  Gull  Lightship. 
When  our  mate  descended  from  aloft,  after  un- 
lacing the  topsail,  he  remarked  that  the  light 
immediately  astern  of  us  had  an  unusual  appear- 
ance, and  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  it  must 
be  on  the  mast  of  a  sunken  ship.  As  we  were 
riding  easily,  with  a  good  scope  of  chain,  and 
it  was  useless  to  sit  up  speculating  upon  these 
matters,  we  turned  in  at  1.30  a.m.,  and  soon  forgot 
all  about  it. 

Aug.    XZih,   (Sunday). — ^At  five   o^clock,  feeling 
more   anxious   about  the  weather  than  anything 
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else,  I  turned  out,  and  saw,  as  surmised,  that  our 
near  neighbour  was  the  mast  of  a  large  ship,  with  five 
wire  shrouds  on  a  side,  and  ratlings  entire,  which 
accounted  for  the  great  rush  of  water  we  heard 
overnight :  ihat  the  Trinity  steamer  was  about 
two  cables  east  of  the  wreck,  and  that  three 
Whitstable  smacks,  with  diving  gear  on  board, 
were  also  in  attendance.  An  ominous  swell 
from  the  south,  with  a  squall  rising  in  that 
quarter,  and  thunder  rumbling  in  the  south- 
west, warned  me  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  extricating  ourselves  from  so  awkward  a 
position.  Though  the  "  Orion  "  was  swung  down, 
or  away  from  the  wreck,  at  this  hour,  we  were 
still  within  the  influence  of  its  eddy;  so  that 
while  the  chain  was  being  hove  in  she  swung 
towards  it  again  and  again,  until  she  became  wind- 
rode  with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  southward,  and 
had  the  sunken  ship  under  her  lee.  This  was  our 
position,  when,  the  headsails  and  mizen  having 
been  previously  prepared  for  hoisting  and  the 
anchor  hove  short,  the  latter  was  broken  out  of  the 
gp'ound  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  which  also  cast 
the  yacht^s  head  to  the  eastward,  and  threatened  to 
drift  her  broadside  on  to  the  wreck.  Transferring 
my  assistance  where  most  needed,  we  worked  hard  to 
get  the  anchor  in  sight  before  it  was  likely  to  foul 
any  obstruction,  and  at  the  same  time  hoisted  the 
jib,  under  which  she  forged  ahead  and  out  of  the 
most  alarming  predicament,  save  one,  that  has 
come  under  my  experience.     The  crucial  point  had 
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not  yet  arrived,  but  the  brunt  of  the  work,  which 
had  been  exceptionally  severe,  was  over,  when  four 
men  from  one  of  the  smacks  pulled  alongside,  to 
suggest  that  we  were  already  foul  of  wreckage,  and 
to  ofEer  assistance.  But  they  returned  without 
many  words  being  wasted  on  either  side ;  and,  as 
the  wind  was  just  then  threatening  a  gale,  in  ten 
minutes  more  they  were  fully  employed  in  looking 
after  their  own  affairs.  Under  head  sails  and  mizen, 
we  ran  against  tide  to  the  North  Foreland,  during 
the  greatest  violence  of  the  wind  outstripping 
the  smacks,  which  were  in  full  retreat  to  Bamsgate; 
and  about  noon,  having  anchored  in  the  Gore 
Channel,  near  Recalvers,  where  the  win<i  was  off 
the  land,  had  a  quiet  and  pleasant  time  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Aug,  14tih, — With  all  plain  sail,  including  the 
jib-headed  topsail,  sailed  from  the  Gore  Channel 
at  6.30  A.M.,  and  arrived  at  Greenhithe  12.80. 
Wind  S.W.,  a  moderate  breeze  to  strong.  The 
*'  Orion  ^^  was  docked  same  tide — the  first  night  in 
harbour  since  quitting  Cherbourg  on  the  28th 
July — ^and  by  the  evening  of  the  16th  she  was 
stripped. 

To  save  misapprehension  on  two  or  three  points, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations more.  That  I  did  not  distrust  the  spirited 
qualities  of  my  friends  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  insurance  on  current  terms  for  fii-st-class 
yachts  was  only  in  one  quarter  declined  on  their 
account,  I  assumed  the  risk  without  further  inquiry. 
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or  in  the  slightest  degree  modifying  my  plans. 
Besides  the  vessel  and  gear^  which  alone  would 
have  been  covered  by  the  insurance,  there  were 
among  my  personal  effects  many  things  I  shoald 
have  been  much  grieved  to  lose,  including  a  very 
powerful  microscope  with  lenses  by  well-known 
names.  Thus  the  expenses,  of  course,  and  the 
entire  risk,  together  with  every  responsibility  for 
success  or  failure,  were  mine.  But  if  everything 
had  been  theirs,  they  could  not  have  shown  more 
consideration  for  their  own  than  they  did  for  mine, 
nor  have  worked  more  assiduously  and  anxiously  to 
guard  against  failure.  That  the  experiment  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  highest  expectations  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  my  crew  proved  to  be  as  manly  as 
they  were  gentlemanly;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  work,  they,  as  well  as  I,  can  look  back  with 
nothing  but  pleasant  recollections  to  the  adventure, 
is  due  to  their  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
that  our  coast  presents  to  those  who  know  where 
to  find  it ;  also  that  between  the  intervals  of  nearly 
constant  employment  at  anchor  the  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  little  excursions  to  the  shore,  where  weeds, 
birds,  rocks,  and  caverns,  &c.,  abounded.  Upon 
one  rock  we  visited  in  the  boat  the  birds  were  so 
tame  that  they  suffered  us  to  lie  quietly  alongside 
and  remark  their  peculiarities — even  a  ludicrous 
litrle  farce,  amounting  to  a  bloodless  quarrel, 
being  enacted  in  our  presence.  Our  sketchers 
and  caricaturists  would  have  been  delighted 
with  this. 
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Surprise  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  labour  required  to  keep  a  yacht  in 
a  complete  state  of  efficiency  and  cleanliness  that 
we  found  no  time  to  read  the  newspapers.  I  will 
explain  this  by  a  practical  illustration^  instancing 
the  cruise  of  the  previous  year,  which  happened  to 
be  nearly  over  the  same  course.  The  two  seamen 
employed  on  that  occasion,  who  were  good  average 
specimens  and  of  good  repute  in  their  town,  com- 
plained to  my  shipkeeper  that  they  were  ^^  driven 
like  slaves.'^  Well,  here  are  the  statistics  for  last 
year,  and  for  this ;  to  which  I  will  only  add  that  of 
my  cruise  round  Great  Britain  in  1863,  though 
upwards  of  twenty  others,  not  less  instructive, 
<X)uld  be  furnished  if  required. 

The  cruise  complained  of  lasted  seventy-two 
days,  and  the  nautical  mileage  was  830,  or  an 
■average  of  11*5  per  di&m.  The  nights  at  sea  under 
way  were  four,  nights  anchored  at  sea  twelve, 
And  nights  in  harbour  fifty-six. 

Upon  this  occasion  (1882)  with  my  two  young 
amateurs,  who  were  light  weights  of  the  respective 
ages  of  20  and  23,  the  cruise  lasted  thirty-eight 
days,  and  the  nautical  mileage  was  1050,  or  an 
Average  of  27'8.  The  nights  at  sea  under  way 
were  five,  nights  anchored  at  sea  nineteen,  and 
nights  in  harbour  fourteen. 

In  1863  the  cruise  lasted  ninety-eight  days, 
and  the  nautical  mileage  was  2640,  or  an 
average  of  26*9.  The  nights  at  sea  under  way 
■and  at  anchor   were    twenty-eight,  and  nights  in 
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harbour  seyenty^  of  which  thirty  were  passed  in 
the  more  or  less  exposed  anchorages  of  the  hirth 
of  Clyde. 

If  I  gave  more  assistance  to  the  amateurs  than 
to  the  professionals,  not  OQly  should  the  difference 
between  trained  and  untrained  hands  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  that  more  was  accomplished  in 
half  the  time.  All  the  same,  there  never  was  an 
(»ccasion  that  could  have  given  rise  to  the  absurd 
complaint,  when  the  men  were  tired  and  I  was  not^ 
or  when  their  hours  were  long  and  mine  were  not 
longer,  having,  in  addition  to  my  share  of  the 
active  seamanship,  to  conduct  a  difficult  navigation 
which  I  have  never  ventured  to  leave  to  chance. 
Moreover,  if  I  were  not  habituated  to  take 
my  full  share  of  the  heavy  work,  how,  by  any 
possibility,  could  I  upon  a  certain  occasion  have 
managed  it  alone?  The  difference  lies  simply  in 
the  estimate  of  work  by  a  volunteer  and  by  a 
paid  hand. 

In  domestic  matters,  except  the  cooking — in 
which  it  is  a  recognised  axiom  that  difference  of 
opmion  spoils  the  broth— each  one  managed  for 
himself,  as  if  he  were  at  sea  alone. 

On  this  cruise,  which  may  not  inappropriately  be 
described  as  *'fun  in  earnest,"  I  had  an  advantage 
in  the  society  of  educated  men  instead,  as  not  un» 
frequently  met  with  in  my  experience,  of  men  wha 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and,  who,  as  a  rule,  I 
have  found  infinitely  more  impracticable  than  those 
who  can.     In  saying  this,  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
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there  is  no  rule  without  exceptions — and  perhaps 
distinguished  exceptions  too ! 

The  map  of  the  cruise  of  the  ''Leo/'  or  that 
of  the  cruise  of  the  "  Orion "  (excepting  the 
courses  steered)^  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  cruise. 
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THE  ''  ORION/^  ON  THE  JUBILEE  COURSE, 

1887. 

BoxTVD   Gbbat   Bbitain   and  Ibeland. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Thames 
Yacht  Clnb^  held  at  their  Club  house^  Albemarle- 
street^  on  Friday,  March  II th,  1887,  the  Jubilee 
Yacht  Race,  round  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
announced ;  the  speaker  saying,  in  words  quoted 
from  the  Field  report,  '^  It  would  bring  together 
rigs  of  all  nations.  It  would  also  improve  the 
build  of  yachts  in  that  very  wholesome  direction — 
seaworthiness,  comfort,  and  economy.  Moreover, 
it  would  tend  to  develop  the  important  qualities  of 
seamanship  and  cool  endurance  in  the  sailors,^'  &c. ; 
every  word  of  which,  when  read  in  your  report,  I 
thought  most  sensible. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  presided  on 
the  occasion,  expressed  his  unqualified  sympathy 
with  the  proposal  and  its  objects,  and,  among  other 
remarks  which  were  greeted  with  cheers,  said,  ''It 
will,  I  am  sure,  ever  remain  in  the  annals  of  the 
club,  and  of  the  yachting  world  generally,  as  a 
most  interesting  memento  and  memorial  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Queen.''     I  quote  the  above  only  to 
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show  the  excellent  spirit  of  loyalty  in  which  the 
project  was  conceived,  and,  however  it  might  after- 
wards have  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  others,  the 
effect  it  had  upon  me. 

Though  owner  of  a  craft  far  too  small  for  a 
thought  of  contending  in  the  race  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment,  I  read  the  proposal  and  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  expressed  with  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion. 

Having  on  various  occasions  cruised  on  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  coasts,  and  once  made  the  circuit  of 
Great  Britain,  it  had  long  been  a  subject  of  regret 
with  me  that  I  had  never  made  a  complete  circuit 
of  both  islands. 

The  course  being  essentially  one  of  sentiment — 
viz.,  to  sail  round  Her  Majesty's  home  dominions, 
and,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  navigation  and 
the  length  of  time  required,  only  on  that  account 
reasonable,  it  seemed  to  me  so  undesirable  that  the 
yachts  should  be  started  from  Southend  and  finish 
at  Dover,  several  miles  short  of  completing  the 
circuit,  that  I  ventured  to  suggest  if  they  were  to 
finish  the  race  at  Dover,  they  should  be  started 
from  the  same  point. 

In  the  brief  summary  and  distance  column  which 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  following  account,  though 
the  variations  in  the  areas  of  canvas  carried  are 
given  in  the  form  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  for 
every  day,  the  figures  very  inadequately  represent 
the  vast  number  of  changes  which  our  endeavour 
by  day  and  night  to  carry  the  utmost  the  vessel 
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would  bear  actually  necessitated.  Regarding  plAin 
lower  canyas  as  the  average  standard  of  a  vessel's 
sail  power,  the  "Orients"  is  1200  square  feet.  On 
this  voyage  the  smallest  area  was  1030,  and  that 
only  for  a  few  hours ;  whereas  on  former  cruises 
much  satisfactory  work  has  been  performed  with 
areas  ranging  downwards  to  700  (four  reefs),  and, 
exceptionally,  down  to  figures  very  considerably 
below  that  quantity. 

Where  used,  the  terms  first  and  second  topsail, 
mean  large  topsail  and  jib-header;  mizens  the 
same. 

My  crew  consisted  of  Mr.  Horace  Detmar,  who 
sailed  with  me  to  the  Wolf  Bock  in  1882  (as  mate 
masthead   and  bowsprit  end   man)  and  two    able 
seamen,  Thomas  Pettman  and    William  Mackley, 
both  of  Gravesend,  who  had  qualified  for  the  sea  in 
sailing  colliers  and  yachts,  and  were  engaged,  after 
the  "  Orion'*  had  been  inspected  at  my  request,  on  the 
special  understanding  that  they  might  be  required 
to  keep  the  sea  for  a  month  without  entering  port. 
Beyond  that  no  information  was  vouchsafed,  nor, 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  I  had  expressed  at  our 
first  interview,  that  "  talking  beforehand  by  owners 
of  small  craft  leads  to  failure,*'  was  any  question 
asked. 

Being  four  in  number,  we  were,  of  course,  divided 
into  two  watches,  according  to  sea  usage,  with  one 
paid  hand  in  each  watch.  There  was,  however, 
much  work,  such  as  setting  and  handing  canvas  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night,  or  gybing  when  the  square- 
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sail  was  set,  that,  to  be  carried  out  properly  without 
delaying  the  vessel  on  her  course,  required  a  third 
liand  on  deck,  in  which  case,  unless  at  the  time  of 
ctanging  the  watch,  the  extra  hand  was  always 
supplied  from  aft. 

Our  hours,  regularly  observed  throughout  the 
voyage,  were — 6  a.m.,  all  hands  on  deck  to  wash 
down;   8,  men's  breakfast;    8.30,  cabin  breakfast; 
1  p.m.,  men's  dinner;  2.30,  cabin  dinner;  5,  men's 
tea;   6.30,  cabin  tea;  midnight,  supper  and  grog. 
Being  accustomed  to   dine    late,   at  first   it  was 
difficult  to  fall  in  with  this  arrangement ;  but  the 
comfort  of  the  men,  on  which  the  success  of  the 
voyage  so  greatly  depended,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  adopting  it.     Besides  the  large  stove,  which  was 
always  lighted  in   the  morning,  and,  if  required, 
kept  in  till  three,  there  was  a  petroleum  stove — the 
reservoir  of  which  I  had  specially  adapted  to  sea 
use — as  capable  of  boiling,  stewing,  and  steaming 
as  the  other,  without  giving  off  the  inconvenient 
heat  inseparable  from  the  use  of  coke.     A  fter  break- 
fast (subject  to  work  on  deck,  which  always  had 
the  preference  in  point  of  time)  an  hour  was  spent 
in  clearing  up  below.     Among  other  things  demand- 
ing attention,  the  water  hose  was  passed  forward, 
dinner   and   other  meals   arranged   for,   and    the 
required  stores — ^together  with  any  others,  such  as 
biscuits,    cocoa,    tea,    butter,    &c.,     of    which    a 
moderate    stock    was    kept    in    the    forecastle — 
handed  out. 

I  have  said  we  were  divided  into  two  watches  for 
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the  parposes  of  navigation ;  bnt,  constant  as  were 
the  duties  of  the  deck,  it  is  evident  there  must  have 
been  a  large  amount  of  work  below  which  on 
larger  vessels  is  performed  by  men  specially 
appointed,  but  that,  in  our  case,  had  to  be  dove- 
tailed in  with  the  former. 

June  8th. — 6  p.m.,  with  distinguishing  flag,  white 
with  blue  star,  at  the  main,  and  Royal  Cinque  Ports 
colours  at  the  mizen,  sailed  from  Greenhithe  8.30  ; 
anchored  for  the  night  off  Yantlet. 

June  9th. — 5  a.m.,  under  way;  wind  W.S.W.  and 
y^'  .N. W.,  and  carried  a  nice  breeze  down  to  Dover. 
7  P.M.,  anchored  in  the  bay,  landed,  and  laid  in 
stock  of  fresh  meat.     Night  fine. 

June  lOth. — Noon,  sailed  from  Dover  for  the 
north,  under  plain  lower  sail  and  second  topsail ; 
wind  £.,  weather  fine  overhead,  but  rough  and 
cold ;  almost  fetched  the  Kentish  Knock,  when  the 
wind  failed.  11.80  p.m.,  anchored  with  kedge, 
after  drifting  astern  for  three  hours.  Grand  moon- 
light and  starlight  night. 

June  11th. — 6  a.m.,  resumed  course  N.E.,  with  a 
light  air  W.S.W.,  which  gradually  improved  to  an 
eight-knot  breeze.  7.50  a.m.,  passed  Kentish 
Knock  Lightship,  first  topsail  and  squaresail  set. 
4  P.M.,  handed  squaresail  and  set  foresail ;  wind  to 
W.N.W.  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  fell  calm.  8 
P.M.,  anchored  during  flood  tide  off  Yarmouth ; 
barometer  fell  two-tenths  during  the  day ;  weather 
cloudy,  and  threatening  a  thunderstorm. 

June  12th. — 4  a.m.,  under  way;  wind W.,  cloudy. 
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and  cold.  2  p.m.^  took  a  fresli  departure  off 
Cromer;  course  N.  by  W.  5.30  p.m.,  passed 
Dudgeon  Lightship;  during  the  day,  which  was 
generally  fine,  the  wind  varied  frequently  between 
"W.  and  N.W.,  sometimes  fresh,  but  mostly  very 
light  or  calm.  Between  noon  and  midnight  the 
jib-topsail,  which  is  a  large  cotton  sail,  was  twice 
handed,  to  save  the  topmast  from  going  over  the 
side. 

June  12tth. — ^The  wind  gradually  freshened  to  an 
eight-knot  breeze,  and  then  became  so  strong  that 
at  6.30  A.M.  the  topsail  was  handed.  7  a.m.,  off 
Flamborough  Head,  weather  fine  and  clear,  views 
of  the  coast  exceedingly  interesting.  8.30  a.m.,  fell 
almost  calm  for  an  hour,  with  a  sloppy  sea ;  set 
second  topsail,  but  shortly  had  to  hand  it  again. 
2.30  P.M.,  off  Whitby,  wind  shifted  to  N.W.  and 
increased.  5  p.m.,  sea  short  and  hollow,  twenty- 
three  to  the  minute.  Being  some  miles  to  leeward 
of  the  course,  we  tacked  to  the  westward,  took  a 
reef  down,  and,  when  about  again  in-shore,  shifted 
large  mizen  for  small.  7  p.m.,  wind  backed  to 
W.N.W.,  and  allowed  us  to  lay  the  course.  11  to 
12  P.M.,  between  Sunderland  and  Shields,  passed 
through  a  fleet  of  '^  drifters,"  and  by  good  luck, 
combined  with  so  much  judgment  in  lufBng  and 
bearing  away  as  one  is  able  to  exercise  under  such 
diflicult  circumstances,  succeeded  in  avoiding  their 
nets.  To  fall  in  with  these  boats  on  a  dark  night 
is  to  be  introduced  to  a  strange  and  weird  scene. 
Each   boat   carries   an  open  fire   of  coals,  which, 
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being  blown  into  a  flame  by  the  strong 
wind^  illamines  the  faces  and  hands  of  its 
occnpantSy  who  may  be  seen  gesticulating  violently 
and  heard  shouting  something  you  are  fortu- 
nately unable  to  hear^  the  object  being  to  drive 
you  over  somebody  else's  nets  in  preference  to 
their  own. 

June  14^A. — 3  a.m.,  the  wind,  which  had  shown 
signs  of  failing  since  midnight,  gradually  veered  to 
N.N.E.  and  fell  calm,  and  with  it  the  thermometer, 
which,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  amount  of  clothing 
that  failed  to  protect  me  from  the  piercing  cold, 
must  have  declined  to  near  freezing  point.  8  a.m., 
alight  breeze,  S.S.W.;  barometer  30.25;  weather 
looking  doubtful.  9.30  a.m.,  set  first  topsail  and 
square  sail.  1  to  3  p.m.,  gentle  rain ;  passed  the 
Pam  Islands,  and  laid  a  course  N.  by  E.  ^  E.,  1 10 
miles,  for  Buchan  Ness.  8  p.m.,  handed  topsail, 
fearing  the  topmast  would  be  carried  away ;  also 
eased  down  peak  of  mainsail,  fearing  a  gybe.  10 
P.M.,  the  wind  having  moderated,  set  second  top- 
sail.    Night  fine,  but  cloudy  and  rough. 

June  \bth. — Morning  fair,  but  intensely  cold  until 
6.30,  when  the  sun  came  out  warm.  Wind  light, 
with  a  nasty  troublesome  swell.  After  breakfast, 
shifted  second  topsail  for  first,  and  set  squaresail ; 
weather  cloudy  and  cold,  wind  from  all  quarters, 
lasting  but  a  few  moments,  and  causing  continuous 
work.  8  P.M.,  calm  continued,  with  much  cloud  and 
every  appearance  of  a  thunderstorm;  then  light 
airs,     shifting     frequently     between     S.S.E.    and 
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W.N.W.,   whicli   enabled   us    to    make   Kinuaird 
Head  at  midnight. 

Jwne  16th, — ^A  hot  sun  all  day,  with  light  and 
chilly  winds  from  south  and  west — ^the  pretty  sure 
precursor  of  a  fog.  7  p.m.,  passed  Noss  Head,  and 
later,  during  which  interval  a  grampus  was  seen, 
got  becalmed  off  Freswick  Bay,  in  water  too  deep 
to  anchor,  even  if  anchorage  in  such  a  spot  had 
been  desirable.  10  p.m.,  commenced  drifting 
slowly  towards  Duncansby  Head,  and  at  11,  much 
against  inclination,  entered  the  Pentland  Firth  with 
the  sea  like  a  mirror,  and  a  light  air  from  N.E., 
ascertained  by  striking  a  lucifer  match.  If  an 
exhaustive  studyof  directions  by  the  best  authorities, 
and  the  most  approved  charts,  combined  with  a 
previous  experience,  could  impart  confidence  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  presumably  I  had  less 
cause  for  anxiety  than  the  majority  who  pass 
through  without  a  pilot.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dangers  to  be  guarded  against  are  so  numerous,  and 
so  strongly  emphasised  in  the  "  Sailing  Directions,^^ 
that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  studied 
them  to  drift  helplessly  through  the  Pentland  Firth 
in  a  too  easy  frame  of  mind.  With  the  north- 
easterly draught  of  air,  we  managed  to  pass 
between  the  islands  of  Stroma  and  Swona,  one- 
third  over  from  the  former ,  the  movements 
ot*  the  black  clouds  we  had  observed  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  travelling  from  the  west- 
ward, being  explained  to  us  by  a  long  and 
momentarily  increasing   swell  from   the  Atlantic. 
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At  first  the  carrents  swirling  to  tlie  surface  between 
the  islands  were  marked  and  well  defined;  but 
gradually  they  became  lost  in  a  confused  swell, 
which^  though  jdst  short  of  breakings  was  fearful. 
When  about  four  miles  west  of  the  islands^  and  all 
danger  of  becoming  involyed  in  their  eddies  was 
passed^  I  considered  the  worst  of  the  drift  over  for 
the  present.  But  we  were  setting  to  the  N.W.  in 
the  Turn  Ness  current,  with  apparently  little  hope 
of  extrication,  and  the  almost  certainty,  when  the 
tide  turned,  of  being  drifted  back  in  a  course  not 
of  our  own  choosing. 

June  nth. — ^Having  had  very  little  sleep  since 
we  left  Dover,  and  the  last  few  hours  having  proved 
exceptionally  trying,  I  left  the  mate  and  one  hand 
on  deck,  with  instructions  to  make  for  Dunnet  Head 
if  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  and,  the  better 
to  be  prepared  for  eventualities,  went  below  at 
2  A.M.  for  a  little  much-needed  rest,  and  slept 
soundly  until  7.30.  At  one  time,  with  a  light 
breeze  from  the  southward,  we  had  reached  beyond 
Dunnet  Head ;  but,  the  wind  having  again  failed, 
had  drifted  back  abreast  of  it.  In  this  position  I 
found  her,  and  had  only  sufficient  time  to  view  the 
Firth,  and  note  the  movements  of  other  vessels 
drifting  more  helplessly  than  ourselves,  when  we 
became  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog  that  hid  the  land 
and  everything  else  from  view.  With  the  roar  of 
the  sea  breaking  on  the  rocks  at  no  great  distance, 
and  a  motion  scarcely  less  violent  than  the  worst 
we  had  experienced,  the  situation  was  perplexing 
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is  the  extreme.  At  11  a»jc.^  when  the  fog  partially, 
lifted^  the  tide  was  again  in  our  favour^  and  the 
position  of  the  early  mornings  alongside  of  Dunnet 
Sead^  regained.  From  this  pointy  a  course  by 
compass,  before  a  nice  easterly  breeze,  carried  us 
into  Thurso  Bay,  the  fog  clearing  away  just  in  time 
to  enable  us  to  find  temporary  anchorage  there  at 
noon,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  while  the  mate 
^was  landed  in  the  dinghy  to  post  letters  home. 
Owing  to  the  swell  on  the  rocks,  and  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  passage  through  which  boats 
pass  safely  in  and  out,  the  landing  was  effected 
^th  difficulty,  and  attended  by  so  much  delay  that, 
though  only  the  head  sails  had  been  lowered,  by 
the  time  the  boat  was  stowed  on  board  again,  and 
the  anchor  aweigh,  three  hours  of  go-ahead  weather 
had  been  consumed. 

3.30  P.M.,  passed  Holbum  Head,  the  western 
point  of  Thurso  Bay ;  wind  E.,  fresh,  and  very  fine. 
5.30  P.M.,  set  large  foresail  to  windward  as  a  spin- 
naker, and  closed  with  the  land — as  much  as  the 
irregularity  of  its  outline  would  permit — to  enjoy 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  which  inland  is  moun- 
tainous, and  on  the  shore  side  rugged  in  the 
extreme.  Though  the  wind  was  fresh  and  promised 
fair  for  the  run  to  Gape  Wrath,  it  soon  reverted  to 
the  old  style  of  dropping  and  reviving,  preparatory 
to  a  shift  to  S.W.  at  8.30,  from  which  quarter  it 
came  faintly  for  a  while,  and  then  dropped  entirely. 
Night  calm  and  cold. 

June  \Sth. — ^The  sun  rose  clear  out  of  the  sea. 
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and  soon  became  very  warm.  7.30  a.m.,  commenced 
taming  to  windward  against  a  light  and  variable 
breeze  between  W.N.W.  and  N.N.W.  8,  tacked 
off  Whiten  Head  (B.  point  of  Loch  EiboU) .  10  a.m., 
dense  fog,  atmosphere  very  chilly.  Noon,  wind  W., 
very  light;  supposed  position,  near  Cape  Wrath. 
12.30  P.M.,  fell  in  with  a  strong  ripple  from  the 
northward,  showing  we  were  being  drifted  in  that 
direction.  What  little  wind  there  was  being  rolled 
out  of  the  sails,  we  tacked  with  diflBculty,  and, 
heading  S.S.W.,  eventually  succeeded  in  making 
the  land  about  a  mile  east  of  the  Cape.  Thence, 
guided  by  the  whiteness  of  the  breakers,  which 
alone  were  visible  at  any  distance,  passed  between 
the  Stag  Rock,  od  which  the  sea  was  breaking 
heavily,  and  Cape  Wrath  (400ft.  high),  of  which 
only  sufficient  was  visible  at  the  base  to  show  that 
its  remarkable  formation  corresponded  with  its 
picture  on  the  chart.  At  2  p.m.  we  ran  almost 
suddenly  into  a  lump  of  a  race  and  a  strong  N.E. 
wind,  which  partially  cleared  the  fog  away,  and, 
in  half  an  hour,  brought  Bulgic  Island  into  view. 
The  next  business  was  an  awkward  gybe,  and  we 
handed  the  big  topsail,  with  difficulty,  at  3  p.m.  ; 
set  the  large  foresail  as  a  spinnaker,  and  laid  a 
course  of  fifty-five  miles  for  Streanach  Head  (N. 
point  of  Loch  Shell),  intending  thereafter,  if 
possible,  to  keep  the  Hebrides  Islands  aboard, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  becoming  entangled 
on  a  foggy  night  among  the  numerous  islets  and 
rocks  that  render  the  passage  from  the  North  to 
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the  South  Minch  so  dangerous.  6  p.m.,  set  second 
topsail.  9.30  p.m.,  oflf  Streanach  Head.  Our  rate 
of  saiUng,  which  had  varied  from  seven  to  nine 
knots,  declined  to  an  average  of  six,  wind  puffy 
and  dead  aft,  continually  threatening  us  with  a 
gybe.  Midnight,  passed  Glass  Island  Light;  night, 
tolerably  clear  for  large  objects  at  half  a  mile,  sea 
rough. 

June  V^ilfh, — 5.30  a.m.  passed  South  Uist  Light- 
house. Altered  course  to  S.  by  W.  \  W.  for  twelve 
miles;  and  then  to  S.W.  i  W.,  on  a  course  of  115 
miles  for  Tory  Island,  N.W.  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
run  down  the  Hebrides  should  have  been  most 
interesting;  but,  with  the  exception  of  just  so  much 
here  and  there  as  partially  assisted  navigation, 
they  were  enveloped  in  fog.  10  a.m.,  fog  dispersed, 
and  Barra  Head  became  visible  about  tea  miles 
west.  The  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
perfect — bright  sunshine,  fresh  breeze,  and,  though 
somewhat  rough,  not  too  much  sea.  At  noon  our 
distance  for  twenty-four  hours  was  163  knots, 
proving,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  an  hour  at 
Cape  Wrath,  and  that  the  pace  slackened  to  six 
during  many  hours  of  the  night,  we  were  capable 
of  doing  a  satisfactory  day^s  work  when  the  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded.  The  great  N.W.  swell  was 
again  fallen  in  with  when  clear  of  the  islands, 
interfering  neither  with  our  comfort  nor  with  the 
run  of  the  shorter  sea  raised  by  the  prevailing 
wind.  2  p.m.,  shifted  spinnaker  for  squaresail. 
10.45  P.M.,  Tory  Island  Light   visible    S.  by  W. 
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about  ten  miles^  altered  course  to  W.S.W.  for 
ninety  miles.  Night  glorioasly  fine;  barometer 
80.40.  As  compared  with  the  worrying  traffic  of 
countless  steamers  and  other  craft  on  the  east  coast, 
to  say  nothing  of  "  drifters''  and  their  nets,  it  was 
quite  a  treat  to  pass  twenty-four  hours  without  a 
single  vessel  being  seen. 

June  2Qth^  at  3.30  a.m.^  called  up  to  gybe,  which, 
when  the  squaresail  was  set,  could  not  be  managed 
without  an  extra  hand.  The  wind,  after  remaining 
pretty  constant  for  forty  hours^  veered  gradually 
to  S.E.,  and  the  squaresail  had  to  be  taken  in. 
The  wind  backed  to  E.,  and  became  very  light, 
causing  us  to  plunge  and  roll  miserably  on  the 
swell,  chafing  the  gear,  and  rendering  any  kind  of 
work  most  troublesome.  After  breakfast^  shifted 
second  topsail  and  second  mizen  for  first.  3  p.m., 
fresh  breeze  E.N.E.  9,  abreast  of  Eagle  Island. 
Midnight,  becalmed  about  two  miles  beyond  Black- 
rock,  and  two  hours  later  were  apprehensive  of 
being  drifted  by  the  north-going  tide  upon  some 
of  the  rocks  that  lie  near  it.  Night  fine  and  clear. 
The  log  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton's  yacht  Genesta 
shows  she  passed  us  here  four  miles  further  to  the 
westward,  and  that  she  continued  to  retain  the 
breeze  we  had  lost  since  early  morning. 

June  2\8t. — 6  a.m.,  becalmed  three  miles  S.W. 
of  Blackrock ;  weather  clear  at  sea,  but  very  hazy 
over  the  land,  where  Croghan,  a  precipitous 
mountain,  near  Achil  Head,  2182ft.  high,  with  a 
cliff  of  1800ft.  towards  the  sea,  remained  visible  to 
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as  in  outline  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  regret  the  grand  sights^  sach  as 
this  one  should  have  been,  that  were  being  con- 
tinually lost  to  us  through  the  abominable  haze. 
8  A.M.^  the  Slenthhound  cutter^  in  the  Jubilee  race^ 
passed  us  under  an  enormous  spread  of  canvas^  and 
her  crew  labouring  assiduously  to  take  advantage 
of  the  variable  and  paltry  airs. 

Being  '^Jubilee  Day/'  wine  was  placed  on  the 
companion  at  noon,  and  the  toast  ^^Long  life  and 
honour  to  the  Queen''  proposed  and  responded  to 
in  right  loyal  fashion. 

After  a  detention  of  sixteen  hours,  a  light  breeze 
from  N.N.E.  enabled  us  to  set  the  squaresail  and 
lay  the  course,  W.  by  S.,  118  miles,  to  clear  the 
islands  at  Sybil  Head.  11.30  p.m.,  handed  square- 
sail  and  jib-topsail ;  wind  puffy  and  heading.  Saw 
Inishark  Island  at  dusk,  but  no  more  land  after- 
wards for  nearly  two  days. 

June  22. — Wind  S.S.B.,  very  paltry ;  sun  hot. 
Set  jib-topsail  in  early  morning,  and  at  4  p.m.  the 
squaresail.  8  p.m.,  handed  jib-topsail.  11,  gybed 
accidentally,  without  blame  to  helmsman  or  harm 
ensuing;  wind  N.B.  by  E.,  fresh.  Night  fine,  and 
very  mild.     Moon,  Venus  and  Jupiter  beautiful. 

Jv/ne  23rd. — 3  a.m.,  fell  almost  calm.  6,  light 
air,  E.N.E.,  set  jib-topsail.  7.30,  wind  to  E.S.E., 
handed  squaresail.  10,  tacked  to  eastward,  having 
overreached  the  islands  in  consequence  of  the 
miserable  haze  which  continued  to  prevail,  and  that, 
■even  in  sunshine,  prevented  land  from  being  visible 
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beyond  a  range  of  five  miles.  Away  on  tlie  lee 
quarter  sighted  two  schooners  in  the  Jubilee  Bace^ 
heading  S.W.  (Gwendolin  and  Selene).  Noon, 
passed  about  a  couple  of  miles  to  windward  of 
Yickillane  Island,  and  tacked  again,  heading  S.,  to 
pass  between  the  Skelligs  and  the  mainland. 
6  P.M.,  saw,  a  long  way  off,  and  in  line  with  the 
lofty  cliffs  of  Bolas  Head,  what  we  believed  to  be  a 
little  fishiug  yacht,  but  which,  on  a  much  nearer 
inspection,  proved  to  be  a  large  Revenue  yawl, 
bound  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves.  Having 
no  large  and  light  canvas  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
she  stood  in  about  the  same  relation  to  us  that  we 
did  to  the  racers,  and,  in  the  haze,  that  increased 
as  night  approached,  was  eventually  left  out  of 
sight.  11.30,  it  then  being  very  hazy  and  calm, 
our  proximity  to  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kenmare  estuary  was  made  known  to  us  by  a  faint 
smell  of  peat,  no  doubt  from  Dursey  Island,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Bull  Rock  (290ft.  high), 
towards  which  the  tide  was  drifting  us,  became 
visible  in  faint  outline  ahead.  After  a  time,  which 
seemed  terribly  long,  the  stars  opened  one  by  one 
to  the  westward ;  but  not  until  the  big  rock  and  its 
companions  were  well  on  the  port  quarter,  at  2  a.m., 
did  I  feel  really  comfortable,  or  in  the  least  inclined 
to  sit  down  to  supper. 

June  24th. — 2.30  a.m.,  laid  down  and  slept  till 
5,  by  which  time  the  breeze  had  freshened  from  the 
eastward  and  the  sea  became  so  rough,  that  the  big 
topsail,  which  had  been  so  serviceable  the  last  four 
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days,  had  to  be  handed.  7,  tacked  to  the  eastward ^ 
and,  having  a  strong  spring  ebb  to  contend  with, 
stood  in  N.B.  towards  Blackball  Head,  north  side 
of  Bantry  Bay.  The  weather  was  delightfully 
exhilarating,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  clear  one  over 
the  land  we  had  seen  since  the  17th,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Scotland.  While  on  this  tack  a  large  yawl, 
freely  showing  her  bright  copper,  opened  Dursey 
Head,  and,  for  a  time,  was  mistaken  for  a  yacht  in 
the  Jubilee  race ;  but,  in  reality,  was  the  Revenue 
cruiser,  which  I  now  apprehended  would  give  us  a 
beating. 

8.30  A.M.,  tacked  off  Blackball  Head,  and  had  a 
good  view  of  the  real  Irish  ^^  holdings  '^ ;  wind 
strong.  10,  becalmed,  and  knocked  about  violently 
by  the  swell ;  set  first  topsail  and  jib-topsail,  but 
the  work  was  scarcely  completed  before  a  breeze 
sprung  up  so  strong  from  S.B.  that  they  had  to  be 
handed  again,  the  latter  badly  split  at  the  head. 
Stood  off  until  1  p.m.  into  60  fathoms  water  by  the 
chart.  The  next  tack  was  made  at  3  p.m.,  in  32 
fathoms,  close  to  Sheep  Head,  when  the  colour  of 
the  sea  was  observed  to  be  a  beautiful  emerald 
green.  A  good  deal  had  been  seen  of  the  Revenue 
cruiser,  but  always  at  an  increasing  distance  to  lee- 
ward, until  at  this  hour,  and  end-on  in  our  wake,  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  her  at  all.  4  p.m.,  with 
a  strong  flood  tide  and  as  much  wind  as  was  required 
for  plain  lower  sail,  passed  Mizen  Head  much 
nearer  than  I  have  ever  done  before ;  its  peculiar 
features  and  panoramic-like  scenery  furnishing  us 
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with  quite  an  interesting  entertainment — ^anfor- 
tunatelj  the  last  of  the  day.  The  wind  being 
nnfavoarable  for  oar  course,  which  was  S.E.  }  E. 
175  miles  to  the  Land's  End^  we  worked  the 
weather-going  tide  to  Cape  Clear^  aod  finally  stood 
off  S.  at  6.30  against  a  lumpy  head  sea.  8.15^ 
heading  8.  f  E.^  set  log ;  the  position  at  that  time 
being  twelve  miles  on  the  true  course,  or  four  miles 
S.E.  I  E.  of  the  Pastnet  Rock.  Midnight,  wind 
yarjable  between  E.S.E.  and  E. ;  way  much  impeded 
by  swell  from  southward ;  set  first  topsail.  Baro- 
meter, 30.30,  after  having  stood  at  30.40  for  several 
days. 

June  2bth, — 5.30  a.m.,  log  38  from  Fastnet ;  wind 
E.  by  S.,  and  little  of  it ;  colour  of  sea,  dark  blue. 
11.30,  standing  part  of  topsail  halyards  chafed 
through;  lowered  topmast  and  repaired.  For  this 
we  had  to  heave  to,  on  account  of  the  confusion 
occasioned  to  the  slackened  wire  and  hemp  gear 
by  the  swell,  with  which,  while  two  hands  were 
engaged  at  the  heel  rope,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
deal.  1  p.m.,  resumed,  heading  S.,  wind  S.E.  by 
E.  4,  set  jib-topsail.  8,  very  light  air,  E.N.E. ; 
night  fine;  swell,  a  perfect  nuisance;  course  to 
Longships,  S.E.  \  E.,  95  miles. 

Jwns  2Qih. — Wind  most  paltry  between  N.E. 
and  S.E.  1  p.m.,  fell  flat  calm,  the  great  Atlantic, 
but  for  a  trifling  swell,  looking  like  a  millpond  or 
a  mirror.  Saw  the  fins  of  several  tunny  fish  during 
the  day ;  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  68°, 
surface  of  sea  66°;  barometer  30.35.     11  p.m.,  fine 
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moonlight  and  starlight  night ;  light  breeze  W. ; 
conrse  to  Longships  S.E.  by  E.  60  miles. 

June  27th. — 2  a.h.^  carried  away  jib-topsail  hal- 
yardS;  and  sail  had  to  be  handed.  There  was  then 
a  thick  fog,  which — considering  the  many  hours 
they  had  lasted  before,  and  that  in  1868  I  had  seen 
one  of  three  days  in  these  parts — caused  us  no  little 
anxiety  about  the  steamers,  the  Seven  Stones,  and, 
apart  from  its  perplexing  currents,  which  "  no  man 
can  understand,'^  the  general  rocky  nature  of  the 
Land^s  End.  To  lessen  the  risk  of  all  but  the  first 
cause  for  apprehension,  we  steered  a  point  to  lee- 
ward of  the  course.  5.30,  fog  dispersed,  and 
westerly  breeze  improved.  6.30,  set  squaresail; 
morning  very  fine  and  sunny ;  colour  of  the  sea, 
dark  blue,  depth  57.60 ;  and  at  10  dark  green, 
depth  about  40.  Noon,  though  bright  overhead, 
there  was  still  so  much  haze  that  the  land,  which 
wight  have  been  visible  at  twenty  miles,  came 
suddenly  into  view,  ahead,  only  at  the  distance  of 
three.  Having  passed  the  Longships  seven  miles 
to  the  northward  of  our  course,  and  made  the  land 
near  Gurnard's  head,  the  squaresail  was  handed, 
sheets  hauled  aft,  and  the  jib -topsail  set,  to  turn 
to  windward  alongshore,  which,  while  there  is 
wind  enough  to  render  it  safe,  I  consider  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  of  all  kinds  of  sailing. 
For  a  time  we  were  successful,  and  weathered  the 
Three  Stone  Oar;  then,  the  wind  falling  light, 
drove  back  into  the  bight  between  the  latter  rocks 
and  Gurnard's  Head,  where,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
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with  what  slender  assistance  in  the  light  canvas 
aloftj  we  contrived  to  maintain  our  position  alike 
out  of  the  tide  and  the  traflSc  until  midnight. 
Night,  fine ;  fog  on  hills. 

June  28ifc. — 2.30  a.m.,  rounded  the  Longships 
with  a  light  air  and  favourable  tide.  4,  passed  to 
windward  of  the  Runnel  Stone,  blowing  fresh  from 
N.E.  \  lianded  jib-topsail  not  a  second  too  soon  to 
save  the  topmast,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  top- 
sail. 6.30,  having  cleared  the  high  land,  set  first 
topsail  again.  8,  made  the  Lizard,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  eddying  puffs  and  calms,  did  not  clear  it 
till  9.  Set  log,  and,  luffing  and  falling  off  as  the 
wind  would  allow,  headed  E.  \  S.,  on  average,  for 
the  Start.  What  a  glorious  day  it  was  !  Sky,  and 
sea,  and  land  unsurpassingly  clear;  a  steady 
breeze,  and  a  lively  motion,  with  very  little  spray, 
all  combined,  together  with  the  hope  of  its  con- 
tinuance, to  render  it  enjoyable  in  the  extreme.  In 
anticipation  of  a  regular  "turn  in  ''  off  Dover,  the 
opportunity  of  a  fine  drying  breeze  to  air  my 
bedding,  which  had  not  been  used  since  the  11th, 
off  Yaimouth,  was  too  good  to  be  lost ;  two  hours 
of  such  weather  being  equal  to  a  dozen  of  that  we 
had  mostly  seen.  5  p.m.,  passed  the  Eddystone  to 
the  southward,  as  near  as  possible,  to  have  a  good 
look  at  the  new  lighthouse  and  the  remains  of  the 
old.  It  was  a  pleasing  incident  in  the  day^s  work, 
as  all  such  close  inspections  are.  7,  ran  into  a 
glassy  calm  that  had  been  visible  on  the  sea  a  long 
way  ahead,  but,  assisted  by  light  and  fitful  breezes 
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from  the  same  quarter  as  before,  made  good  way, 
owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  water.  A  splendid 
sunset,  when  drawing  near  to  Bolt  Head,  ended  a 
day  that  was  felt  by  all  hands  to  have  been  one  of 
real  pleasure. 

From  9  p.m.  to  11.30,  when  the  Start  Point  was 
•passed  with  a  nice  breeze  N.N.E.,  there  had  been 
little  puffs  from  so  many  points  of  the  compass, 
alternated  with  calms,  that  the  watch  were 
almost  continuously  engaged  in  ^^  sheet  trimming.'^ 
There  were  two  redeeming  features  in  this  enter- 
tainment— that  the  heavens  were  grand  with 
moon  and  planets  and  stars,  and  the  breeze, 
when  it  came  off  the  land,  was  deliciously  scented 
with  hay. 

JvAie  29th. — Fine  morning ;  wind  light,  but  partly 
compensated  for  by  absence  of  swell.  10  a.m.  almost 
calm,  sun  hot,  weather  very  hazy  over  the  land 
set  jib-topsail.  1  p.m.,  light  air,  S.E.  by  E.,  putting 
us  about,  and  to  the  northward  of  our  course.  1.30, 
sighted  Portland,  when  the  wind  veered  to  S.,  and 
enabled  us  to  take  such  full  advantage  of  the  Bace, 
which  I  have  never  seen  so  smooth,  that  at  3.45 
our  position  was  seven  miles  -S.S.E.  of  the  ^'Bill" 
and  four  S.S.W.  of  the  Shambles  Lightship.  Set 
log,  and  steered  B.  by  S.,  on  a  course  of  forty 
miles,  for  St.  Catherine's  Point.  4.15  becalmed; 
air  chilly,  61^  in  the  shade ;  barometer  30.45, 
atmosphere  hazy,  and  threatening  fog.  7  to  8, 
breeze  S.  8.30,  Anvil  Point  E.  by  N.  six  miles ; 
drifting  back  rapidly  vrith  the  ebb  tide.     Midnight, 
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ceased  drifting ;  light  breeze  N.E.^  weather  cloudj 
aud  hazy. 

June  80^fc. — 5  a.m.,  Atherfield  Point,  I.  of  W., 
N.W. ;  drifted  back  seyeral  miles  in  a  calm. 
10,  very  gloomy  and  hazy ;  breeze,  S.S.E. ;  handed 
jib-topsail.  Noon,  weather  became  bright  and 
clear;  hoye-to  off  Blackgang  Chine,  handed  top- 
sail, lowered  topmast,  and  pat  fresh  seizings  on 
backstays,  set  first  topsail  again.  12.45,  passed 
St.  Catherine's,  and,  later,  tacked  close  in  to 
Ventnor,  as,  when  turning  to  windward,  and,  if 
not  inconyenient,  I  do  to  all  towns  and  other  in- 
teresting spots,  to  relieye  monotony,  and  impart 
a  pleasing  character  to  the  day's  proceedings. 
3  P.M.,  strong  breeze  E.  4.30,  calm.  6.30,  light 
air  N.W. ;  set  jib-topsail.  Another  calm,  followed 
by  8h«ffling  airs  and  much  sail  trimmiixg,  during 
which  time  Selsea  Bill  and  Bembridge  Ledge  were 
rendered  visible  to  us  by  a  mirage  which  shortly 
passed  away ;  then,  a  breeze  from  E.N.E.  Night, 
fine  and  clear. 

July  \8t, — 3  A.M.,  handed  jib-topsail.  7  to  9, 
almost  becalmed  off  Brighton;  then  nice  breeze  S.; 
set  jib-topsail ;  weather,  very  fine  and  clear.  1  p.m., 
tacked  off  Seaford ;  wind  E.,  fresh.  After  a  few 
boards,  standing  in  as  close  as  we  dared,  rounded 
Beachy  Head  at  3.30,  wind  E.  by  N.  4.30,  handed 
jib-topsail,  again  blown  away  at  the  head.  Made 
two  long  boards  to  Hastings ;  and,  at  9,  stood  off 
from  there  S.E.  by  E.,  wind  light.  Repaired  the 
jib-topsail  by  reefing  it  at  the  head,  barge  fashion, 
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aud  set  it  again.  The  Ixeayens  were  as  attractive 
as  on  the  previous  night;  and^  in  addition^  the 
town  of  Hastings^  with  its  numerous  lights,  backed 
by  the  high  dark  land,  looked  exceedingly  pretty 
in  the  distance,  .^uch  scenes  as  these  are  very 
interesting  to  passers-by  on  clear  nights ;  but  here, 
a&  in  other  sea-side  resorts  for  pleasure,  there  is  a 
growing  disposition  to  gratify  visitors  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  electric  lights  alongshore,  which  in  the 
interests  of  the  maritime  population,  unless 
screened  by  ground  glass  on  their  seaward  side, 
should  be  forbidden  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

July  2ftd, — 3  A.M.,  passed  Dungeness  Point,  and 
very  soon  got  becalmfed.  8,  a  nice  little  breeze 
S.E.  by  E.,  with  promise  of  a  speedy  arrival  at 
Dover.  Folkestone,  and  its  nest  of  rocks,  was 
fortunately  well  on  the  lee  quarter  when,  at  9.30, 
the  wind,  such  as  it  was,  shifted  to  E.,  and  brought 
a  dense  sea-fog  with  it.  10.30,  though  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out,  narrowly  escaped  running  ashote. 
11.30,  abreast  of  Shakespeare  ClifE,  the  fog  rolled 
away  to  the  westward  as  suddenly  as  it  had  ad- 
vanced, and  enabled  us  to  reach  our  destination 
shortly  before  noon. 

On  arrival  at  this  point,  which  was  that  of  our 
departure  for  the  North,  we  fired  a  gun,  to  join  the 
line;  made  a  short  board  to  windward  to  tie  the 
knot;  and — when  the  station  it  has  been  my 
custom  fi^r  years  to  select  was  regained — let  go  the 
anchor  in  the  bay. 

Immediately  the  canvas  was  lowered,  wine  and 
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glasses  were  plaeed  on  the  companion^  not  only 
because  it  was  the  most  appropriate  moment  for 
mataal  congratulation  at  the  completion  of  our  task^ 
but  that  it  afForded  me  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing to  Detmar  and  the  men  how  thoroughly  I  appre- 
ciated the  unremitting  exertions  they  had  made^  and 
the  ability  and  cheerfulness  with  which^  under  all 
circumstances^  they  had  supported  me. 


Sailing  from  Dover,  June  10,  at  noou,  the*  daily 
runs  and  canvas  carried — giving  only  the  maximum 
and  minimum  areas  for  each  day  in  the  order  they 
were  required — were  as  follows  :  (Note. — 1200 
square  feet  is  the  area  of  the  plain  lower  sail.) 

To  noon.  Plaoe.  Oanvas  in  sq.  ft.    Distance. 

Jnnell.  ShipwashLigbteUp 1370—1705  59 

„    la.  4  m.  N.E.  of  Cromer  (Norfolk) 1705—1595  58 

„    18.  Off  Scarboroogh  (Torksblre) 1595—1370  105 

14.  Off  Bolmer  (Northamberland)  1030—1705  82 

15.  PanOlel  of  Aberdeen    1705—1110  105 

16.  36  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Klnnaird  Head  1800—1530  74 

17.  Thnrso  Bay  1405—1680  47 

18.  Faront  Head  (near  Cape  Wrath) 1635—1405  39 

19.  17  m.  a  by  W.  of  Barra  Head  (Hebrides)...  1845—1585  163 

30.  62  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Tory  Island  (N.  W. 

Ireland) 1585-1710  180 

21.  Achill  Head 1475—1700  48 

32.  81  m.  S.  of  IniBhark  Island 1980—1475  44 

28.  VicUIlane  Island  1930—1475  76 

34.  5  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Darsey  Head 1180—1700  36 

35.  On  coarse  from  Fastnet 1180—1475  87 

36.  ,,  „  1700  47 

37.  Land's  End 1700—1475    51 

28.  16  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Lizard  Point  (Oornwall)...    1180—1475    45 

39.  85  m.  E.  of  Start  Point  (Devon)   1475—1700     83 

,.    80.  St.  Catherine's  Point  (L  of  W.) 1700—1475    55 

July    1.  OffNewhaven 1476—1700    56 

3.  Dover 1475— 17(K)    62 
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1541 
Extra  distance  sailed  in  tnming  to  windward  304 

Actual  distance  sailed  from  Dover  round  to  Dover  174) 

16^  hours  under  way  between  Oreenhithe  and  Dover;  36  hours  under 
way  between  Dover  and  Oreenhithe 153 

Number  of  miles  for  24  days  under  way  1898 
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THE  TRIAL  CRUISE  OF  THE   '^PERSEUS'' 

(6-TON  Lugger),  1890. 

ScAECELY  three  months  had  elapsed  after  the 
sale  of  the  "  Orion  ^'  in  1889,  when  the  novelty  of 
being  without  a  craft  of  any  sort  for  the  first  time 
for  thirty-nine  years,  instead  of  being  deemed  a 
relief  as  at  first,  came  to  be  felt  as  a  deprivation, 
and  led  to  my  planning  a  small  carvel-built  boat  for 
single-handed  work,  rigged  and  internally  fitted 
like  the  "Procyon^^ — ^but  without  centre-board, 
such  as  a  few  years  before  I  had  advocated  in 
the   Field, 

Considering  the  B^-ton  "Procyon^'  too  big,  I  set 
out  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  boat  of  54 -tons, 
Thames  measurement,  that  would  register  about 
3 ;  but,  as  the  use  I  contemplated  making  of  her 
assumed  a  more  definite  shape,  my  requirements 
in  respect  of  draught  and  freeboard  and  stowage 
necessitated  an  addition  to  the  depth,  which 
without  altering  the  nominal  tonnage,  resulted 
in  her  registering  4*75 — with  2ft.  more  mast, 
100  sq.  ft.  more  canvas,  and  over  a  ton  more 
ballast  than  I  had  considered  it  needful  to  give  to  the 
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"Procyon."  The  plans  were  submitted  to  th# 
bnilder  in  thia  form,  and  no  alteration  was  made 
after  the  building  commeuced ;  so  that,  viewed  as  a 
single-hander,  the  fault,  which  I  admit  can  be , 
found  with  her  rather  inconvenient  size  and  weight,  \ 
rests  entirely  with  myself.  The  fact  ia,  witliin  the 
limits  of  a  d^-ton  boat  I  bad  to  choose  between 
bandineBs,  combined  tritb  cramped  quarters,  and 
dependence  on  the  shore  on  the  one  hand,  and 
thoroagh  seaworthiness  combined  with  appre- 
ciable comfort   and   independence  on  the   other; 


and  cousiderin;^  what  a  trying  season  1890  proved 
to  be  for  small  craft,  on  looking  back  there  is 
reHSon  to  believe  it  was  fortunate  I  ohose  the  latter. 
The  particulars  and  dimensions  of  the  Perseus, 
built  by  Holloway,  1890,  are:  carvel-built,  oak 
frame,  planked  with  IJin.  elm;  length,  27ft.  2in.; 
breadth,  7ft,  4in. ;  draught,  forward,  3ft,  3in.,  aft, 
4ft.  6in. ;  height  from  water-line  to  plankahear, 
forward,  4ft.,  least  freeboard,  2ft.;  ballast,  IScwt. 
of  lead  on  keel,  a  20cwt.  cast-iron  keelson,  aud 
32cwt,  of  kentledge,  in  all,  3J  tons.  The  diameter 
of 'her  mast,  which  is  stepped  I  Sin.  from  the  atem, 
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weighs  2cwi.^  and  is  self-supporting^  is  6^in.^  and 
its  height  from  partners  to  head-iron  23ft.  The 
mizenmast^  from  deck  to  truck,  is  12ft. ;  and  the 
bowsprit,  a  very  substantial  little  spar,  is  S^ft. 
outside.  In  form,  the  midship  section  is  that  of  the 
''  Orion."  Her  topsides  are  kept  "  bright "  (that 
is,  not  painted),  and,  for  economy  of  labour  as 
m.ach  as  for  appearance,  she  is  coppered.  Though 
rather  too  heavy  looking  at  the  quarters — the 
transome  being  slightly  immersed— she  is  admitted 
by  all  who  have  examined  her,  profesr^ional  and 
non-professional,  to  be  a  most  substantial  and 
beautiful  structure,  for  which  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  builder ;  but  whether  the  elm  planking  will 
stand  as  satisfactorily  as  it  did-  in  the  ^^  Procyon" 
remains  to  be  proved. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  place  an  ordinary  pump 
where  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  and  unsightly, 
I  ordered,  at  BlundelFs,  23,  West  India  Dock-road, 
a  3in.  force  pump,  of  which  the  standard  and 
lifting  rod  could  be  shipped  and  unshipped  at 
pleasure,  and  fixed  it  under  the  waist  platform  in 
such  a  position  that,  in  case  of  need,  it  could  be 
worked  while  in  attendance  at  the  helm.  The 
suction  pipe  has  three  branches,  with  a  stopcock  in 
each ;  so  that  water  can  be  drawn  from  the  well  by 
a  l^in.  pipe,  or  from  either  bilge  by  an  inch  pipe ; 
or,  should  the  necessity  arise,  from  all  three 
together.  Worked  with  a  4iin.  stroke  (out  of  a 
possible  six),  and  at  the  moderate  rate  of  seventy- 
five  strokes  per  minute,  I  ascertained,  by  pumping 
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into  a  large  iron  pail  saspended  to  a  handy  little 
weigliing  machine^  that  it  threw  lib.  per  stroke^ 
eqnal  to  T^galls.  per  minate.  Though^  for 
convenience,  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  given 
here,  it  was  not  tried  until  I  had  been  several  days 
at  sea. 

As  the  launch,  which  was  to  have  been  about 
June  5,  did  not  take  place  till  the  25th,  I  went 
down  a  week  prior  to  that  date  to  expedite  the 
work;  and,  because  much  time  would  have  been 
wasted  in  passing  to  and  fro  if  a  lodging  had  been 
taken,  decided  to  establish  myself  on  board  at 
once.  Though  the  discomfort  of  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  was  considerable,  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan  were 
numerous  and  important;  since,  besides  the  still 
further  delay,  and  the  omission*  of  many  things 
needful  to  my  future  comfort,  which  must  have 
ensued  if  I  had  not  done  this,  the  effect  of 
exposure,  day  and  night,  to  the  strong  sea  air 
was,  that  I  lost,  in  less  than  three  days,  a 
persistent  cold  and  cough  that  had  troubled  me  for 
three  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  work  that 
had  been  got  through  during  the  week,  the  number 
of  odd  jobs  to  be  completed  on  the  last  day,  and 
of  packages  put  aboard  at  the  last  moment,  would 
have  resulted  in  intolerable  confusion,  had  not  a 
carefully  revised  list  been  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Though  in  appearance  and  weigljt  the  hull  of 
the  "  Perseus  '*  is  rather  that  of  a  small  and  deep 
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revenue  cutter  than  of  a  boat  in  the  sense  the 
term  is  usually  employed,  she  was  not  launched 
in  the  usual  manner^  but,  the  weather  being 
favourable,  was  moved  down  the  ways  to  a  position 
whence  the  succeeding  high  water  floated  her  off 
the  blocks,  when,  after  taking  in  the  kentledge 
from  a  boat  alongside,  the  jib  and  mizen  were  set, 
and  she  was  sailed  to  an  anchorage  below  the  town. 
The  services  of  a  local  man  were  indispensable  for 
this,  who,  also,  having  helped  to  scrub  down  and 
to  establish  some  degree  of  order,  returned  to  the 
shore  at  my  request;  for  the  very  sufficient 
reasons  that  he  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the 
cabin  without  depriviug  me  of  the  few  hours 
absolute  rest  and  comfort,  on  which  depended  my 
ability  to  carry  ou  the  work,  and  that  henceforth, 
according  to  a  rule,  I  determined  should  admit  of 
no  exceptions,  other  than  might  arise  from  illness 
or  accident;  as  everything,  however  difficult, 
would  have  to  be  managed  by  myself  alone,  the 
sooner  a  commencement  was  made  the  better. 

The  sails,  by  Lapthorn  and  Batsey,  subjected  (in 
the  bolt)  to  Burnett  and  Co.'s  process  lor  the  pre- 
ventioD  of  mildew,  are  all  of  one  material,  viz., 
fully  bleached  12in.  canvas.  No.  6,  double.  Their 
areas,  in  square  feet,  are — mainsail,  336 ;  storm- 
sail,  225 ;  mizen,  56 ;  jib,  45 ;  storm  jib,  25. 
Weight  of  mainsail,  with  13ft.  yard,  1001b. ;  of 
stormsail,  with  8ft.  yard,  701b. 

Between  the  wing  platforms,  and  resting  on  the 
top   of    the    keel    and    deadwood,   is    the    lower 
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platform,  occupied  by  eleven  galvanised  iron  tank 
can8,  S^in.  square  by  17^in.  bigh^  with  bandies  on 
top;  and  a  S^in.  neck  closed  witb  a  bung. 
Each  contains  about  4^  gallons^  and^  when  full^ 
weighs  501b.  By  a  strong  batten  on  each  side  the 
space  Hllotted  to  them,  they  are  prevented  from 
shifting,  however  great  the  list  of  the  vessel  may 
be.  They  were  made  specially  to  my  order  and 
drawing  by  Prior  Bros.,  92,  Blackman-street, 
Borough,  and,  as  an  improvement  on  wooden 
breakers,  or  on  one  unhandy  tank,  gave  me 
immense  satisfaction.  In  practice,  I  kept  ten  below 
and  one  out,  which,  when  empty,  was  exchanged 
for  a  full  one. 

On  the  same  level  as  the  steerage  platform  is 
that  of  the  after  locker,  beneath  which  bottles  of 
wine  and  spirits,  and  a  large  quantity  of  preserved 
provisions  were  stored.  In  the  locker  itself,  which 
is  almost  a  small  cabin,  the  bulk  of  the  stores  were 
stowed,  chiefly  in  boxes,  labelled  '^  books,''  "tools," 
''  boatswain's  stores,"  &c.,  of  which  those  most 
likely  to  be  in  request  were  nearest  at  hand. 

The  riding  light,  side  lights,  binnacle  light,  and 
a  fair-sized  bulkhead  light  for  the  cabin  were  all 
adapted  to  bum  the  new  patent  illuminant  called 
Cera,  to  which  my  attention  was  first  directed  by 
the  receipt  of  a  circular  from  the  Cera  Light  Co., 
of  Glasgow.  The  material  is  a  species  of  wax  — 
made,  I  believe,  from  refuse  petroleum — very 
clean  to  handle,  easily  cut,  and  perfectly  free  from 
smell,     'i^he  chief  advantage  is,  that,  burning  on 
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the  wick  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  wick  is 
not  consumed ;  consequently,  there  being  no  char 
to  remove,  the  light  retains  its  brilliancy  for  1*2 
or  13  hours  without  needing  further  attention. 
Both  above  and  below  I  found  it  a  great  comfort, 
and  would  not  be  without  it  on  any  future  occasion. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  it  on  the  score  of 
trouble,  which  I  attribute  chiefly  to  the  idle  habit 
of  neglecting  the  preparation  of  the  Cera  until  the 
moment  it  is  required  for  use,  resulting,  as  it  is 
almost  certain  to  do,  in  non-compliance  with  the 
printed  directions.  In  the  absence  of  a  kettle 
supplied  by  the  patentees,  the  lamp-feeder,  filled 
with  cut  up  Cera,  should  be  placed  in  boiling- 
water  until  the  Cera  is  melted ;  then  pour  in  hot, 
and  let  a  few  drops  fall  on  the  wick  to  start  it. 
After  that,  if  the  lantern  be  right,  there  will  be  no 
more  trouble. 

The  Acme  petroleum  stove,  of  which  the  large 
flat  reservoir  was  skilfully  adapted  to  my  require- 
ments by  Mr.  Bruce,  90,  Blackman-street,  Borough, 
has  two  burners,  placed  wide  enough  to  bake,  boil, 
and  stew  or  fry  at  the  same  time.  To  stop  the 
waves  of  oil  which,  when  the  boat  was  in  violent 
motion,  would  have  rendered  the  stove  a  horrible, 
smoky  nuisance,  I  had  the  reservoir  divided  into 
eight  compartments,  of  which  one  end  of  each 
partition  was  left  open  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  'l^he 
great  use  I  made  of  the  apparatus,  even  in  the 
worst  of  weather,  when  not  only  the  stove,  but  the 
kettle,    coffee-pot,    and    everything    else — myself 
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Thougli  for  a  single  hand^  the  work  of  such  a 
boat  is  excessive^  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  on  for  a 
long  period,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  a  feeling 
of  intense  satisfaction,  if  a  reasonable  system  of 
routine  is  adopted,  and  cleanliness  and  order  are 
rigidly  observed. 

On  July  bthy  by  kind  permission  of  the  captain, 
the  '^ Perseus^*  was  towed  out  of  the  creek  by  the 
boys  of  the  training  ship  ^^  Arethusa,"  moored  to  a 
buoy,  and  supplied  with  filtered  water  from  the 
ship. 

July  6th, — ^Wind  VV.N.W.,  moderate,  threatening 
rain.  4.30  a.m.,  sailed  from  Greenhithe,  Kent,  under 
stormsail,  mizen,  and  jib,  inteuding  to  anchor  when 
pure  sea  water  was  reached,  and  spend  a  quiet  day. 
But  at  8.30,  when  the  Nore  was  passed,  in  a  fresh 
breeze  from  N.N.W.,  the  weather  looked  so  much 
like  a  repetition  of  the  previous  afternoon  per- 
formance, that   there   was  no   alternative   but   to 

r 

proceed.  Noon,  off  Reculvers,  paid  out  the  bass 
warps  and  towed  them  for  an  hour,  to  lessen  their 
extreme  harshness,  but  this  did  not  soften  them 
much.  However,  it  enabled  them  to  be  properly 
coiled,  for  which  the  boat  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
wind,  and  laid  to,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  an 
inch  of  them  on  board  again  without  doing  so. 
3.30  P.M.,  rounded  the  North  Foreland.  8  p.m., 
anchored  off  Upper  Deal,  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore  ;  wind  very  light;  night  fine. 

July  7th.— Wind  W.N.W.,  light;  weather, 
showery  and  unsettled.    The  barometer  was  steady 
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being  scarcely  excepted — required  to  be  firmly 
lasbed^  is  a  proof  it  left  little  to  desire.  To 
catch  overflow  or  leakage  of  the  oil  I  stood  the 
apparatus  in  a  baking-tin^  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate it  conveniently,  and  should  never  think  of 
using  an  oil  or  spirit  stove  without  taking  that 
precaution.  Provided  they  are  carefully  trimmed 
and  kept  thoroughly  clean,  the  advantages  of  these 
stoves  for  small  yachts  are  that  they  can  be  lighted 
or  extinguished  in  a  moment,  do  not  generate 
inconvenient  heat  in  the  cabin,  and,  while  light  and 
clean  to  handle,  the  fuel  occupies  infinitely  less 
space  than  coal. 

The  sleeping  bunk,  constructed  to  my  drafts 
consists  of  stout  canvas  laced  into  a  galvanised 
iron  frame,  6ft.  3in.  by  2ft.  2in.,  supported  on  one 
side  by  rests  screwed  to  the  vessel's  side,  and,  on 
the  other,  by  lanyards  to  the  deck  beams.  A 
horsehair  mattress  and  pillow,  a  feather  pillow, 
and  three  fine  blankets,  rendered  it  as  restful  and 
comfortable  a  bed  as  any  man  could  desire.  When 
not  in  use,  it  is  protected  from  damp  by  an  oiled 
tanvas  cover,  and  turned  up  against  the  side, 
forming  a  convenient  sofa  back  against  which  to 
recline. 

The  riding  gear  consists  of  three  galvanised 
anchors,  431b.,  371b.,  and  281b. ;  35  fathoms  -j^in. 
galvanised  chain,  a  3Jin.  bass  rope,  60  fathoms, 
and  a  2|in.  bass  rope,  35  fathoms,  besides  shorter 
length  of  hemp  rope  for  mooring  to  quays  and 
buoys. 
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Though  for  a  single  hand,  the  work  of  such  a 
boat  is  excessive,  it  is  possible  to  cany  it  on  for  a 
long  period,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  a  feeling 
of  intense  satisfaction,  if  a  reasonable  system  of 
routine  is  adopted,  and  cleanliness  and  order  are 
rigidly  observed. 

On  July  5th,  by  kind  permission  of  the  captain, 
the  "Perseus'*  was  towed  out  of  the  creek  by  the 
boys  of  the  training  ship  "  Arethusa,"  moored  to  a 
buoy,  and  supplied  with  filtered  water  from  the 
ship. 

July  6th, — ^Wind  VV.N.W.,  moderate,  threatening 
rain.  4.30  a.m.,  sailed  from  G-reenhithe,  Kent,  under 
stormsail,  mizen,  and  jib,  inteuding  to  anchor  when 
pure  sea  water  was  reached,  and  spend  a  quiet  day. 
But  at  8.30,  when  the  Nore  was  passed,  in  a  fresh 
breeze  from  N.N.W.,  the  weather  looked  so  much 
like  a  repetition  of  the  previous  afternoon  per- 
formance, that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed.  Noon,  off  Reculvers,  paid  out  the  bass 
warps  and  towed  them  for  an  hour,  to  lessen  their 
extreme  harshness,  but  this  did  not  soften  them 
much.  However,  it  enabled  them  to  be  properly 
coiled,  for  which  the  boat  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
wind,  and  laid  to,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  an 
inch  of  them  on  board  again  without  doing  so. 
3.30  P.M.,  rounded  the  North  Foreland.  8  p.m., 
anchored  off  Upper  Deal,  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore  ;  wind  very  light;  night  fine. 

July  7th.— Wind  W.N.W.,  light;  weather, 
showery  and  unsettled.    The  barometer  was  steady 
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at  80  degs.y  and,  notwitlistandiiig  the  wind  was 
backing  all  day^  and  that  the  cloads  had  for  a  long 
while  assamed  a  veiy  threatening  appearance^  so 
remained  until  I  tamed  in  at  night.  In  a  depth  of 
8^  fathom:!  low  water^  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, 30  fathoms  of  the  bower  warp  was  suf- 
ficient scope;  but,  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
condition  of  th«'  warp  itself,  and  not  in  the  least 
from  apprehension,  I  paid  out  the  entire  60,  which 
was  fortunate,  as  at  midnight  a  heavy  gale  set  in 
from  S.S.W.  and  soon  knocked  up  a  big  sea. 

July  8.-4  A.M.,  the  motion  and  the  uproar  were 
so  great  that  I  turned  out  to  see  how  matters 
stood.  Noticing  that  the  barometer  had  fallen 
^,  I  proceeded  to  take  a  survey  outside,  but 
encountered  such  a  torrent  of  spray  and  rain  that, 
after  hurriedly  convincing  myself  the  ^^  Perseus '' 
was  behaving  well,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  the  vessels  which  were  plunging 
and  straining  at  their  anchors  in  my  vicinity,  I 
scrambled  back  into  bed  again  without  a  mementos 
needless  delay.  Though  wind-rode,  the  lurches 
were  so  violent  that  to  sit  or  stand  was  imprac- 
ticable, so  that  lying  down,  snugged  in  the  blankets, 
was  the  only  tenable  position  in  the  cabin  at  that 
time.  Sleep  being  out  of  the  question,  with  head 
in  the  air  one  moment  and  heels  the  next,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  listen  with  anxious 
curiosity  and  wonder  to  the  roar  of  the  wind  and 
the  loud  thud  of  the  sea  on  one  bow  or  the  other, 
according  as  she  sheered,  instantaneously  followed 
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by  a  rush  of  water  along  the  deck.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  extreme  violence  abated  aboat  six^ 
when  the  wind  veered  to  S.W.,  and  later,  to 
W.S.W.,  which — ^though  it  was  barried  on  under 
difficulties — permitted  the  ordinary  daily  work  to 
proceed. 

July  9ih, — Wind  W.N.W. ;  morning  squally; 
afternoon  fine.  Shifted  anchorage  nearer  to  the 
shore,  and  landed  with  the  intention  of  posting  a 
letter,  but  meeting  a  gentleman  on  the  beach  who 
kindly  relieved  me  of  the  trouble,  immediately 
returned.  The  gale  was  remarkable  for  the 
orthodox*  regularity  of  its  changes.  Starting  from 
W.N.W.  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  with  showers 
at  intervals,  the  wind  gradually  backed  to  S.S.W., 
from  which  point  it  blew  hard  and  rained  in  tor- 
rents for  six  hours.  Then,  during  thirty-six  hours, 
veered  point  by  point  back  again  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  started,  wind  and  rain  gradually 
subsiding  into  squalls  of  decreasing  violence  until 
it  became  fine. 

July  lOfh. — Wind  N.,  light  and  fine.  Sailed  to 
Dover,  and  anchored  in  the  bay.  Amongst  articles 
b  I  ought  off  from  the  shore  were  fresh  provisions, 
rope,  crockery,  and  needles,  for  which  I  bargained 
that  six  for  black  thread  and  six  for  white  cotton 
should  be  threaded  with  about  a  couple  of  yards 
in  each.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  harder  bargain  for 
me  than  for  the  tradesman,  since  the  wear  and  tear 
of  my  clothes  was  great,  and  it  left  me  without 
excuse  for  neglecting  repairs. 
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Surprise  was  frequently  expressed  tliat  I  did 
not  go  into  harbour — ^into  which  the  privilege  of 
free  entry  was  accorded  me  by  virtue  of  the  flag. 
But^  apart  from  my  disinclination  to  be  berthed  in 
close  company  with  a  fleet  of  grand  yachts^  it  was 
not  contemplated;  for  the  reasons  that  my  work 
could  be  carried  on  with  more  regularity  and  with 
far  greater  satisfaction  to  myself  in  the  freedom  of 
an  open  roadstead,  and  that  the  canvas  and  gear, 
being  new  and  exceedingly  harsh,  it  was  not 
improbable  I  might  run  end  on  into  a  granite  quay, 
or  into  another  vessel  before  the  mainsail  could  be 
taken  off.  True,  at  the  expense  of  a  rule  that  was 
not  established  without  a  motive,  I  could  have 
hired  assistance ;  but  to  have  my  canvas  trampled 
by  a  stranger  who  had  no  inteiest  in  its  pre- 
servation was  not  to  my  mind ;  nor  was  it 
likely  to  be  upon  this  or  any  other  occasion, 
except  in  a  case  of  dire  necessity,  judged  to  be  so 
by  myself. 

July  \2th. — The  appearance  of  the  sky  indicating 
a  return  of  bad  weather,  and  the  anchorage  of 
Dover  Bay  in  south-westerly  gales  notoriously 
being  not  of  the  best,  determined  me  to  seek  the 
more  secure  holding  ground  and  less  circumscribed 
anchorage  of  Dungeness  Bead.  Accordingly,  at 
noon,  in  a  strong  W.S.W.  wind  and  rising  sea, 
barometer  30*05,  I  sailed  from  Dover  under  the 
storm  sail,  made  a  long  board  to  the  southward, 
and,  when  about  on  the  other  tack,  heading  W.N.W. 
towards   Dimchurch,  left   the    "  Perseus "   to   sail 
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herself  while  I  had  dinner,  and  cleared  up  below. 
On  a  twelve  mile  reach,  with  nothing  in  the  way, 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  do  this  and  settle  down 
again  to  the  helm  before  closing  with  the  land.  A 
hungry  individual  in  robust  sea  health  may  victual 
to  repletion  under  such  circumstances ;  but  where 
exertion  is  needed  to  keep  oneself  right  side  up 
and  the  crockery  from  going  to  smash,  in  a  strictly 
epicurean  sense,  it  would  be  affectation  to  say  that 
a  dinner  had  been  enjoyed.  After  another  board 
off  and  on,  during  which  frequent  soundings  were 
taken,  the  anchor  was  let  go  about  a  mile  S.  by  E. 
of  New  Romney.  Night,  strong  and  rainy.  Though 
only  the  stormsail  is  mentioned  on  this  occasion, 
the  mizen  and  the  jib  were  also  set,  as,  henceforth, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  they  always  were,  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

July  13,  14. — ^Wind  alternated  between  W.S.W., 
S.W.,  and  W.,  str9ng  to  a  gale,  with  much  rain  at 
intervals.  The  roadstead,  within  the  line  of  the 
Roar  Bank,  being  protected  from  S.W.  by  Dunge- 
ness  Point,  distant  three  miles,  the  sea,  though 
rough  enough  to  be  a  constant  nuisance,  and,  at 
times,  to  send  heavy  showers  of  spray  on  board, 
was  never  of  a  character  to  cause  apprehension^  as 
it  would  have  done  in  Dover  Bay.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th  the  weather  became  clear,  and 
the  sun  shone  for  the  first  time  for  three  days, 
followed  by  a  calm  and  bright  night,  which  was 
quite  a  treat. 

Evidence  of   the   extent    to  which    ships    now 
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proceed  direct  to  foreign  ports  to  anload,  is  observ- 
able in  the  large  number  of  foreign  pilot  yessels 
stationed  at  Dongeness.  As  the  majority^  if  not 
all,  are  schooners  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  it  is 
certain  the  demand  for  their  services  mast  have 
enormously  increased  since  my  attention  was  last 
directed  to  their  '^  big  lettered  ^'  sails. 

July  16th. — 4.30   a.m.,   sailed   from  Dungeness 
Road;  wind  W.,  almost  calm.     8,  when  drifting 
Hsteru,  with  an  adverse  tide,  a  breeze  sprang  up 
from  W.S.W.,   which   gathered   strength   all   the 
forenoon,  until  it  became  very  fresh  with  a  trouble- 
some head  sea.     10,  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  fishing 
smacks,  bound  to  windward,  from  Rye  Harbour. 
In  bright  sunshine  and   clear  weather   the  scene 
was  interesting,  and  a  little  bit  stimulating,  as,  by 
the  constant  luffing  and  trimming  of  sheets,  it  was 
evident  that  all  within  a  reasonable  distance  were 
determined  to  have  a  go  at  the  stranger.     Though 
none  could  hold  a  better  wind,  two  or  three  of  the 
larjfe  cutters  gradually  forereached  the  "  Perseus  ^' 
by  sheer  weight  and  power,  while  the  othe«  s  dropped 
further  astern.     2.30  p.m.,  fetched  Hastings  pier; 
thence,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  an  adverse 
tide,  tacked  about  every  half  hour — guided  by  the 
clock  when  standing   off,  and  by  the  lead  when 
heading  inshore — and,  at  8.30,  in  a  roaring  breeze, 
without  which  no  way  could  be  made  against  tide, 
anchored  off  Eastbourne. 

An  account   of   the   day^s   proceedings,  domes- 
tically and  nautically,  which,  at  least  in  the  former 
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respect,  will  be  tolerably  representative  of  all  the 
others,  will,  perhaps,  here  not  be  out  of  places 
3.30  A.M.,  turned  out,  made  toilet,  and  tidied  cabin; 
4.30  got  under  way,  and  while  sailing  with  a  light 
breeze  towards  Dungeness  Point,  watching  course, 
and  checking  the  helro,  trimmed  and  lighted  stove, 
cleaned  down  and  tidied  on  deck ;  6.30,  early  cup 
of  tea ;  8.30,  substantial  breakfast — pint  of  cofEeci 
warm  bread,  bacon,  &c.,  &c.;  all  articles  used  at 
this,  and  at  all  other  meals,  being  immediately 
cleaned  and  stowed  away. 

At  this  time  the  breeze  sprang  up  from  W.S.W.^ 
and  a  turn  to  windward  of  nearly  30  miles  com- 
menced; 11.30,  wine  and  biscuits;  2.30  P.M.,  cold 
dinner,  with  pint  bottle  of  Bass;  6.30,  another 
substantial  meal,  with  pint  of  tea.  When,  in  my 
prefatory  remarks,  I  stated  that,  including  the 
long  business  of  preparing  and  stowing  away,  six 
hours  of  the  day  were  consumed  in  this  manner,  it 
is  clear  that,  where  rules  so  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  order  are  strictly  observed,  less  time 
could  not  suffice.  The  opportunities  chosen  for 
these  rather  long  absences  from  the  helm  were 
immediately  after  going  in  stays  and  when  standing 
off  the  land ;  during  which  time,  as  before  said,  bjr 
carefully  trimming  and  occasionally  checking  the 
helm,  the  boat  displayed  the  most  remarkable 
facility  for  sailing  herself  to  windward  I  have  evei^ 
observed  in  any  vessel. 

July  \&th» — Landed  at  noon  to  make  a  few  pur- 
chases,  post  letters,  &c.      The   day  having  been 
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exceedingly  fine,  barometer  30' 10^  and  the  night 
calm  and  warm^  I  fell  into  the  mistake  .of  believing 
that  Bammer  had  really  set  in  at  last,  and  took 
adyantasre  of  the  stormsail  being  thoroughly  dry 
to  stow  it  below  and  get  the  mainsail  on  deck  in  its 
place.  To  prevent  the  Inff  of  either  of  these  two 
sails  from  roaching  when  the  mainsheet  is  hauled 
aft  for  turning  to  windward,  and  the  strain  upon 
them  yery  great,  the  reef  cringles  in  the  sail  are 
bent  to  hoops  on  the  mast.  It  is  because  they  are 
working  lugs  tacked  to  the  heel  of  the  mast  like  a 
cutter's  yard  topsail,  that  this  arrangement  is 
necessary,  and  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  being 
^'bent  to  the  mast,*'  which,  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary,  or  dipping,  lug  would  be  incorrect,  and 
convey  a  wrong  impression.  To  shift  the  lug 
under  way  would  occupy  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  because  the  one  removed  would  be  made 
up  only  temporarily,  and  the  other  not  at  all.  But 
in  this  instance,  which  occupied  me  from  8.30  to 
11,  the  stormsail  had  to  be  uncovered,  unmade, 
unbent,  and  made  up  and  covered  again;  while 
the  mainsail — a  heavy  and  awkward  parcel  to  move 
out  of  its  confined  space  in  the  cabin  and  put  on 
deck — had  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  the  above. 

On  July  VJth  remarkably  heavy  thunderstorms 
broke  over  London  and  South  Devon,  of  which  I 
did  nofc  hear  until  three  days  later.  At  Eastbourne 
the  weather  was  cloudy  and  close,  with  a  light  air 
from  the  eastward,  thunder  occasionally  rumbling 
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in  the  distance^  and  the  barometer  30  degrees. 
2  p.M.^  got  under  way  and  reached  down  to  Beach j 
Head,  which  had  just  been  rounded  when  a  spank- 
ing breeze  from  N.E.  came  off  the  high  land,  bnt 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  breeze  faltered,  paffed 
faintly  from  the  northward,  and  then  dropped 
entirely.  6,  off  Seaford  Head,  a  light  breeze  sprang 
up  from  W.  S.  W.  The  breeze  gradually 
strengthened  until  it  blew  hard  from  W.S.W.,  with 
rain  and  a  fast  rising  sea.  9,  hove  too,  and  took 
two  reefs  down.  Midnight,  tacked  off  Brighton, 
and  shortly  afterwards  backed  the  jib  and  stood 
''  on  and  off,^^  without  losing  sight  of  the  lights  of 
the  town. 

July  16th, — Being  within  the  line  of  Channel 
traffic,  the  only  craft  of  which  I  had  to  keep  clear 
were  fishing  luggers,  carrying  a  bright  light, 
anchored  about  three  miles  and  upwards  from  the 
shore;  so  that,  apart  from  the  discomfort  which 
only  an  improvement  ia  the  weather  could  mitigate, 
the  night's  work  was  rendered  as  little  irksome  as 
circumstances  enabled  me  to  make  it — ^which  means 
that  1  had  a  good  supper  and  an  occasional  pipe, 
and,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to 
safety,  sat  aft,  to  be  pelted  as  little  as  possible. 
4.30  A.M.,  when  about  five  miles  out,  the  wind 
veered  to  the  westward  and  rain  ceased ;  let  draw 
the  jib,  and  stood  in  for  the  land.  6,  in  a  fresh 
breeze,  W.N.W.,  anchored  about  half  a  mile  west 
of  the  entrance  to  Shoreham.  After  the  duties  of 
the  morning  were  got  through,  I  made  sail. 
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Notwitlistanding,  the  weather  looked  so  fine,  that 
I  was  sorely  tempted  to  shake  the  reefs  out  of  the 
mainsail,  considering  the  large   amount  of  extra 
labour  it  wonld  have  occasioned  me,  it  was  fortunate 
they  were  retained,  siAce,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
wind  backed  to  W.S.W.,  and  became  so  extremely 
riolent  that,  after  tacking  to  the  southw:ard,  off 
Worthing,  at  1.80  p.m.,  I  backed  the  jib,  lowered 
the  mainsail  half  down,  and  hove  to  with  the  helm 
a-lee.     The  reason  for  so  doing  was  a  firm  convic- 
tion that,  with  the  barometer  steady  at  30  degrees, 
and  such  a  recent  blow  from  this  quarter,  it  was  a 
temporary    aberration    that    would    moderate    at 
sunset.     Shortly  before  this,  a  yawl  yacht  of  about 
8'toDS — ^apparently  of  Hampshire  build — which  was 
also  bound  to  the  westward,  passed  near  enough 
under  ray  stem  for  me  to  hear,  in  reply  to  my  hail, 
^'  Well  have  no  more  of  it !  "  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  a  few  other  small  craft  which  were 
anchored  S.E.  of  Worthing  pier.     At  the  time  it 
caused  me  astonishment  they  should  do  so ;  but  I 
have  since  learnt  that  there  is  a  grass  bank  there, 
which  has  the  effect  of  moderating  the  sea,  much 
in  the  same  way,  I  presume,  as  when  oil  is  poured 
on  the  surface. 

While  heading  off  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described,  I  had  dinner  and  a  pipe,  and  busied 
myself  in  various  ways;  but  as  hour  after  hour 
went  by,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fearful  night  out 
increased,  I  decided,  at  whatever  cost  of  inconveni- 
ence and  labour,  to  take  the  third  reef  down  and 
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make  a  determined  effort  to  gain  some  sort  of 
anchorage  on  the  Bognor  or  Selsea  shore.  The  sea 
was  terrible^  and  rendered  the  reefing  job  I  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  avoids  of  which  a  great  pavt 
had  to  be  done  sitting  or  kneeling  in  a  stream  <if 
water  on  the  deck^  protected  only  by  a  Sin.  raily 
difficnlt  beyond  imagination ;  £^nd  it  was  because 
experience  was  scarcely  needed  to  know  that  in  a 
bran  new  sail^  of  stout  canvas^  saturated  and  stiff 
as  millboard^  the  labour  required  to  take  the  third 
reef  neatly  and  effectively  would  be  severe,  I  waited 
until  no  alternative  remained  before  undertaking 
it.  Nevertheless,  when  it  was  mastered,  and  the 
sail,  with  the  assistance  of  watch-tackles,  set  like  a 
board,  the  boat  displayed  such  extraordinary  pow^ 
and  capability  that,  if  the  day  had  been  commencingy 
instead  of  drawing  to  a  close,  comparatively  the 
situation  would  have  been  viewed  with  indifference. 

In  three  hours  the  boat  had  gained  such  an  offing 
on  her  own  account  that,  to  my  surprise,  on  the 
first  board  to  leeward  she  made^  Littlehampton, 
where  I  tacked  and  stood  off  at  6  p.m.,  weather 
densely  cloudy,  and  raining  in  torrents.  There  was 
only  one  vessel  in  sight,  which  eventually  proved 
to  be  a  "  ketch"  I  had  seen  flaring  ont  of  Shore- 
ham  at  noon  with  topsail  and  everything  set,  but 
now,  faintly  visible  through  the  haze,  about  three 
miles  to  windward,  hammering  along  industriously 
under  double-reefed  mainsail,  reduced  foresail  and 
mizen,  and  the  storm  jib. 

Chilled  through  and  throught  by  wind  and  wet> 
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whioh  on  these  occasions  no  amount  of  clothing  or 
of  waterproofs  will  exclude^  the  necessity  of  having 
to  abandon  the  shelter  of  the  weather  coamings 
to  take  soundings  was  a  great  nuisance;  yet^ 
coQsequent  upon  the  darkness  and  haze  rendering 
anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  distance  from 
land  impossible^  together  with  a  wholesome  dread 
of  an  extensive  outlying  reef  called  Bognor  Hocks^ 
a  great  many  had  to  be  taken.  The  clouds  were  so 
dense,  that,  at  7.30,  the  chart  could  not  be  read  in 
the  cabin ;  nor  at  8— when  I  passed  the  ketch  like 
a  steamer,  weathering  and  fore-reaching  at  the 
same  time — could  the  course  be  ascertained 
without  difficulty  at  the  binnacle.  In  such  a 
dangeroas  vicinity,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  fury 
above  and  around,  the  little  daylight  that  remained 
was  far  too  valuable  to  waste  in  an  endeavout*  to 
procure  a  light,  even  if  the  dripping  wet  plight  I 
was  in  had  not  been  certain  to  render  the  attempt 
fruitless ;  so  I  held  on  the  tack  to  the  W.N.W. 
until  the  lead  warned  me  to  go  about,  stood  off 
again  into  three  fathoms,  low  water,  and  at  8.30 
lowered  the  mainsail  and  let  go  the  anchor  about 
24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bognor. 

After  the  jib  was  hauled  down  and  temporarily 
secured  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  starting,  the 
remainder  of  the  riding  warp  had  to  be  paid  out 
to  the  60-f  athom  parcelling.  While  this  was  being 
done,  a  simultaneous  heavy  plunge  and  shear 
dipped  the  bowsprit  under  the  warp,  which  in  its 
passage,    capsized    the  jib  into    the    water,    and 
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pinned  it  there.  At  the  same  time,  the  wind  lifted 
the  upper  part  of  the  mainsail  off  the  deck  and-—* 
owing  to  the  guys,  which  should  have  prevented  it> 
having  been  carried  away  by  pressure  of  the  main- 
yard  about  two  hours  before — swung  the  yard 
square  over  the  lee  side,  and  half  the  sail  with  it. 
At  the  first  attempt  my  efforts  to  get  it  aboard  were 
unavailing ;  so  I  retired  below  to  get  a  little  much- 
needed  refreshment,  and  think  what  course  to 
pursue ;  but  returned  almost  immediately,  resolved, 
at  any  cost  of  time  and  patience,  to  succeed.  Short 
as  was  the  interval  of  relaxation,  it  was  beneficinl. 
Little  by  little,  kneeling  on  every  haul  of  a  few 
inches  gained  against  the  power  of  the  wind,  the 
mainsail  was  eventually  secured  j  and  then  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  jib.  Fortunately  another 
deep  plunge — presumably  at  the  time  when  she 
straightened,  or  reversed  the  shear,  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  paying  out  the  second  30  fathoms  of 
the  riding  rope  too  hurriedly — had  passed  the  warp 
back  to  its  proper  side ;  so  that,  by  lying  half  out 
on  the  bowsprit — a  position  I  should  not  have 
chosen  if  any  other  had  been  consistent  with  safety, 
the  jib  was  gathered  up  and  lashed  with  a  long 
mainsail  tyer,  which  had  been  taken  out  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  work  as  effective  and 
expeditous  as  possible.  When  the  head  of  the  jib 
had  been  properly  secured  in  board,  and  th*»  mizen 
furled,  there  being,  happily,  nothing  more  to  do,  I 
retired  below,  having  left  the  drenched  water- 
proofs (?)  outside,  lighted  the  candle  lamp,  and  the 
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ttoye,  and,  when  the  reservoir  had  been  warmed, 
the  Cera  cabin  lantern,  nndr eased,  '^towelled'' 
vigorously,  and  put  on  dry  clothes.  As  to  have 
boiled  the  Cera  and  got  np  the  riding  light  would 
have  cost  me  an  extra  hour  and  another  drenching, 
I  threw  a  strong  light  into  the  steerage  and  on  the 
furled  white  sail  of  the  mizen,  drank  a  mug  of  hot 
tea  and,  in  a  semi-prepared  state  for  the  deck, 
snugged  between  the  blankets  at  midnight,  after 
thirty-six  hours  continuous  employment  as  severe 
as  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter. 

July  \9ih. — Though  for  some  time  the  roar  of 
the  wind,  the  rash  of  water,  and  the  tremendous 
tossing,  kept  me  awake,  I  was  fortunately  unable 
to  note  the  hour  the  storm  began  to  abate  ;  but  at 
6  A.M.  the  wind  had  veered  to  W.N.W.,  with  rifts 
in  the  clouds,  and  only  a  troublesome  short  sea. 
After  a  jolly  breakfast,  for  which  abstinence  since 
dinner  the  previous  day  had  left  ample  space,  a 
little  smack,  with  four  or  five  men  in  her,  came 
dodging  round  with  all  sorts  of  suggestions  for  my 
benefit,  if  I  would  only  consent  to  receive  some  of 
them  on  board,  but  their  offers  of  assistance  were 
declined. 

As  the  "  Perseus  "  had  not  been  pumped  since  her 
arrival  at  Eastbourne,  it  astonished  me  exceedingly, 
after  such  a  heavy  turn  to  windward,  and  so  much 
rain,  to  find  that  the  water  (as  after  the  gale  in  the 
Downs)  only  amounted  to  the  small  quantity  of 
forty  gallons,  or  less  than,  through  inadvertence, 
might  easily  be  shipped  from  a  single  green  sea. 
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Undoubtedly,  this  satisfactory  result  is  due  to  the 
protection  afforded  the  open  waist  and  steerage  by 
the  high  side  she  presents  to  the  sea  when  heeling 
over ;  so  that  the  harder  it  blows  the  greater  is  the 
tendency  of  the  spray  and  rain  to  fly  over  to  lee- 
ward without  falling  inboard. 

After  dinner,  and  when  it  suited  me,  I  set  the 
mizen  and  jib,  to  assist  in  getting  the  anchor 
reached,  close  hauled,  down  to  Selsea,  and  at  5  p.m. 
anchored  off  the  village,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore. 

Sailing,  close  hauled,  in  moderate  weather,  the 
helmsman  looks  to  windward  almost  exclusively,  and, 
therefore,  sees  very  little  of  the  water  on  the  lee 
Bide.  Bat,  in  bad  weather,  when  the  vessel  is 
heeling  gunwale  down,  his  eyes,  when  not  on  the 
compass,  are  perforce  directed  to  the  lee  side,  and 
the  boiling  sea,  between  which  and  his  sight- 
nothing  then  interposes.  In  these  circumstances 
three-fourths  of  the  steering  is  conducted  by  sound 
and  feeling,  and  not  by  sight ;  in  fact,  by  means 
that  no  amount  of  literary  or  oral  instruction  can 
possibly  convey  to  another.  If  instruction  on  such 
a  conmion  sense  point  could  be  needed  by  anyone 
who  contemplated  taking  the  helm  in  stormy 
weather,  it  would  be  a  recommendation  never  to 
allow  his  ears  to  be  closed  by  the  lugs  of  a  sou'- 
wester, or  by  any  other  form  of  covering ;  since, 
when,  by  reason  of  darkness  or  violence,  one  is 
unable  to  keep  a  continuous  look-out  to  windward, 
the  approach  of  a  breaking  sea,  at  a  distance  which 
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affurds  ample  tdme  to  take  precautions,  is  as  often 
detected  by  its  noisy  sarf  as  by  sight.     Similarly^ 
when  already  hard  pressed  by  wind,  anyone  with 
his  ears  open  and  on  the  alert  will  luff  nearer,  and 
infinitesimally  nearer — even  to  the  extent  of  throw- 
ing some  of  its  power  out  of  the   sail  by  gentle 
liftiDg — just   in   proportion    as   its  sound   in    the 
rigging  attains  a  higher  tone  or  key.     The  objects 
of  this  manipulation  being,  to  hold  on  through  the 
exceptional  puffs   that,  during  a   gale,  invariably 
accompany  a  densely  clouded  sky,  without  unneces- 
sarily reducing  canvas,  and,   while  counteracting 
the  tendency  to  heel  excessively,  to  keep  the  vessel 
sailing  at  her  best,  and  under   fullest  command. 
The  reason  for  keeping  her  thus  strictly  in  hand 
is,  that  at  a  mementos  notice  she  may  be  brought 
head  on  to  a  breaking  sea,  and  filled  off  again  with 
but  little  loss  of  way ;  or,  if  the  increase  of  wind 
should  not  prove  temporary,  be  put  in  stays,  which 
will  enable  the  mainsail   to    be    eased   down,   or 
lowered  entirely,  while  she  is  rounding,  and  the  jib 
to  be  thrown  aback  without  handling  the  sheets 
consequently,  with  least  trouble  or  loss  of  time. 

July  2\8t. — ^Wind  W.S.W.,  a  nice  breeze,  and 
very  fine.  1  p.m.,  sailed  from  Selsea  at  high  water, 
and  tacked  out  between  the  Mixou  Bocks  and  the 
Bill ;  made  two  loug  boards,  and  at  5.45,  having 
tacked  west  of  Ryde  Pier,  was  able  to  lay  a  straight 
course  for  East  Oowes  Point,  which,  under  occa-^ 
sional  supervision,  the  boat  was  able  to  accomplish 
by  herself.     Meanwhile,  I  boiled  two  small  lobsters 
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tliat  one  of  my  visitors  of  the  previous  day  tossed 
on  board  while  saUing  past,  and  good-naturedly 
asked  me  to  accept ;  had  as  good  a  tea  as  one  could 
i«rish  to  sit  down  to ;  cleared  all  awav  in  time  to 
make  a  series  of  short  tacks  against  a  strong 
current  into  Oowes  Koads^  and  at  8.30  anchored  on 
the  edge  of  Cowes  Spit. 

July  24^A.. — ^Wind  W.S.W.,  strong  breeze  and 
fine.  3.30  p.m.,  got  underway,  and  had  a  difficulty 
with  the  anchor,  which  came  up  yery  foul,  with 
turns  of  the  chain  and  a  mass  of  coarse  seaweed. 
Hurried  by  the  tide  into  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
yachts  in  the  outer  road,  I  had  to  control  her  drift 
in  a  rough  sea,  ahead  of  one  and  astern  of  another 
— fii^st  by  the  jib  alone,  and  then  by  the  jib  and 
mizen  combined,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
required — and  was  unable  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  mainsail  until  arrival  at  the  Lepe  Buoy. 
Thence,  it  was  a  smart  turn  to  windward,  with  a 
reef  down,  to  Totland  Bay,  where,  at  7.30,  the 
anchor  was  let  go  for  the  night.  In  moderate 
weather,  pleasant  and  comfortable  anchorage  will 
be  found  here,  out  of  the  strength  of  the  Needles 
Channel  tide. 

July  25^A. — Among  the  repairs  that  are  con- 
stantly requiring  attention,  the  bower  warp  had  to 
be  cut  and  spliced,  consequent  upon  damage  to 
oue  of  the  strands  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  which 
had  been  detected  by  the  sharp  eyes  of  a  Selsea 
fisherman.  Though  the  injury  was  too  slight  to 
attract  the  attention  of  less  keen  eyes,  I  shifted  the 
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80  fathoms  parcelling  instantly^  and  did  not  again 
ride  to  the  warp  in  open  sea  until  it  was  placed 
beyond  suspicion.  A  four  strand  bass  warp^  on 
which  one's  safety  may  depend^  cannot  be  spliced 
in  a  moment^  as  the  strands  require  to  be  whipped^ 
and  great  care  taken  that  it  does  not  unlay  itself 
daring  the  operation.  3.30  p.m.^  sailed  from 
Totland^  with  a  reef  down,  wind  W.,  fresh  and  fine. 
Had  a  strong  tarn  to  windward,  and,  at  8.30, 
anchored  in  Swanage  Bay.  Remained  over 
Monday,  the  28th  ;  weather  variable,  with  smooth 
water  in  bay,  bat  mostly  stormy  and  rough  at  sea. 
Jtdy  29th. — 7.30  a.m.,  sailed  from  Swanage,  under 
whole  mainsail,  wind  variable  between  W.  by  S. 
and  W.  by  N.,  a  moderate  breeze  and  fine.  11.30, 
log  10,  S.S.W.  of  Anvil  Point,  went  about  and 
headed  N.N.W.  seventeen  miles  to  Portland  Bill. 
3.30  P.M.,  in  a  roughish  sea,  three  miles  W.S.W.  of 
the  Bill,  re-set  log.  I  had  not  found  it  necessary 
to  put  on  waterproofs,  but,  just  when  the  Race  was 
supposed  to  be  cleared,  a  massive  spray  came  over 
that  soused  me  handsomely,  and  rendered  my 
working  suit  uncomfortable  for  the  rest  of  the  day^ 
5,  having  to  bring  out  and  fix  the  aide-light  screens, 
prepare  Cera  for  the  lamps,  and  get  tea,  besides 
attending  to  a  score  of  other  matters  it  would  be 
useless  to  describe,  I  backed  the  jib  moderately, 
trimmed  the  helm  according  to  requirement,  and, 
as  on  similar  occasions  when  there  was  nothing  of 
which  notice  need  be  taken  in  sight,  trusted  the 
(intelligent)  boat  to  make  a  good  weatherly  coarse 
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by  herself.     At  tlie  same'  time^  it  mast  be  clearly 

understood  that  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  was 

my  supervision  withdrawn  for  periods  sufficiently 

long  to  permit  any  failure  of  duty  to  her  owner. 

About  this  time  I  met  a  small  yacht  with  fiye  or  six 

bands  on  boards  which  I  believed  had  passed  me 

under  a  great  spread  of  sail  early  in  the  morning, 

running  back  to  Portland.     And  they  were  right  \ 

for,  with  half-a-dozen  jostling  each  other  in  a  craft 

not  much  larger  than  my  own,  and  night  coming 

on,  the  confusion  that  must  have  ensued  later  in 

the  evening,  I,  for  one,  would  not  willingly  have 

consented  to  share.     8.30,  took  a  reef  down,  wind 

W.  by  S.,  freshening  ominously.     The  moon,  then 

nearly  full,  was  surrounded  by  a  halo,  while  the 

cirro-stratus    (or    fish    clouds) ,  and   cirrus,  -in  its 

neighbourhood,    were    also    tinged    with    colour  j 

indicating  a  gale  that,  at  first,  I  thought  there  was 

a  chance  might  be  postponed  till  next  day ;    hut 

which  the  appearance  of  low  and  fast  flying  scud, 

before    another    hour    had     passed,    conclusively 

settled  to  be  near  at  hand. 

July  30^7i. — 12.30  a.m.,  in  thick  weather  and  a 
driving  rain,  sighted  the  Bed  Light  of  Lyme  Regis, 
and,  at  one,  put  about  in  haste,  being  startled  by 
the  loom  of  high  land.  Whether  at  the  distance  of 
more  or  less  than  a  mile,  it  was  not  desirable  to 
waste  time  in  taking  soundings  on  a  lee  shore  to 
ascertain,  as  the  wind  was  increasing,  and  the  sea 
becoming  heavier  every  minute.  When  round,  with 
the  jib  aback,  the  second  reef  taken  down,  and  the 
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mainsail  again  trimmed  to  my  satisfaction^  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  being  several  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  Channel  traffic^  to  allow  the 
''  Persens"  to  make  an  offing  for  herself^  and  forth- 
with commenced  my  term  of  release  from  constant 
attendance  at  the  helm^  by  having  supper  and  a 
pipe. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  sprays  that  r*ame 
ab<iard^  the  side»lights — which  were  fixed  by 
thumbscrews  to  the  inner  side  of  the  gunwale  at 
the  quarters — ^burned  with  great  power  and 
brilliancy,  the  effect  of  their  red  and  green  rays  on 
the  foaming  sea  alongside  and  ahead  being 
exceedingly  pretty. 

4  A.M.,  having  resumed  the  hateful  waterproofs,  I 
settled  down  to  business,  and  continued  the  course 
she  had  been  making  for  herself  until  5.30,  at 
which  time  the  position  was  about  twelve  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Lime,  when  the  wind  backed  a  couple 
of  points  to  S.W.  by  S.,  and  enabled  an  advan- 
tageous tack  to  be  made  to  W.N.W.  for  several 
hoars.  Though  somewhat  favourable  to  the  course, 
the  result,  which  invariably  attends  a  backing 
wind  in  bad  weather,  was  an  increase  of  violence 
that  caused  me  to  regret  the  third  reef  had  not 
been  taken  down  at  the  same  time  as  the  second, 
off  Lime ;  but  which,  so  long  as  its  necessity  could 
be  fought  off  by  sailing  extremely  "  fine  "  (luffing), 
was  an  extra  bit  of  hard  labour,  in  which  it  was 
not  to  my  interest,  either  in  point  of  speed,  or 
fatigue,   now    to   engage.       Notwithstanding   the 
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drenching  torrents  of  spray  and  rain,  the  violence 
of  the  motion,  and  the  efforts  that  were  needful  to 
maintain  my  position  at  the  helm,  between  six  and 
seven,    I   had  to   contend  with   a  fitf id  attack   of 
somnolency — a  complaint  well  known    to  me  by 
experience,  and  from  which,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion  extends,  seamen  who  have  been  up  all  night 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  exempt  at  some  early  hour  of  the 
morning.     Strange  to  say,   while    making  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  retain  consciousness,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  motion,  cannot  be  lost  for  Ibnger 
intervals   of   time  than  the  vessel  happens   to  be 
nearly  on  an  even  keel,  my  instinctive  appreciation 
of   the   surrounding    circumstances  and  sense    of 
hearing  were  suflBciently  acute  to  enable  me  to  luff 
in  time  to  meet  every  comber  that  threatened  to 
come    aboard,   and,  without  materially  diminished 
speed,  fall  off  again  on  the  course  when  the  crisis 
had   passed.     With  me,   the   attack   usually  lasts 
about  forty-five  minutes,  and  does  not  return  till  a 
late    hour    of    the    night,  or   early  the   following 
morning. 

When  I  started  on  the  W.N.W.  course  at  5.30 
there  were  three  schooners  on  the  same  tack,  of 
which  the  nearest  was  more  than  a  mile  to  wind- 
ward. I  had  too  much  sea  to  contend  with  to  dare 
to  give  the  Perseus  full  play,  but  gradually  drew 
into  line  with  them,  and  eventually  passed  on  to 
their  weather  side.  Occasionally,  a  sea  that  was 
doubtful,  but  not  threatening  enough  to  require 
special  precautions  to  be  taken,  had  its  equilibrium 
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destroyed  by  the  Perseus,  with  the  curious  result 
that,  when  issuing  in  massive  foam  from  her  lee 
side^  a  small  head  welled  up  into  the  foot  of  the 
mainsail^  and,  with  a  loud  thud,  drenched  me  at  the 
helm  on  my  least  protected  side,  like  a  fort  attacked 
in  the  rear.  It  was  a  slight  penalty  for  '^  carrying 
on,**  which,  in  a  boat  less  completely  protected  by 
a  waterway  and  an  inner  coaming,  I  should  have 
thought  it  undesirable  to  endure  for  a  moment. 

7  A.M.,  hauled  the  jib  sheet  to  windward,  and 
partially  hove  to,  with  helm  amidships.  The  effect 
of  this  on  a  vessel  that  carries  a  weather  helm  is  to 
deaden  her  way,  and  keep  the  mainsail  on  the  verge 
of  lifting,  without  the  possibility  of  putting  herself 
in  stays.  When  standing  off  from  Lyme  Regis,  I 
gave  her  sufficient  weather  helm  to  insure  a  fair 
speed  being  maintained  ;  but,  since  then,  the  sea 
had  become  so  much  heavier  that  to  have  allowed 
her  to  gather  way,  except  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  would  have  been  unsafe.  Under  these 
circumstances,  by  the  exercise  of  more  than  usual 
vigilance  and  care,  I  was  able  to  perform  the 
morning  duties,  beginning  with  the  standard  cup  of 
tea,  followed,  when  ready,  by  an  excellent  break- 
fast, and  got  all  cleared  away  by  10.  During  this 
time  her  advance  was  about  two  knots  per  hour,  on 
the  most  weatherly  course  that  could  be  made.  In 
all  this  there  was  no  loss  of  time,  but  great  gain ; 
for,  without  proper  meals — as  well  as  without 
sleep— -how  could  the  work  proceed  !  10.30,  rain 
ceased,  and  weather  became  clear,  which  afforded 
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me  a  charming  view  of  all  the  east  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, and,  to  my  pleased  astonishment— not  having 
ventured  to  anticipate  such  a  favourable  landfall — 
showed  Teignmouth  only  about  six  miles  ahead. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  brief  lull  and  a  gleam  of  hot 
sunshine  induced  me  to  shake  out  the  reefs,  which 
had  scarcely  been  done  when,  but  for  the  smoothing 
of  the  sea  as  the  weather  shore  was  approached, 
they  woidd  have  had  to  be  taken  in  again.  The 
result  was  a  fine  bit  oi  sailing  that  kept  me  at  the 
helm  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  which,  after  a  tack 
off  Teignmouth,  and  another  off  Babbacombe, 
finished  at  1.30  p.m.  in  a  beautifully  wooded  little 
bay  (unnamed  on  the  chart),  situated  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Hope^s  Nose,  and  between  it  and 
Ansty^s  Cove.  I  cannot  say  how  supremely  delight- 
ful it  was  to  get  into  smooth  water  on  such  a 
picturesque  and  beautiful  shore.  Work  there  was 
of  course,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  on  an  even  keel,  at 
leisure,  and  not  to  order,  or  under  compulsion.  My 
intention  had  been  to  anchor  off  Babbacombe,  but 
as  the  number  of  boats  out  indicated  an  excursionist 
invasion,  however  tired  and  hungry,  I  preferred  to 
pass  on. 

July  ZXai, — South-westerly  gale  and  a  deluge  of 
rain  until  2  p.m.,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west- 
ward and  became  less  violent.  Night  fine ;  wind 
W.  strong. 

Aucj,  \8i. — 4  P.M.,  under  way  with  a  fine  whole 
sail  breeze  from  W.  by  S. ;  looked  into  the  outer 
harbour  of  Brixham  to  see  what  it  is  like,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Dartmouth.  8  p.m.^  wind  light ;  anchored 
in  the  Range^  being  nnable  to  enter  against  tide. 
Night  fine. 

Aug.  2nd.—^  a.u.,  had  great  dilBSculty  with  the 
riding  rope,  which  had  probably  fouled  a  rock,  but 
eventually  got  it  in  with  a  tackle.  Six,  anchored 
off  One  Gun  Point,  Warfleet  Cove — having,  with 
the  exception  of  the  call  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
kept  the  sea  since  leaving  home  on  the  6tli  ult. 

Aug,  3rd. — Passed  a  delightfully  quiet  Sunday. 
Weather  warm  and  fine. 

Aug.  4th. — ^Took  advantage  of  a  fine  quiet  day  to 
rub  down  and  varnish. 

Aug.  oth. — 5  P.M.,  sailed  from  Dartmouth  against 
tide  with  a  nice  westerly  breeze,  and  at  8.30 
anchored  in  Start  Bay,  which,  while  the  wind 
remains  anywhere  in  that  quarter,  I  consider  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  anchorages  in  the  kingdom. 
Night  fine,  barometer  30.20. 

Aug.  6th. — 3.30  p.m.,  got  under  way,  with  a  fine 
whole  sail  breeze,  N.W.,  and  fortunately  smooth 
water ;  as,  at  4.40 — notwithstanding  the  chart  had 
that  instant  been  consulted — ^when  heading  W.  for 
Prawle  Point,  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
cables  outside  the  Start  Rocks,  I  ran  with  great 
violence  on  a  rock,  then  about  twelve  inches  below 
the  surface,  but  which  is  said  to  be  awash  at  low 
water  springs.  Very  shortly  after  striking,  the 
Perseus  swung  with  her  head  to  the  northward  and 
threw  the  jib  aback — ^a  movement  I  attempted  to 
assist  by  bearing  her  head  off  with  a  spar  ;  but 
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failing  to  make  any  impression  on  her  in  that 
manner  I  went  aft  and  eased  the  mainsheet^  when 
she  slid  off  and^  the  breeze  being  strongs  immedi- 
ately gathered  sufficient  way  to  enable  me  to  wear 
her  short  round  and  start  afresh  on  an  amended 
course.  The  time  spent  in  this  untoward  perform- 
ance could  not  have  been  long,  as  on  resuming  the 
course  I  found  myself  under  the  lee  of  a  sloop  bound 
to  Plymouth,  which  had  been  following  precisely 
in  my  wake  until  some  fishermen  shouted,  '^  The 
yacht  ahead  of  you  has  struck/'  While  passing 
through  his  lee,  and  eventually  on  to  his  weather 
bow — which  seemed  to  occasion  some  astonishment 
— I  asked  the  master,  "  Did  you  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  rock  ?''  To  which  he  replied,  *^  Yes  ! '' 
But  I  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  Perseus  had  only 
grazed  it  and  passed  on  he  would  have  learnt  more 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  privileged  to  know 
concerning  it. 

From  Prawle  Point  to  the  exceedingly  picturesque 
harbour  of  Salcombe  the  wind  was  "on  end;'' 
likewise,  through  the  narrow,  rocky  entrance,  and 
up  to  the  town,  where  I  anchored  at  7.30.  Though, 
after  the  bar  was  crossed,  the  navigation  required 
anxious  attention,  being  rendered  all  the  more 
troublesome  to  a  stranger  by  the  eddying  gusts 
from  the  cliffs,  the  little  turn  to  windward  in  sun- 
shine and  smooth  water,  enlivened  by  numerous 
sailing  boats,  was  a  charming  finish  up  to  what 
might  have  been  a  rather  too  eventful  day. 

Aiig,  7th. — Laid  the  "  Perseus"  ashore,  to  ascertain 
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if  any  injarj  had  been  received^  and  observed  that^ 
for  aboat  twelve  inches  upwards  from  the  iron  band^ 
the  stem  was  rather  deeply  indented  and  raggedy 
proving  coDclosively  that^  if  the  band  had  not  been 
tamed  up  at  the  forefoot,  the  injury  mnst  have  been 
far  more  severe. 

Aug.  9<fc. — Wind  E.N.E.,  very  strong,  and  fine. 
1.30  P.M.,  sailed  from  Salcombewith  one  reef  down^ 
when  at  least  there  should  have  been  two.  Though 
between  Bolt  Head — ^two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town 
— and  Bolt  Tail,  only  four  miles  had  to  be  covered, 
I  made  an  offing  of  more  than  a  mile  to  procure 
a  steadier  wind  than  prevailed  along  the  base  of 
the  lofty  cliffs,  where  violent  gybes  without  notice 
were  certain  to  have  occurred.  As  it  was  my  fii*8t 
experience  in  the  ^'  Perseus  **  of  a  hard  run  before 
wind  and  sea,  and  was  a  bit  of  accidental  carrying 
on  that  would  not  have  been  indulged  in  if  the 
force  of  wind  outside  the  shelter  of  the  Salcombe 
hills  had  been  ascertainable  beforehand,  I  greatly 
desired  to  test  her  speed  by  the  patent  log — which 
by  mere  guess-work  I  assessed  at  8  knots ;  but, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  avoiding  a  broach-to, 
found  it  impossible  to  divert  my  attention  from  the 
helm  for  an  instant,  and  therefore  was  unable  to 
do  so.  However  harmless  on  a  wind,  to  leave  the 
helm  when  running  under  a  press  of  sail  is  verj 
dangerous.  2.45,  hauled  aft  sheets,  and  luffed 
round  the  Bolt  Tail — a  very  picturesque  and  highly- 
coloured  headland,  red  predominating,  honeycombed 
with  large  caverns  and  extensive  fissures,  it  would 
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have  delighted  me  to  explore.  The  wind  being  off 
shore  in  Bigbury  Bay,  and  the  sea  smooth,  I  hove 
to  for  dinner,  jogged  about  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  at  5,  anchored  in  a  small  roadstead  north  of 
Borough  Island — one  of  the  dullest  spots  that  can 
i«rell  be  conceived.  The  reason  for  anchoring  there 
was  that  the  chief  object  of  the  visit  to  Devonshire 
w^as  to  inspect  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  that  it 
'was  a  central  point  from  which  to  start.  7  p.m., 
Tvhen  tea  was  nearly  ready,  it  blew  so  hard  from 
the  eastward,  and  the  barometer  was  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  I  paid  out  the  bower  rope  to  60.  While 
this  was  being  done,  a  flash  of  lightning  and  pre- 
mature darkness  warned  me  that  severe  weather 
was  at  hand ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  know  if 
the  off  shore  wind  would  stand,  I  close-reefed  the 
mainsail  and  covered  it  again — the  motive  for 
coveriug  being  not  only  to  keep  ic  clean,  but 
preserve  it  in  lighter  condition  for  handling.  This 
heavy  work  was  scarcely  out  of  hand  when  the  rain 
began  to  descend,and,  just  because  there  was  a  sense 
of  preparedness,  and  a  feeling  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done,  I  was  able  to  sit  down,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  comfort,  and  make  a  hearty  meal, 
though  the  din  outside  was  fearful.  The  electric 
storm  came  from  the  east,  and,  as  there  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  change,  I  could  turn  in  at  the  usual 
hour  without  fear  of  being  disturbed.  The  baro- 
meter fell  two-tenths,  to  29*80. 

Aug.   1 0^//.. — Morning  fine,  wind B.S.B.,  gradually 
veering  S.,  at  which  point  it  fell  calm  till  10.30, 
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when   a  light  breeze   sprang  up  from  S.W.      11^ 
hoisted  the  dinghy  ont^  rowed  round  the  bay  to 
find  a  proper  landing-place,  and  eventually  beached 
with  the  assistance  of  the   coastguard;    but    the 
breeze  was  so  evidently  freshening  that  I  was  ill  at 
ease^  and^  judging  that  not  a  moment  should  be 
lost,  hastened  back  to  the  beach,   and^  with  the 
flame  efficient  assistance  in  launching  as  in  landings 
contrived,  by  dint  of  hard  pulling,  to  get  back  to  the 
'*  Perseus."     Having  stowed  the  little  boat  below, 
my  first  idea  was  to  have  dinner ;  but  the  sea  was 
rising  fast,  and  the  weather  so  thoroughly  out  of 
gear,  that,  at  1.30  p.m.,  I  decided  to  get  under  way 
inmiediately,  with  one  reef  down,  and  dine  in  peace 
—freed   from  the  anxiety   of  a  lee   shore — ^while 
heading    in    the    direction    of    Plymouth.     Long 
before  reaching  there  the  weather  became  densely 
cloudy  and  hazy,  and  the  sea,  though  neither  violent 
nor  surfy,  heavier  than  any  I  had  yet  seen ;  warning, 
unmistakably,  of  the  near   approach   of  a   south- 
westerly gale.     Being  well  to  windward,  I  made 
for  the  western  entrance  to  the  Sound,  for  which 
several  coasters  and  foreigners  were  also  running, 
and,  at  6,  anchored  in  a  clear  berth  uoder  lee  of 
the  breakwater  at  the  western  (or  lighthousn)  end. 
9  P.M.,   paid  out  bower  warp  to  60 ;  wind  S.W., 
blowing   hard,   with   rain ;     barometer    29*75    P. 
When  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  sea  on  the  break- 
water, and  saw  the  great  sheets  of  foam  tumbling 
6ver  its   lee   dide,   it   contributed  not   a  little  to 
the   enjoyment   of   the   meditative   pipe   to  know 
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I   hnd    cleared   out   of    Borough   Island  Boad   in 
good  time. 

Aug.  \^th, — In  the  vain  hope  that  the  weather 
might  become  more  favourable,  and  permit  me  to 
return  to  the  coast  from  which  I  had  been  driven 
by  the  S.W.  wind,  I  remained  till  the  morning 
of  this  day,  and  then  decided  to  make  towards 
home.  For  the  convenience  of  the  authorities,  who 
had  been  ^^  sweeping  "  for  the  dropped  moorings 
of  a  Government  vessel,  my  anchorage  had  been 
shifted  to  a  position  from  which,  in  the  then  state 
of  wind  and  tide,  it  was  dangerous  for  me  to 
attempt  to  get  underway.  Thus  awkwardly  cir- 
cumstanced, through  no  fault  of  mine,  I  requested 
the  assistance  of  a  boat's  crew  to  tow  me  cmt, 
which  was  at  once  considerately  and  kindly  granted. 
Notwithstanding  the  men  removed  much  mud  from 
the  warp  and  the  anchor  before  leaving  me,  their 
condition  was  so  unsatisfactory  that,  out  of  regard 
for  my  white  canvas,  I  hove-to  in  the  Sound, 
cleaned  them  thoroughly  by  hand,  towed  the  warps 
overboard,  and  after  they  were  stowed  had  to  finish 
up  with  a  general  wash  down.  This  is  but  one 
instance  out  of  the  many  of  the  extra  or  unforeseen 
work  that  irom  one  cause  or  another  was  pretty 
constantly  recurring.  11.30,  cleared  the  break- 
water, with  one  reef  down,  wind  W.,  squally. 
1.30  P.M.,  being  unable  to  quit  the  helm  for  more 
than  a  minute  at  a  time,  I  brought  everything  aft 
by  degrees,  rigged  up  a  table  on  the  grating  seats, 
and  had  dinner  there.     Though  in  some  respects 
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more  tronblesome  than  dining  below^  it  i^as 
a  highly  satisfactory  performance.  3.30^  off 
Bolt  Head,  had  a  miserably  cold  and  heavy 
shower,  that  would  have  been  less  unpleasant  if  it 
had  come  after  the  sails  were  furled.  4,  anchored 
in  Salcombe. 

While  lying  here  on  the  14th  and  15th,  the 
weather  at  the  time  being  extremely  bad,  three 
large  torpedo  boats  came  in  for  shelter. 

Aug,  \Qih. — Wind  W.,  blowing  hard.  6.30  a.m., 
sailed  from  Salcombe  with  only  one  reef  down — 
the  least  sail  with  which  I  could  hope  to  get 
safely  down  to  Bolt  Head,  owing  to  the  heavy 
swell  on  the  rocky  shore  to  leeward,  and  to  the 
eddying  gusts,  alternated  with  calms,  which  in 
we-terly  winds  prevail  about  the  entrance.  The 
greatest  inconvenience  that  attends  leaving  the 
harbour  of  Salcombe  in  bad  weather,  and  which 
is  not  felt  when  quitting  the  extensive  harbours  of 
Plymouth  and  Falmouth,  is  that  from  the  moment 
the  anchor  is  weighed  the  navigation  demands  such 
careful  and  close  attention  that  it  is  impossible  to 
coil  down  or  get  into  proper  order  before  being 
hurried  into  a  heavy  sea.  Immediately  the  line 
of  broken  water,  occasioned  by  the  clashing  of 
the  currents,  is  passed  the  sea  becomes  tremendous. 
Simultaneously  with  the  crossing  of  this  line,  the 
paitial  protection  hitherto  afforded  by  the  clifis 
ceases,  and  the  full  force  of  the  wind  is  encountered. 
Whereas,  up  to  this  point,  the  "Perseus^'  would  not 
have  been  under  proper  command  with  less  canvas 
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than  a  single  reef,  she  was  suddenly  overpowered 
to  an  extent  that  necessitated  the  mainsail  being 
lowered  half  down,  as  for  a  heavy  squall :  and, 
when  a  fair  offing  to  windward  of  the  surfing  tide 
line  (which  is  dangerous  to  small  craft)  had  been 
gained,  I  bore  up,  dead  before  the  wind,  for  Start 
Point.  It  has  been  said  that  the  sea  off  Plymouth, 
on  the  10th,  though  by  no  means  the  roughest, 
was  the  heaviest  that  had  been  encountered — ^but 
it  was  a  bagatelle  compared  to  this.  Two  or  three 
tinaes  she  gybed  awkwardly,  when  being,  as  it 
w^ere,  hurled  along  by  the  high  following  sea ;  and 
once  shipped  a  lump  over  the  quarter,  which, 
though  it  seemed  rather  much  at  the  time,  on 
pumping  out  at  Dartmouth,  proved  to  have  been  of 
no  consequence  at  all.  8.15,  rounded  the  Start, 
and  expected  to  find  mor^  moderate  weather ;  but, 
on  coming  to  the  wind,  it  seemed  to  be  more 
furious  than  before,  and  converted  the  white  tops 
of  the  sea  into  spoondrif t.  OfE  Beesands  Cellars,  in 
the  central  bight  of  Start  Bay,  I  hove-to  for  awhile, 
tied  up  the  second  reef,  and  hoisted  the  sail  '^•nly 
sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  work  clear  overhead. 
Three  reefs,  smartly  set,  would  have  been  an 
improvement;  but,  having  the  protection  of  a 
weather  shore,  with  port  in  sight,  for  the  reason 
before  stated,  my  hands  were  not  disposed  to  the 
extra  work  it  would  have  entailed. 

On  arrival  at  Dartmouth  Harbour,  from  which 
the  tide  was  setting  out  strongly,  I  made  several 
attempts    to    pass    St.    Petrox    Castle.       2   p.m.. 
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sacceeded  in  turning  up  to  Warfleet  Cove,  and^  at 
3|  had  a  grand  breakfast. 

Remained  in  Dartmouth  four  days,  and  passed 
H  pleasajit  quiet  time. 

Aug,  iOth. — Had  to  get  two  anchors  in;  the 
bower  with  30  fathoms  of  chain,  and  the  kedge  with 
32  fathoms  of  rope.  Where  the  dinghy  is  too  small 
for  anchor  work,  my  plan — especially,  as  in  this 
instance,  when  the  chain  will  probably  be  muddy 
— is  to  slacken  the  kedge  warp  as  required  and 
take  up  the  bower  first ;  then  shorten  in  the  kedge, 
and  ride  to  it.  while  the  canvas  is  being  prepared. 
4.30  P.M.,  sailed  from  Dartmouth,  against  tide ; 
wind  W.,  weather  looking  stormy.  7,  anchored  to 
the  westward  of  Brixham,  in  Tor  Bay ;  night  tine, 
and  quiet. 

Aug.  21  »^. — 7.30  A.M.,  under  way  with  a  reef 
down.  8,  cleared  Berry  Head,  and  set  log.  11, 
wind  W.,  light,  with  a  tiresome  swell  which  caused 
much  chafing  of  gear.  About  twenty  miles  from 
land,  fell  in  with  the  largest  flight  of  gannet  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  English  Channel.  4.15  p.m., 
rounded  Portland  Bill,  against  tide;  wind  S.W., 
strong  and  cloudy,  sea  rough  and  racy,  until  the 
shelter  of  Grove  Point  was  gained.  Under  lee  of 
the  high  land,  the  wind  came  off  in  whizzing  gusts 
that  were  exceedingly  troublesome  to  deal  with, 
followed,  in  turn,  by  a  roaring  breeze  inside  the 
breakwater-heads,  as  much  as  the  "  Perseus  ^^  could 
stand  up  to,  against  which,  sailing  in  her  best  style, 
I  beat  up,  through  a  fleet  of  men-of-war,  to  the 
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weather  shore  of  Portland  Roads,  and  anchored 
at  6.15.     Night,  blew  hard  from  S.W.,  with  rain. 

Aug,  22nd.  —  Wind  W.N.W.,  fresh  and  fine. 
10.30  A.M.,  with  a  reef  down,  weighed  anchor,  by 
a  method  [  habitually  resorted  to  when  the  wind 
was  too  strong  to  enable  the  riding  rope  (or  chain) 
to  be  got  in  by  hand,  viz.,  by  '^  sailing^'  it  out  of 
the  ground.  (At  sea,  I  use  rope;  and  in  river 
harbours,  like  Dartmouth,  &c.,  chain.)  On  this 
occasion,  besides  the  strength  of  wind  and  the 
large  scope  to  be  got  in,  there  was  the  additional 
reason,  that  hulks  and  other  vessels  were  anchored 
under  my  lee,  of  which  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  fall  foul,  if,  during  the  process  of  shortening  in 
by  direct  hauling,  the  anchor  had  prematurely 
begun  to  come  home.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  set  the  mainsail,  carried  the  steering  lif>es 
forward  to  be  within  easy  reach,  and  forthwith 
commenced  a  series  of  gradually  shortening  boards 
to  windward,  which,  I  trust,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  manoeuvre  will  sufficiently  explain. 
(For  cutters  and  yawls,  the  jib  is  a  necessity ;  but 
the  mast  of  the  ^^  Perseus"  is  so  far  forward  that  she 
will  not  lie  head  to  wind  with  the  mainsail  set,  so 
that  in  her  case  a  jib  is  not  required.) 

Being  compelled  by  the  mainsail,  not  too  harshly 
sheeted,  to  take  a  wide  shear  from  her  anchor,  the 
strain  on  the  bow,  assisted  by  the  helm,  forces 
the  vessel  round  on  the  other  tack,  and,  while, 
sailing  close  hauled  towards  her  anchor,  allows  the 
rope  or  chain  to  be  hauled  aboard  rapidly  and  with 
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great  ease,  nntil^  having  crossed  the  original  line 
of  her  anchor^  the  strain  again  begins  to  be  felt^ 
when  care  must  be  taken  to  '^bitt^^  instantly  and 
securely,  and  so    enable  the  operation   to  be  re- 
peated while  there  remains  any  slack  to  be  got  in. 
The  result  is  that   the  vessel   breaks   the  anchor 
out  of  the  ground  herself,  and,  instead  of  falling 
to  leeward  while   it   is  being  hauled  aboard  and 
stowed,  continues  to  increase  her  distance  to  wind- 
ward   ot    any  obstructions,  whether  vessels,  sand 
banks,  or  rocks,  by  which  her  safety  might  have 
been  imperilled.     When  at  anchor  on  the  coast  in 
the   "Orion,"   and  surprised   by    strong  on-shore 
winds,  it  has  been  my  custom  for  many  years  to  dear 
out  of  difficult  positions  by  this  method,  which,  if 
properly    executed,   lightens    labour,    and,    as    a 
manoeuvre,  is  as  interesting  in  the  performance  as 
I  have  invariably  found  it  satisfactory. 

11  A.M.,  cleared  Portland  Breakwater;  wind  W., 
freshening  30°  P.     4  p.m.,  after  close  shaving  the 
honeycombed    limestone   cliffs   from    St.    Alban^s, 
which  always  interest  me,  passed  suddenly  into  a 
rush   of   adverse    tide    at   Durlston   Head.     5.30, 
entered  the  Needles  Channel,  steering  hard  before 
a  rough  sea,  wind  S.W.,  dirty,  and  threatening  a 
gale.    Met  a  few  yachts,  under  short  canvas,  bound 
to  Weymouth  regatta,  of  which  one  or  two  put 
back,   while    the   others,  notably   a    rather   small 
white-painted   racer,  were    evidently  resolved  to 
take  their  dose  of  salt  like  men.     7,  anchored  in 
Newtown  Bay,  too  far  out  for  comfort ;  the  result 
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ijv^as  that  towards  raoming,  when  the  tide  again  set 
to  windward,  the  motion  in  the  trough  of  the  sea 
'was  abominable.  1  should  not  have  anchored  there 
as  a  deliberate  choice ;  but  I  was  tired  and  hungry, 
and,  being  under  an  inconvenient  press  of  sail,  did 
not  wish  to  make  Cowes  in  the  dark. 

Aug,  28r(f. — Barometer  29*80,  blew  hard  and 
rained  till  noon,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  W.N.W., 
and  moderated.  Having  wind  and  tide  to  contend 
with  in  getting  under  way,  in  this  instance,  the 
sailing  out  process,  if  practicable,  was  not  desirable; 
so  as  the  30  fathoms  of  rope  could  not  be  got 
in  by  hand  alone,  I  used  the  mainsheet  for  a 
tackle,  swifted  it  forward  seven  times,  securing 
three  fathoms  each  haul ;  then,  as  there  was  plenty 
of  sea  room,  left  her  to  fidget  the  anchor  out  of 
the  ground  for  herself,  which  she  very  soon  did, 
while  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  mizen  and  jib 
for  the  little  run  np  to  Cowes. 

On  the  24th,  a  day  of  thunder,  heavy  rains,  and 
much  wind,  the  barometer  fell  to  29*50,  the  lowest 
reading  since  leaving  home.  The  reason  why  the 
barometer  was  seldom  much  below  or  above  30°  was 
because  the  atmosphere  was  ^^  electric'^  throughout, 
so  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  it  at  alL 

A'iig.  28th, — Dressed,  lighted  stove  for  early  tea, 
got  two  anchors  in,  and  under  way  with  all  sail  set 
at  6.30  A.M.,  bound  to  Shoreham,  and  arrived  befortf 
dark ;  wind  W.N.W.,  a  nice  little  breeze,  and  fine. 

Aug,  SOth. — Wind  N.,  a  light  breeze,  and  fine. 
Noou,  sailed  from  Shoreham.    5.30,  rounded  Beachy 
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Head,  and,  at  7.45,  anchored  in  Pevensey  Bay. 
Thongli  the  breeze  was  light  from  off-shore  at  the 
anchorage,  a  strong  wind  the  other  side  of  Dnnge- 
ness  sent  a  wretched  swell  down  to  Pevensey, 
directly  on  my  broadside,  which  at  times  caused 
the  *'  Perseus "  to  roll  as  severely  as  in  the  S. W. 
gale  at  Newtown  (I.  of  W.)  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd. 

Aug,  "ilst, — Weighed  anchor  at  7.30  a.m.,  set  the 
jib  and  mizen,  and  while  I  dressed   and   break- 
fasted,  Ac,   allowed   the   boat   to   convey  me   to 
Hastings.     It  waA  a  delightful  little  sail  of  three 
hours,  with  an  off-shore  wind  and  an  exceptionally 
bright   atmosphere,  undertaken  in  the  hope  that 
the  next  night  would  prove  less  unquiet  than  the 
preceding.     "Pitching'^  occasions  me  only  trifling 
inconvenience;  ''lurching  to  leeward  under  canvas '^ 
can  be  provided  against ;  but ''  rolling  excessively 
at  anchor*'  capsizes  everything  that  is  unbshed,  or, 
if  in   use,  out  of  hand  for  a  moment,  and  is  an 
abomination. 

Sept.  Ist, — Wind  N.E.,  light,  and  very  fine. 
7.15  A.M.,  sailed  from  Hastings.  Between  Fairleigh 
and  Winchelsea,  fell  into  a  calm,  of  which  the 
tedium  was  considerably  relieved  by  the  beautiful 
views  on  shore.  2  p.m.,  passed  Dungeness.  6.30, 
anchored  in  Dover  Bay.  Wind  W.S.W.,  fresh  ; 
night  cloudy  and  rough. 

Sept.  2nd, — Sailed  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground, 
with  a  reef  in  the  mainsail,  wind  S.W.  strong,  and 
went  into  harbour. 
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Se'pt,  ZtA, — Left  Dover  2  p.m.,  wind  W.  fresh. 
6.30,  anchored  in  a  calm  ofE  Kingsgate ;  night  very 
black  and  drizzly. 

S&pi,  4th, — ^About  8  a.m.,  several  large  Rochester 
and  Milton  boats  tacked  within  hail,  whose  employ- 
ment I  ascertained  was  ''  shrimping"  on  the 
Groodwin  Sand  and  landing  their  catches  at  Mar- 
gate. Probably  but  few  persons  imagined — ^and, 
certainly  I  did  not — that  shrimps  were  ever  sought 
for  in  such  a  dangerous  place.  9.30,  under  way; 
wind  N.W.,  moderate,  rain  at  times.  4.15  p.m., 
wind  light,  anchored  near  East  Spaniard  buoy. 
Night  calm  and  dark ;  sea  remarkably  phosphores- 
cent; barometer  30*40. 

Sept,  6th, — Calm  and  foggy.  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
drifted  up  to  the  Nore  and  back  to  an  anchorage, 
out  of  the  traffic,  off  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

Sept,  6th, — ^Dense  fog,  early  morning,  followed 
by  bright  sunshine  and  fitful  breezes  from  all 
quarters.  Afternoon,  wind  N.E.,  fresh  and  cloudy. 
5.30,  arrived  and  anchored  at  Greenhithe. 

Time,  63  days;  geographical  mileage  actually 
sailed,  835,  or  an  average  of  13*2  per  diem.  Nights 
at  sea  under  way,  2 ;  nights  anchored  at  sea,  33 ; 
and  nights  in  harbour,  28. 

Sept,  1 1  th, — Berthed  the  "Perseus^'  in  the  Creek 
at  midnight,  there  to  remain  for  the  winter. 
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MR.    McMOLLEN'S    LAST    CRUISE— THE 

"PERSEUS/'   1891. 

The  following  are  the  entries  Mr.  McMuUen  made 
in  his  journal  after  setting  out  on  his  last  cruise  in 
the  "  Perseus,"  1891,  in  the  high  spirits  usual 
with  him  when  setting  out  on  a  single-handed 
cruise. 

June  Qih. — ^Went  out  of  dock,  and  alongside  pier 
(causeway),  to  scrub  the  copper  and  take  in  water. 
Hauled  off  during  night  to  moorings. 

June  lO^fc.— 4  p.m.,  sailed  from  G-reenhithe;  wind 
high,  N.E. ;  cool,  but  sunny.  Off  Northfleet  the 
breeze  freshened,  and  below  Gravesend  became 
strong;  weather  cloudy  a,nd  hazy.  With  no  jib, 
and  towing  the  dinghy,  she  eventually  beat  every 
barge  in  a  long  turn  to  windward.  6.30  p.m., 
anchored  in  Mucking  Bight. 

June  \lth, — Sunshine.  Turned  out  4.15 ;  had 
some  trouble  with  the  anchor.  5.30  a.m.,  set  main- 
SHil.  7.40,  passed  the  Nore ;  weather  very  gloomy 
and  cold ;  wind  N.,  puffy.  Noon,  Reculvers,  S.W.; 
gladdened  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine ;  touched  both 
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the  Spaniards,  but  did  not  stay.  1  to  3,  wind  very 
light,  with  swell.  3  p.m.,  tacked  off  Westgate; 
wind  fresh,  E.;  large  jib  set;  after  rounding  the 
North  Foreland,  wind  fell  lighter,  with  troublesome 
swell.  7,  anchored  with  rope  on  Sandwich  Flats ; 
rolled  dreadfully  all  night. 

June  VMi, — Wind  N.E.,  fresh  and  fine.  6  a.m., 
under  way  with  mainsail  only ;  very  much  work. 
Eventually  got  early  tea.  Set  jib  and  mizen ; 
washed,  and  prepared  breakfast  before  reaching 
Dover.  9  to  10,  hove  to  in  Dover  Bay,  had  break- 
fast, i&c,  and  sailed  again.  10.30,  set  large  jib. 
11,  off  Folkestone,  going  grandly,  but  the  wind 
soon  fell  light.  2.80  p.m.,  passed  Dungeness  against 
tide;  wind  E.S.E.,  light.  7  p.m.,  St.  Leonards; 
wind  S.S.W.,  light;  boat  making  good  way,  owing 
to  smoother  water  and  the  large  jib.  8.30  p.m., 
anchored  off  Bexhill;  night  fine.  (Bexhill  is  between 
St.  Leonards  and  Eastbourne.) 

In  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Mr.  McMuUen  landed 
and  posted  a  letter  at  Eastbourne.  After  this  he 
boarded  the  '^  Perseus  '^  again,  and  went  on  down 
Channel.  The  next  heard  of  him  was  a  telegram 
on  June  16th,  saying  he  was  found  dead  on  the 
evening  of  June  15  by  some  French  fishermen. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  cockpit,  with  his  face 
looking  towards  the  sky,  and  the  vessel  sailing 
herself  along.  The  doctor  said  he  had  been  dead 
twenty-four  hours  when  his  body  was  found,  the 
cause  of  death  being  failure  of  the  hearths  action. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  died  in  mid-Channel  on 
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Sunday  nighty  the  14th  of  June.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  breeze  light,  and  the  young  moon 
was  shimmering  on  the  placid  sea.  He  was  landed 
at  Beuzeval  (about  six  miles  west  of  Trouville), 
and  the  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  A.  O^Neill,  at  once  com- 
municated with  his  family  and  arranged  for  the 
funeral.  Mrs.  McMullen  and  his  brother,  Mr.  J. 
McMullen,  reached  Beuzeval  on  the  18th,  and  Mr. 
R.  T.  McMullen  was  buried  the  next  day  in  the 
cemetery  at  that  place,  after  a  simple  service  in  the 
Protestant  church. 


The   End. 
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THE  SHEEP  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
I.— Introductory. 

II.— The  Management  of  Ewee  up 
to  Lambing. 


III.— Preparations  for  and  AttentiOD 

during  Lambing. 
IV.— Management    from    Birth    ta 

Weaning, 
v.— From  Weaning  to  Market. 
VI.— On  Wool. 
VII.— Leicester  Sheep. 
VIII.— Border  Leicesters.     By  John 
Usher. 
IX.— Cots  wold  Sheep. 
X.— Long-Woolled  Lincoln  Sheep. 
XI.— The  Devon  Long-Wools.    By 

Joseph  Darby. 
XIL— Bomney  Marsh  Sheep 
XIII.— Southdown  Sheep. 
XIV.— The     Hampshire     or     Weit 
Country   Down  Sheep.      By 
E.  P.  Squarey. 
XV.— Shropshire  Sheep. 
XVI.— Oxfordshire  Down  Sheep.    By 
Messrs.  A.  F.  M.  Druce  and 
C.  Hobbs. 
XVII.— The   Roscommon   Sheep.    By 

the  late  B.C.  Pringle. 
XVIII.— Negrette  Merino  Sheep. 
XIX.— Exmoor  Sheep. 
XX.— The    Black-faced    or   Scotch 
Mountain  Sheep. 
XX  I.— Cheviot  Sheep.   By  John  Usher. 
XXII.— Dorset    Homed    Sheep.     By 
Joseph  Darby. 
XXIII.— Welsh   Mountain  Sheep.     By 

Morgan  Evans. 
XXIV.— The  Radnor  Sheep.    By  Morgan 
Evans. 
XXV.— Herdwick   Sheep.     By  H.  A. 
Spedding. 

THE  PICS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

I.— Introductory. 
11.— The  Berkshire  Pig. 
III.— Black  Suffolk  Pigs. 
IV.— Large  White  Breed  of  Pigs, 
v.— Small  White  Pigs. 
VI.— Middle  Bred  White  Pigs. 
VII.— The  Black  Dorset  Pig. 
VIII.— The  Tamworth  Pig. 
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PUBLISHED  AnnuaziLT.    PHce  1«.,  hy  'post  1«.  Id. 

THE  ROWING  ALMANACK  AND  OARSMAN'S 

COMPANION. 

Edited   by  E.   D.   ERICKWOOD 

(BZ-A1MTBT7B    ORAMIVON    OF    THB  THAIOS), 

Anthor  of  "  Boat-Badng ;  or,  the  Arts  of  Bowing  and  Training/' 

SESCOlffD    EDITION. 

Price  2«.   6<2.,   hy  post  25.  8(2.,  m  Ump  cloth, 

RABBITS     FOR     PROFIT     AND 
RABBITS   FOR    POWDER. 

A  Treatise  upon  the  New  Industry  of 
Hutch  BabHit  FanntiM  iA*  tSke  0||en,  andr  npon  Warrens  specially  intended  for 
Sporting  Pnrposes;  with* Hints  av  to  tiheipOonstruction,  Cost,  and  Maintenance. 

BY 

M.   J.    LLOTn    PBICB. 

m..  --  ~ ■ 

DAT'S  BBITISH  AKO  IBISH  FISHES. 
In  two  voVu/mes^  imperial  8%7o.,  cloth^  price  Two  OmneaSf 

by  post  £2  Bs,  6d. 

THE 

FISHES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND 

IRELAm 

By  FBAlfClS  BAY,  P^.».,  F.Z.S.,  &o. 

The  Standard  Work  for  Zoological  Students,  Fishcnltnrists,  Fisher- 
men,  and  the  public ;  the  yalue  of  this  grand  work  is  much  increased 
hjt  nearly  Two  Hundred  Plates  and  Woodcnts. 

Mr.  Day  has  personally  delineated  every  species  from  natnre,  and 
incorporated  many  discoveries  of  recent  times. 
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lo  jl  catalogue  of  books 

Published  Annua-llt. 
Price    Ss.f    by    pott    5«.    4d. 

THE  GOLFING  ANNUAL 

Edited  by  D.  8.  DUNCAN. 

*«*Tli6  attention  of  irolfera  U.fiail0<3  to  this  work,  which  differs 
from  kindred  pnblioatioo^  in  manj  respeots.  It  contains  Original 
ArticleB,  not  merely  Beprinta ;  and  its  Clnb  Directory  is  the  only 
Complete  and  Aeonrate  List  of  QoU  Clnba  and  Descriptions  of  Golf 
Chreens  erer  published. 


Crmcn  Svo.,  eloih,  price  6«.,  by  post  Ss.  3d. 

PRESEMT-D\Y  SIRES  &  THE  MURE  SYSTEM. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pedigrees  of  Horses  now  at  the  Stud. 

By  G.   H.  DA^A^KINS. 

I  —  ■  ,,■■■■ 

Crtncn  4to, ,  cloth  boards,  price  Sis.  6d. 

BREEDING    RACEHORSES 

BY  THE 

FIGURE    SYSTEM. 

OOMFILKD   BT 

THE  LATE  O.  BRUOE  LOWE. 

EDITED'  BT 

^VILLIAM  ALLISON 

(The  Special  CommiBsioner,  London  '*  aportsman,"  Hon.  Sec.  Sporting  League , 
aud  Manager  of  the  International  Horse  Agency  and  Exchange). 

WITH  NUMESOirS   XLLUSTRATIOVS    OF   CELEBRATED   HORSES 

From  Photographs  by  Clarence  Hailey,  Newmarket. 

GONTKNTS:  Preface— Introductory— The  Origin  of  the  Vitality  of  the  English 
BacehoTses— Identification  of  Female  Lines  by  Figures — Classification  of  the 
Families — Sires — The  Line  of  Whisker— Some  Australian  Sires— Running  Lines, 
and  How  to  Use  Them— How  to  Breed  Great  Stake  Horses  (and  Siree)  byEetnm- 
Ingyour  Staliion  the.best  Strains  of  bis  Dam— How  Otre&t  Bace  Fillies  are  mostly 
Bred— Phenomenal  Eacehorses— The  Breeding  of  Sprinters  —  The  Theory  of 
Saturation;  or,  Influence  of  Sire  upon  Dam— inbred  Dams  and  Outbred  Sires- 
Stud  Farm  und  Management  of  Same— On. the  Law  of  Sex,  Ac— Index. 
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Bbabt  in  June.     Price  2«.  Ifett, 


CHESS  OPENINGS. 


BY 


JAMES   MASON: 

Author  of  "  Principles  of  Chess,"  "  Art  of  Chess,"  Ac. 
In  Jiandy  pocket  size,  price  1».  6eil.,  by  post  Is,  yd. 

THE  GAMEKEEPER'S  SH00TIH6  MEMORAHDOM  BOOK 

FOa  THE 

BEGISTEBTNG  OF  GAME  SHOT,  MEMOBANDA  OP  SALE,  AO. , 

By       la     £■     Da    C*f  <, 

Editor  of "  Facts  and  Useful  Hints  relating  to  Shooting  and  Fishing,"  "  The  OHune- 
keeper*s  and  Game  Preserver's  Account  Book  and  Diary,"  Ac. 

Third  Edition,  Enlaboed  and  Beyised. 
Large  post  Svo.,  with  Illustrations,  price  5s.  cloth,  by  post  59.  4c?. 

THE  COmSTTET  HOUSE. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  USEFUL  INFOBMATION  AND  BE0IPE8. 

Adapted  to  the  Country  Gentleman  and  his  Household,  and  of  the  greatest  otUity 

to  the  Housekeeper  generally. 

By  I.  E.  B.  C, 

Editor  of "  Facts  and  Useful  Hints  relating  to  Fishing  and  Shooting,"  and  "  The 
Gamekeeper's  and  Game  Preserver's  Account  Book  and  Diai^." 
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In  royal  8vo.,  with  Jfaps,  Ph^Ugraj^hs^  and^DrawingSy  price  21«.  net 

MAN-HUNTING  IN  THE  DESERT 


t  MRUTm  OP  THE  PilMBft  SEMCH  EXPEDITWN, 

Conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Warren. 

By     CAPT-A.1N"     ^XiFRBD      HA.YN'KS,     R.B3. 
Btmy  8m.,  ivith  ntimarouf  HhutrJiliicnSt  price  IBs. 

HORKS  AND   HOOFS; 

OB, 

CHAPTERS   ON    HOOFED   ANIMALS. 
By    R.    LYDEKKER. 

SiOOHB  SoinOH.    Bound  togHhmr  in  ticth,  gitt  edget,  price  9d. ,  bffpett  7A 


RULES    OF    FI&EON    SHOOTING. 

PUBLISHED  BY  SPECIAL  PEBMISSION, 

THB    HURIblNOHAM    CLUB    AND    THE    GUN    CLUB 
RULES    OF    PIGEON    SHOOTING. 

Large  poet  Bvo.^  price  6d. 

A  REMEDY  FOB  BAD  TIMES, 

By   a   "FAllMEIl." 

In  ermm  6va,y  pHcB  St.  6<i,  bjf  pott  8*.  9d. 

ANGLING    REMINISCENCES. 

By  the  late  FRANCIS   FRANCIS. 

CONTENTS.— A  ChriBtmas  Betrospeet;  Look;  Loch  Tsy ;  The  Angler's  Wish 
Spring  Stfaon  FisUng;  Qnyling  Fiabing;  Barbel  FUhiiig;  Coyer  Shooting 
Fly  Fishing  for  Ladles;  Saint  Mayfly;  My  First  Salmon;  The  Mayfly  Mess 
A  Month  in  the  West;  TlroQt  Fishing;  In  and  Oat  Dales;  Up  and  Down 
Tom  Bowers'a  Christmas. 
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Demy  Svo.,  pHce  2b^  by  fiott  26.  2d, 

SPORTSMAN'S    VADE-MECUM 

FOE  THB 

HIMALAYAS. 

00117  AINTNO 

N"OTB3y    ON   SH:00XI3S"GJ-,   CAMP    til^K,   &o. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

BIT    k:.  O.  -A.-   J- 

TMrd  Edition,  Demy  8uo.,  handsomely  houndf  240  pctges,  9  |)ortra  its 
it'if/i  many  vignettes^  price  5s.,  by  post  bs,  4id, 

A    HISTORY   AND    DESCRIPTION,    WITH 

REMINISCENCES.  OF 


BY 

Kennel  Editor  of »'  The  Fiflld." 
THE   ILLUSTRATIONS   BY   ABTHUB  WABDLE. 


A  FEW  COPIES  GS  LABOfi  PA?£B.   Price  IOb.  Cd.,  by  Post  Ub. 

Demnf   8vo.,  printed  on  plate  paper,  with  Jtlustrations  by  Arthur 

WardUf  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lid. 

A  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

COLLIE  OR  SHEEP  DOG, 

IN 

HIS   BRITISH   YARIETIES. 

BT 

RAWDON   B.  LEE, 

Kennel  Editor  of  "  The  Field,"  and  Author  of  '*  The  Fox  terrier." 
A  FEW  COPIES  0]f  LARGE  PAPER.   Price  lOs.  6d.,  hf  Pest  Us. 
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Dtwuy  8v«.,  m  IVo  Volumu,  jmee  15«.  tach,  by  poat  15«.  6d.  caeh. 

THE 

MODERN    SPORTSMAN'S 
GUN   AND   RIFLE, 


INCLUDING 


Came  and  Wildfowl  Guns,  Sporting  and  Match  Rifles 

AND  Revolvers. 


IN     TWO     VOLUMES. 


Vol.  I. — Game  and  AVildfowl  Guns. 
Vol.  II.— The  Rifle  and  Revolver. 


By    the    late   J.    H.    WALSH, 

**  Btomihinas,"  Editob  of  ^  Thi  Field/* 

Aotiior  of  *'DogB  of  the  British  IsIandB,*'  «*Tlie  Greyhoiind,*'  ^'Britiah  Bnritl 

SportB,"  Ac. 

Part  1  Now  Be<idyf  price  58.    To  he  published  in  Parte,  in  Demy  4to. 

SP0RTIN6  eUN8  AND  GUNPOWDERS: 

BEDTG  A  SELECTION  F&OM  BEF0BT8  OF  SXPEEUEETS, 

AHD  OTHES  ABTICLES, 

PUBLISHED  JN  THE  ''FIELD''  NEWSPAPER, 
'WITH   BEFEBENCE   TO   TBIALS   OF   GUNS   AND   EXPLOSIVES, 

▲NS  THI  APPAIU.TU8  FOR  TESTING  THEM. 
ILLUSTRATED    WITH  NUMEROUS  DIAGRAMS. 

COMPILED    BY   THE    EDITOR    OF  THE    "FIELD. 


II 
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Now  BiADT.    Second  EdiH(mj  4n  Two  VohAmes,  Demy  Svo.,  with 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  Wardle,  price  21«.,  by  post  22s.  nsit. 

A 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION 

OT  THE 

MODERN      DOGS 

OF 

6teat  Britain  anti  firelanb. 

BY 

RAWDON  B.   LEK. 

Kennel  Editor  of  *'The  Field,"  Author  of .  the  " Hifitorles  of  the  Fox  Terrier," 

"  OoUieB,"  Ac. 

SPORTING     DIVISION. 


Price  10«.  6(J.,  hy  the  same  Author, 

THE  NON-SPORTING  DIVD^ION  OF  THE 

Modern  Dogs  of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland. 

Illustrated  in  Collotype,  from  Drawings  by  Arthur  Wardle. 


Second  Edition,  price  10s.  Qd.  net,  hy  the  same  Author. 

Tbe  TERRIERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 

Ulnstrated  in  Collotype  fi*om  Drawings  by  Arthur  Wardle. 


The  Yolumes  are  well  printed,  the  lUnstratioiiB  are  full  page  on 
plate  paper,  and  the  binding  and  general  arrangpement  are  of  the 
highest  quality. 
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PuBLXSHKD  ANNxrAi«i.T.    In  large  post  8vo. 

KENNEL  CLUB  STUD  ftOOK : 

ooHTAornie  a  oomfiati 

RECORD  OF  BOG  SHOWS  AND  FIELD  TRIALS, 

f^rra  Pboumim  op  Sp^mihg  and  ^ov-apoBTnr»  Does. 


Vol.  I.»  from  I860  to  1873f  prioe  128.  6d.,  by  post  138. 

Pbicx  10b.  J&d.,  BT  Post  10s.  lOd.  xagh — 

Vol.  v.,   1877 ;   Vol.  VC,  M78 ;  Vol.  VH.,  4879 ;  Vol.  VHI.,  1880 

Vol.  IX.,  1881 ;  Vol.  XZ.,  1883 ;  Vol.  Xn.»  1884 ; 

Vol.    XnL,    1885  ;    VoL    XV.,    1887  ;    Vol.    XVI.,    1888 ; 

Vol.  XVIL,  188t;  V<fl.  XVHI.,  18d0;  Vol.  XIX.,  1891  ; 

Vol.    XX.,    1892;    Vol.   XXI.,   1893;    Vol.   XXU.,   1894; 

Vol.  XXItl.,   1895. 

Now  tf^eadjf,  price  4#.,  Vol,  88. 
q^HE  OOURSINO  OATiEKP^P    lor  the  Winter  Season 

-^  1896-97,  containing  Betnms  of  the  Principal  Public  Ck>ar8e8  ran  in  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland;  a  revised  Ua^  i4  AiddreBies  ^'Ck>acsing  Secretaries,  Judges, 
SUppCTS,  and  Trainers ;  llVinners  of  die  Waterloo  Gup,  Kempton  Park  Champion 
Stokes,  and  Oosforth  Park  Oold  Cup;  Gr^hound  Sales,  and  Waterloo  Cup 
NominsilorB  for  1897.    Edited  by  B.  C.  tWBUBn  <'*  Aikn-a-Dale  "). 

Price  08. 

F97K.ISHED   CNDEB  THE  A^UTBOBITY   OF   THE   NATIONAL 

OOUBSINa  CLUB. 

THE 

GREYHOUND  STUD  BOOK. 

Compiled  by  W.  P.  LAMONBT 

(KBBPEB  or  THE  '«Stup  Bo«k"). 


Particulars  of  8151  Greyhounds  registered,  and  Addresses  of  their  Owners— 
Bevlew  of  Last  Season's  Coursing,  interspersed  wtth  several  portraits  of  leading 
ooursers— Tabulated  PecUgiMB,  and  Index  of  Wtnnivg  Orey^ounds,  with  their 
Periormances— Beyised  Bules  of  Coursing— Sales  of  Greyhounds,  and  other 
important  matter.  The  registrsAioiis  are  now  arranged  «ndar  4he  luMda  of  «imi 
and  dams,  so  that  the  produce  of  a  particular  sire  or  dam  may  be  seen  at  a  glance 
by  ridferring  to  the  general  index. 
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Crown  8t>o.,  price  l«r.,  by  post  1ft.  Id. ;  in  eloth^  Is.  6d.,  hy  post  Is.  8d. 

THE    IMPROVEMENT 

OF 

CRICKET   GROUNDS 

OAf   EOONOMIOAL  PRINOIPLES. 

By  J.  A.   GIBBS. 


Pocket  size,  price  6d.,  post  free. 

THE   LAWS    OF    GOLF, 

AS  ADOPTED  BY  THB  EOYAL  AND  ANCIBNT  GOLF  CLUB 

OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

Special  Bules  for  Medal  Plaj. 

Etiquette  of  Golf. 

Winners  of  the  Golfing  Championship. 

Winners  and  Bnnners-up  for  the  Amateur  Championship. 

PuBLiSHSD  Annually.    In  post  8vo.,  price  Is.  6d.,  hy  post  Is.  Sd. 

THE    ANGLER'S    DIARY 

AND 

TOURIST     FISHERMAN'S    GAZETTEER 

CONTAINS 

A  Beoord  of  the  Bivers  and  Lakes  of  the  World,  to  which  is  added  a  List  of 
Bivers  of  Great  Britain,  with  their  nearest  Bailway  Stations. 

Also  Forms  for  Bogisterinir  the  Fish  taken  during  the  year;  as  well  as 
the  Time  of  the  Close  Seasons  and  Angling  Licences. 

By   I.  E.  B.  C, 

Editor  of  "  The  GMunekeeper's  snd  Oftzne  PreMnrer'B  Aooount  Book  and  I>iary,"  fto. 
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Secfmd  Edition,  Demy  Svo.,  with  Illustrations ,  price  2s.  6d., 

bt/  post  28.  9d. 

POULTRY 

FOB  THB 

TABLE      AND    MARKET 

VERSUS  .  ..     ^ 

FANCY    FOWLS. 

WITH  AN  IXPOSITIOK  OF  THB 

FALLACIES    OF   POULTRY    FARMING. 
BY  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.Z     . 

Price  6<J.,  stiff  covers. 

The  Cottager's  Manual  of  Poultry  Keeping. 

BEING  CHAPTEBS  FBOM  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

POULTRY     FOR    THE     TABLE     AND    MARKET 

VERSUS 

FANCY    FOW^LS. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  the  practical  chapters  on  Feeding  Fowls,  Hatching 
and  Bearing  Chif^kenn  for  the  Market,  and  the  production  of  Eggs.  On  Fattening, 
Trussing,  and  Showing  Dead  Poultry,  and  on  Improving  Ordinary  Stock,  from 
the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  well-known  work  on  Table  and  Market  Poultry. 


Ne^o  Edition  in  the  Press,  price  Is.,  hy  post  Is.  Id. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF 

A  HANDBOOK  FOB  ATHLETES. 

By  henry  HOOLE,  M.D.  (Lond.), 
Medical   OflScer   to    the   Stock   Exchange   Clerks'    Provident   Fund. 


CON-XKNTS. 

Introduction.  Chap.  IV.— The  Nutrition  of  the  Body. 


(.^hap.  L— The  Preparation  for  Athle- 
ticism. 

Chap.  IL— The  Formation  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Human  Body. 

Chtip.  III.— Food. 


Hunger    and   Thirst.     Diet   and 

Digestion. 
Chap,  v.— The  Muscular  System, 
Chap.  VI.— Exercise  and  Best. 
Chap  VII. — Personal  Hygiene. 
Appendix. 
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Crovm  Svo,,  price  1».,  hy  post  Is.  2d.,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  and  Page 

UlustraUons  drawn  hy  Whtmpeb. 

TIIIEIITY-SIX  YEARS'  REMINISCENCES 


OF 


SCOTCH  GROUSE  MOORS. 


CONTENTS. 


Seasons  1863  to  1888 — A  Hare  Day — ^Bemarks  on  the  Outcome  of 
Disease — ^Heather-Buming  and  Draining — Surface  Draining — Dogs — 
Disease — Wildfowl — Conclusion — Summary. 


Denvy  Svo.,  price  10».  6d.,  hy  post  lis. 

ART  OF  WILDFOWLING  = 


BY 


ABEL   CHAPMAN,    F.Z.S., 

Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Vr^ion,  Author  of  **  Bird-Life  of 
the  Borders  ";   Joint  Author  of  "  Wild  Spami.*' 

With  Thirty-Six  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and 

Chas.  Whymper. 

Crovm  Svo.,  price  2s.  6d.,  bt/  post  2s.  Sd. 

HARE     HUHTIHG. 

BY 

"  TANTARA." 

(A    MASTER    OF    HAEEIEES.) 
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Crown  8vo.,  priee  St.,  by  pott^  St.  4ii. 
THE 

AROHER^S    REGISTER. 

PUBLISH  ED    AN  NU  ALLY  , 
SDITBD  BY  F.  T.  FOLIiETT, 

Archery  Correflpondent  of  *'  The  Field/* 
RoyaX  8vo.,  prU^  10<.   Bd.,   &i/  pott    11 «. 

HORSE  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 

BY 

COUNT    G.     LEHNDORFF. 

CONTAIMINO : 

Notes  on  the  Breedinsr  of  ThoronghbrAdA — In-breeding  and  Out- 
orofsmg — ^Pedigrees  of  all  the  Principal  Sires — and  Genealc^oal 
Tables  of  Celebrated  Thoroughbreds. 


Crown  8ffo.,  pr^ftuOf  Ittudrated,  price  2*.  M.,  bf  past,  2«.  9d. 

aiPSY  TENTS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

By    C.    R.    LOWNDES. 

In  post  9vo.f  %cxth  Uliutrations,  price  3«.  6d.,  by  post  3$.  9d. 

THE  PRACTICAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  FISHERIES. 

A  BOOK  FOB  PBOPBIETOBS  AND  KEEPERS. 

By  fhe  late  FBAHCIS  FBANCIS, 

Author  of  "Fish  Coltnre,"  «  A  Book  on  Angling,"  *<BeportB  on  Salmon 

Ladders,"  Ac. 

CONTENTS. 

Chap.  I    Chap. 

I.— Fish  and  Fiflh  Food.  |     VI.— On   the    Bearing  of    Fry  and 

II.— How  to  Orow  Fish  Food  and  how  the  Condact  of  Ponds,  Stews. 

to  Make  Fishes*  Homes.  i  Ac. 

III.— On  the  Management  of  Weeds  and     VIL— Some  Hatcheries. 

the  Eoonomy  of  Fishing.  VIII.— Coarse  Fish. 

IV.— The  Enemies  of  Trout  and  how  to       IX.— On  Salmon  and  Trout  Ladderi 

Circumvent  them.  and  Passes, 

v.— The  Artiflolal  Incubation  of  Ova.      Appbnoix.— Notes,  Ac. 
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UWS  OF  CROQUET  AND  IMPLEMENTS,  Ac. 

Price  3rf.,  h^fpoU  M. 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME  OF  HOCEET 

AND  OF 

THE  HOCKEY  ASSOCIATION. 


Crovm  Svo.,  limp  cloth,  price  1«.  6d.,  by  post  Is.  Sd. 

HINTS   TO   HORSEWOMEN. 

By    Mrs.    HARRY  ALLBUTT 

(ANNIE  BLOOD-SMYTH). 


CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

I. — Ladies'  Horses. 
II.— Side  Saddles. 
m. — Biding  Habits. 


OHAP.       , 

IV.— Biding     Hats  —  Whips 

Gloves — Spurs. 
v. — Biding. 
VI.— Bridles. 


^etc  and  Cheap  Edition.    In  Deiny  8to.,  toUh  Portraits^  price  Is.  6(1.,  bypo^  \s.  %d. 

PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN  UPON  THEIR  PROFESSIONS. 

CoBversatlolu   recorded   by   MARQARBT   BATB50N. 

OFFICIAL  EDITION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  LAWN  TENNIS. 
Now  read/yy  price  6d.y  by  postj  Id. 

^PHE     LAWS     of    LAWN    TENNIS;     together    with    the 
^       BULES  of   the  LAWN    TENNIS    ASSOCIATION.      Issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  LAWN  TENNIS  ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL  EDITION  OF  THE  BEGULATIONS  FOB  THE  MANAOEMENT 

OF  LAWN  TENNIS  PBIZE  MEETINGS. 

Now  ready,  price  6d.,  by  post,  Id. 

"DEGULATIONS  for  the  MANAGEMENT  of  LAWN 
-^  *■  TENNIS  PBIZE  MEETINGS  and  INTEE-COUNTY  and  INTEB-OLUB 
MEETINGS,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  LAWN  TElifNIS  ASSOCIATION. 
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Orotm  4l».,  prkUti  on  tmted  paper,  price  15«.,  bp  pott  16$, 

THE 

ANNALS    OF   TENNIS. 

JULIAN     MARSHALL. 

This  work  wlO  be  found  vety  complete,  and,  it  is  thought,  joBtly  entitled  to  take  its 
plaee  •■  the  stMid*rd  work  on  Tennli.  It  hM  cost  its  antnor  much  laborioaff 
reeeareb;  and,  independently  of  Iti  great  Talae  to  tennis  players  and  all  lovers  of 
the  game,  it  is  tmsted,  f  rcnp  the  vast  amoont  of  cnrious  lore  it  contains^e  volume 
will  be  foond  not  unworthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  scholar.  The  author, 
himaelf  a  well>known  amateur,  is  fully  c<nnpetent  to  speiA  with  authority  on  the 
fcam^  having  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  ^e  play  of  the  best  Continental,  in 
addltloD  to  that  of  the  beet  English,  masters,  and,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide  by  learners. 


I. — Tennis  Abroad. 
II.  -Tennis  in  England, 
in. — The  Court  and  Implements. 


CONTENTS. 

IV. — ^The  Laws  and  their  History 
v.— The  Game. 
VI. — ^Appendix. 


Second  Edition.    Large  po$t  8vo.,  price  55.,  by  poet  5s.  3d. 

JL  isT  a- Xj  I  3sr  a-. 

BT  THl  LATB 

FRANCIS   FRANCIS. 

Author  of  **  A  Book  on  Angling^*'  *<By  Lake  and  Biver,**  '<  Hot-Pot,"  Ac. 


CON 

Pebfaoi. 

I.— The  Art  of  Angbng. 

II.— Mid-Water  Fishing. 

m.— Surface  or  Fly  Fishing. 

IV.— The  Gudgeon,  the  Pope  or  Buff, 
the  Bleak,  the  Boach,  the  Budd, 
the  Dace,  the  Chub,  the  Barbel, 
the  Bream,  the  Carp,  the  Tench, 
the  Perch. 


NTS. 

Otaap. 

v.— The  Pike. 
Vt— Tiont  Fishing  with  Bait. 
VII.— Fly  Fishing  for  Trout. 
Vin.— Trout  Flies. 
IX.— Grayling  Fishing. 
X.— Salmon  Fishing. 
XI.— Salmon  Flies. 
XII.— On  Tackle  Making. 
Addbnda. 


Demy  4io.,  heveUed  hoards,  with  Illuetrations,  price  5«.,  hypost  5«.  6d. 

SPORT    IN    LADAKH. 


BY 


A  Day  with  the  Ibex. 

A  Day  with  the  Bnrhel. 

A  Day  with  the  Ovis  Ammon. 


A  Day  with  the  Goa. 
A  Day  with  the  Shapoo. 
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One  Vol.,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.,  hy  post  7«.  9d. ;   2  Vols.,  flexible  morocco, 

price  10».,  by.  post  10«.  Sd. 

FIGURE  SKATING, 

BBINd  AN  ENLAK6ED   EDITION  OF 

"COMBINED    FIGURE    SKATING." 

Arranged  as  a  complete  text-book  of  the  Art  of  Skating  as  practised  in  the  leading 

Skating  Clabs  of  Great  Britain. 

BY 

MOVTAGU  S.  MOVIES-WILLIAMS,  M.A.,  Oxon ;  WIKT£B  RAVDELL 
PIDGEOK,  M JL.,  Oxon ;  and  ABTHUB  DBTDSK,  B.A.,  Cantab. 


FoTJBTH  Edition  (1894).    Price  5s.  6(1.,  by  post  5«.  9d. 

A   SYSTEM 

OP 

FIGURE    SKATING. 

BY 

T.    MAXWELL    WITHAM. 

This  is  the  Fourth  Edition  of  a  work  which  has  been  the  text-book  of  all  Figure 
Skaters  since  1869.  The  present  Edition  is  practically  a  new  book,  all  the  letter- 
press having  been  revised  and  1)rought  up  to  date,  and  all  the  diagrams,  276  in 
number,  having  been  re-drawn.  The  diagrams  of  the  "  Skating  Club  "  figures  are 
drawn  in  accoi^ance  with  the  manner  of  skating  them  authorised  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Skating  Club,  and  a  new  departure  in  diagrams  has  been-,  made  by 
illustrating  the  ''Hand- in-Hand''  figures  with  little  diagramatic  representations 
of  the  skaters,  thus  clearly  showing  &eir  relative  positions  in  the  various  changes. 

THE    "FIELD"   SKATING    CARDS. 

Now  ready,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

COMBINED    FIGURE    CALLS. 

Skating  Cards,  giving  tlie  Calls  of  Fifty 
Combined  Figures,  alternating. 

By  R.  H.  FULLER,  First-Glass  Badge  Holder,  N.8.A. 
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NOW    RBADY.   Third  Edition,  Greatly  Enlarsred. 
Royal  8ro.,  hetMed  hoiurds,  gilt  edges,  price  Is.  6d.,  &i/  post  7«.  9cl. 

PHEASANTS: 

THXIB 

Natural  History  and  Practical  Management. 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIEE,  P.Z.S. 

( jr«MA«r  V tkt  BrUUh  Ondtkologi&Uf  Union.') 

A\ah4n  of  "  Pouttry  for  the  Table  wnd  Markei,"  ''Horses,  Asses,  MtOes, 

and  Mule  Breeding"  ^c,  ^. 

lUiutrated  with  numerona  full-page  Engrayini^  chrswn  from  Life  by 
J.  G.  MiLLAiB,  F.  Fbohawk,  T.  W.  Wood,  J.  Smit,  Ac. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

From  the  Rupdowgdia  Britanntea,  Art.  PhMisftnti,  by  Prof.  A.  Newton.— 
''  Mr.  Tegetmeler't  *  Pheeeente,  their  Nfttoral  History  and  Preetical  Mansiroment/ 
In  to  be  oommended  as  a  Tery  aaefal  work." 

In  crovm  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  If.  Id. 

CATECHISM  OF  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT. 

SECTION    I. 

LETTING     AND     LEASES. 
By  CHAS.  B.  CURTIS,  P.S.L, 

Profeeeor  of  Estate  Management  at  the  College  of  Agricnitare,  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Estate  Management,  Author  of  **  Estate  Management,"  Ac. 


Demy  8vo.,  price  5«.  6d.,  hy  post  5«.  lOd. 

THE 

ROTHAMSTED  EXPERIMENTS 

ON   THB 

GROWTH  Of  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  AND  THE  MIXED  HERBAGE 

OF  GRASS  lAND. 

(B.Sc.  LoND.,  FX.8..  F.O.g.,  F.BJ3.) 
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Price  6d,,  hy  post  Id, ;  or  2«.  6d.  the  haJ^-doften,  hy  post,  2s.  lid. 

"The  Field"  Duplicate  Judging  Book 

Facilitates  the  work  of  the  Judges  at  Poultry  and  other  Shows,  hj  a  rerj  simple 
method  of  entering  and  preserving  a  dapUpate  ja<|fing  list. 


Botmd  in  vellum.  Imperial  Svo,  oblong,  hevel  hoards,  price  Ml  Is., 

&y  post  Is.  extra. 

COTTAGES  L  COUNTRY  BUILDINGS: 

DBSIGNSD  BT 

TH01CA8    W.    CUTIiSB,    F.B.I.B.A. 

Forty 'three   fulUpage    Designs,    toith    descriptive    letterpress. 

This  work  contains  over  forty  design^  of  Country  Cottages,  Lodges, 
Cemetery  Bi:fildmgs,  Schools,  Homesteads,  &g.,  with  estimate  of  cost, 
&Q.,  by  the  well-loiown  Architect  and  Sanitary  Engineer,  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Cutler,  and  will  be  fonnd  very  usefol  to  country  gentlemen  and 
all  engaged  in  managing  landed  estates. 


In  eroivn  Svo.,  price  2s.  6d.,  hy  post  2s.  Sd. 

MANURES: 

THEIR  RESPECTIVE  MERITS  FROM  AN  ECONOMICAL 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BIT   JL-    ^W.    OErE^WS, 

Author   of    "  Guano :  its   Origin,   History,   and  Virtues,"    "  The   Potato   and 

its  Cultivation,"  4sc. 


CONTENTS. 

PABT.  I.— Definition  of  the  Word  **  Manure  "—Nature's  Modes  of  Applying 
Fertilisers— History— Classification. 

PABT  II.— The  Value  of  Ploughing  Down  Green  Crops— Weeds— Sea-weed— 
Straw— Sawdust— Tanners'  Bark— Wood  Ashes— Peat— Bape  Cake— Hemp— * 
Poppy,  Cotton,  and  Cocoa-nut  Cakes— Bran— Malt  Dust— Brewers*  Grains — Coal— 
Soot— Chareoal. 

PABT  ni.— Dead  Animals— Fish— Blood— Animalised  Charcoal- Bones— Horn 
—Woollen  Bags,  Hairs,  Feathers,  ^.— Night-soil— Farmyard  Manure— Guano. 

PABT  IV.— Salts  of  Ammonia— Salts  of  Magnesia— Salts  of  Potash— Salts  of 
Soda— Common  Salt— Lime  and  its  Compounds—"  Ooze." 
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"PASTIME"    SERIES. 


Price  If.,  post  free  Is.  l\d. 

THE  UWM  TEMS  HANDBOOK 

FOR    1897. 

Contains  Portndts  of  MIm  C.  Cooper  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Mahonr;  numerous 
Artkslet,  Inolndio^  **SeTiew  of  the  Season,  1896/'  «*The  SixUi  System  of 
HandlcappiBg;*  "flints  to  Captains  of  Teams/*  ''How  to  Mark  a  Court,*' 
••  Cbaaiirtons  of  1896,'*  Ac.  Laws  of  the  Game;  Laws  of  the  Lawn  Tennis 
Association ;  List  of  Champions ;  Fixtures  of  the  Season;  Begral&tions  for  County 
and  Inter-Clab  Matches,  and  the  County  Challenge  Cup ;  List  of  Lawn  Tennis  Prise 
Wlmers,  and  Directory  of  Lawn  Tennis  Clubs  and  Tournaments. 


Demy  8vo.,  loith  numerous  Plates,  price  10s.  Bd.,  by  post  lis. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TARGET  SHOOTING: 

INCLUDING 

A  SEEIES  OP  PEACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  MILITABY 

AND  MATCH  RIFLES,  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EFFECTS 

OF   DIFFERENT  ATMOSPHERIC   CONDITIONS,  AND 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE   USE   OF   VARIOUS 

AIDS  TO  RIFLE  SHOOTING. 

BY 

ABTHUB  GLYNDWB  FOULEES,  M.A., 

Ca^toMi  3rd  V.B.  Cheshire  Regiment ;  Winner  of  Spencer  Cup  (1879), 

Ba/rrow ;    Oxford    Team  four   years ;   Klcho   Shield  Match 

(EngUmd)  two  years ;  Record  Score,  1891. 
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Jn  Svo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  It.  Sd, 
THE 

Manifestation   of   Disease 
in  Forest  Trees, 

THE   CAUSES  AND   REMEDIES. 

BY 

GHABLES   £.   CUBTIS,  F.S.I.,  F.S.S., 

Professor  of  Forest  Economy,  Field  Engineering,  and  General  Estate  Management 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton,  Salisbury;  Member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  Consulting  Forester  to  the  Bight 
Honourable  Lord  O'Neill,  Shanes  Castle,  Antrim,  Ireland;  Author  of  "Estate 
Jiamagement"  (8rd  Edition;  Fieid  OfBce);  '« Practical  Forestry "  (Office  ot  Land 
AgmU"  Record),  '^Principles  of  Forestry"  (B.  A.  Society's  Journal),  ''Valuation  of 

Property"  {Field Office),  Ac.,  Ac. 

Frice  1j.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

TATTERSALL'S  RULES  ON  BETTING, 

WITH  EXPLANATOBY  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 

Containing  an  Account  of  Cases  decided  by  Tattersall's  Committee,  with  a  Copious 

Index,  and  the  Bules  of  Bacing  appended. 

By  G.  HE&BEBT  STTJTFIEL]),  Barrister-at-Law, 

Author  of  the  ''Law  Belating  to  Betting,  Time  Bargains,  and  Qaming." 

Price  6d.,  by  post  Sd. 

THE     IMPROVED 

"  PASTIME "     LAWN      TENNIS 

SCORE    BOOK. 

• 
Contains  Score  Sheets  for  Sixty  Sets,  arranged  so  as  to  further  simplify  Scoring  in 
Handicaps;  toge^er  with  Table  for  adjusting  odds  under  the  Sixth  System.    It 
is  used  at  all  the  principal  Tournaments,  and  is  the  most  complete  Score  Book 
ever  published. 
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STXRVE  YOR : 

A  TREATISE  UPON  SUBVETINO. 

SPCOULLT  ABBANOKD  FOB  THE  aUIDANOE  OF  PUPILS,  STEWABD8, 
THE  S0HOL48TI0  PBOFBSSIOK,  AND  INTENDING  EMianUTTS. 

By     THOMAS     HOLLOWAY. 


Fccep,  8vo.,  price  6d.,  by  post  ^\d. 

BORES  AND  LOADS  FOR  SPORTIIIG  OOIIS 

For   British   Game   Shooting:. 

By   W^.   A.    ADAMS. 


PuBLiBHiD  Annually.    Demy  4^.,  pWce  1«.,  hy  posi  Is.  3d-. 

THE    RURAL    ALMANAC 

AND  SPOETSMAN'S  ILLITSTIIATED  CALENDAE  FOE  1897. 
Demy  8vo.,  Cl^ih  BoiMrds,  price  4a,,  by  post  4s.  4d. 

A  DAY  at  MONTE  CARLO. 

BT 

yV^,   J,  A..   STAJJMLKIR, 

Author  of  "Dolce  Napoli,"  &e. 
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Boyal  9vo,,  price  16*.  net. 

^ojfeiiig  \iip  ii}  ponibepq  Mitt: 

BKira 

REMINISCENCES  OF  TWENTY  TBIPS  IN  PURSUIT 
OF  B]»  SAKE.  CHIEFLT  IN   THE  MADRAS  PRESIDWCT. 

BT 

LiEUT.-CoL.  A.  J.  O.  POLLOCK, 

Boyal  Scots  FuMliers. 

With  namerooA  lllofttrations  by  Whymper  and  others. 


Post  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  price  Ss.  6d. 

SPORT  IN  ENGLAND 

Past  and  Present. 

BT 

C04_0NEL    E.  C.  C.   HARTOPP. 


TJsefiil  HintB  to  Toong  Beginners. 
Young  England  as  a  Sportsman. 
The  Poaching  of  Paired  Birds. 
The  Egg  Season  and  its  Enemies. 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bights. 
Crop  Catting. 

**  St.  Gronse" :  Past  and  Present. 
''St.  Partridge":  Past  &  Present. 
*'  Longtails" :  Past  and  Present. 
**  Covert  Shooting." 
Good  Shots,  and  others. 
Fnnny  Facts  in  Sport. 
A.  Few  Hints  on  Shooting  Kits. 
Ferrets  and  their  Management. 
Trapping,  Netting,  and  Snaring. 
Poaching,  and  How  it  is  Done. 


Small  Days  and  Pot  Hunting. 
Tnming     Down     Live     Bonght 

Pheasants. 
How  and  Where  Babbit  Farming 

can  Pay. 
The  Gamekeeper  and  his  Duties. 
Gnns  and  Ghmmakers. 
Sport,  as  I  have  Fonnd  It. 
The  Woodcock. 
The  Partridge. 
The  Cat. 
The  Stoat. 
The  Weasel. 
The  Bat. 

Becipes  for  Diseases  in  Dogs. 
Betrieyers  of  the  Present  Day. 
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HORSES.  ASSES,  ZE6EAS,  MULES; 

AND 

MULE  BREEDING. 

BY 

W.    B.   TEGETMEIER,    F.Z.S., 

AND 

C.    L.    SUTHERLAND. 

This  work,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  includes  a  detailed 
description  of  all  the  animals  of  the  horse  tribe,  and  a  demonstratioii 
of  the  adTantages  of  mules  for  agricultural  and  draught  purposes,  as 
shown  by  their  utilisation  in  Europe,  America,  and  India. 

Price  3«.  6d.  net. 

LYRA    PISCATORIA. 

Orisinal  I*ooins  on.  tlie  IS'ature,  ^Hlalolts,  and.  IN^ode 

of  Captixre  of  all  th.e   British.   Fresli-^wrater  Fislies, 

on  Flies,  Fisliing,  and.  Fisliex'men. 

By  COTSWOLD    ISYS,    M.A., 

Author   of    "A  Handy   Guide  to  Dry-fly  I^iahing,*'   Ac,  and   Hon. 

Member  of  the  Fly-Fishers'  Club. 


Price  6d.,  paper  covers,  or  Is.  in  cloth. 

SERVANTS    AND    MASTERS. 

TEE  LAW  OF  DISPUTES,  ^ISHTS,  AND  BEKEDIES^ 


Bit     J^     B^ 

CONTENTS. 
Introductory  Chapter  —  Engagement  of  Servants  —  Character  of 
Servant — Duty  of  Servant — Duty  0f  Employer — Employer's  Liabilitil' 
for  Servant's  Negligence — Employer's  Liability  for  Orders  given  loj 
Servant — Dismissal  of  Servant — Bight  of  Servant  to  Leave  Service— r 
Wages — Commission  Paid  to  Servants-r-Concluding  Chapter. 
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D»my  8vo.,  with  IlhistraHons   and  Ma$^  price .  Its.   net. 

SIX    MONTHS    IN    A    SYRIAN 

MONASTERY, 

Seing  the  record  of  a  visit  to  the  Headqaarters  of  the  Syrian  Church  in 
Mesopotamia,  with  some  account  of  the  Yazidis,  or  Devil  Worshippers 
of  Mosul,  and  !E1  Jilwab,  their  sacred  book. 

By  OSA^TALD  H.  PARRY,  B.A. 

(Of  Magdaleo  College,   Oxford  ) 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.       With   a  Prefatory  Note  by  the 
Right  Reverend  the  LOBD  BISHOP  of  DURHAM. 

Demy  Svo.,  cloth  ho(M'd8j  price  7s.  6d.  net, 

BRITANNIA'S     BULWARKS: 

J^N    HISTOR.IOAIL.    poem:, 

DttBcriptive  of  the  Deeds  of  the  British  Navy  from  the 
battle  of  Sluys  to  the  present  day; 

By    CHARLES    R.    LOW. 

The  metre  is  that  of  Scott's  '^  Marmion,"  which  is  considered  effec- 
tive  for  a  poem  of  action.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  books, 
consisting  of  ten  cantos,  and  contains,  beside  the  history  proper,  a 
record  of  the  services  of  distinguished  seamen,  and  of  historic  ships 
of  war.  In  the  case  of  those  bearing  the  names  of  classical  celebrities,' 
a  sketch  of  these  is  given.  The  work  is  made  easy  of  reference  by  a 
copious  index. 

In  paper  covers^  price  Is. 

j^izr    oh:  IE  IPS. 

BY 

A  FORWER  ASSISTANT  MASTER. 

My  First  Chief:  Rev.  Evan  JeUicle,  M.A.— My  Second  Chief: 
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By    CYPRIAN    COPE. 
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and  a  love  interest  of  an  unforced  and  natural  ^s.\rxA.''— Daily  Telegi^aph. 

"An  ambitious  novel." — Manchester  Ouardian. 
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characterisation.  A  novel  that  veill  be  widely  and  appreciatively  read."— A'enJu^ 
Observer. 

"  A  novel  of  great  excellence,  will  be  perused  with  great  interest,  not  a  single 
dull  page." — Detosbury  Reporter. 
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BEING  THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTXJEES  OF 

A   GENTLEMAN   OF  CORNWALL, 

How  he  fought  for  Prince  Charles  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  and 

what  befell  him  thereafter. 

By  KATHARINE    LEE 

(Mbs.  henry  JENNEB). 

Author  of  "A  Western  Wildflower,"  "  In  London  Town,"  "  Katharine 
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*'  In  the  Alsatian  Mountains,"  &3. 
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THE  MARTTEDOM  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  QUILLIM    RITTER 

New  Novel,  price  Is. 

CAUGHT  BY  A  COOK. 

By  EDITH    E.  CUTHELL, 

Author  of  "  Only  a  Guardroom  Dog,"  **  Indian  Memories," 
*' A  Baireuth  Pilgrimage,"  Ac. 
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THE 

COASTS  OF  DEVON  AND  LUNDT 

ISLAND. 

By  JOHN   LLOYD  WARDEN  PAGE. 

Anthor  of  "  An  Exploration  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Antiqoities/V"  An 

Vxploration  of  Exmoor  and   the  Hill  Conntry  of  West 

Somerset,"  "  The  Biyers  of  Devon,"  &o. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  twenty-one  Vignettes,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Ansted,  taken  in  many  cases  from  sketches  by  the  Author. 

Third  and  new  Edition,  svper-royal  Svo.,  price  £2  2s.  net, 
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YACHT    ARCHITECTURE 

By   DIXON   KEMP, 

AueeiaU  of  the  InUitvte  of  Naval  ArehUeets  and  Member  of  the  CkntncU. 


rilUlS  WOBK  enters  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  laws  which  goyem 
JL     the  resistance  of  bodies  moving  in  water,  and  the  influence  a 
ware  form  of  body  and  wave  lines  have  upon  such  resistance. 

It  also  deals  comprehensively  with  the  subject  of  STEAM 
PBOPULSION  as  applied  to  yachts. 

An  easy  SYSTEM  for  DESIGNING  is  provided,  and  every 
necessary  calculation  iB  explained  in  detail. 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  YACHT  BUILDINa, 
and  engravings  are  given  of  every  detail  of  construction  and  fitting, 
including  laying  off,  taking  bevels,  &c. 

The  List  of  Plates  (exclusively  of  over  thirty  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  text,  and  nearly  two  hundred  woodcuts)  exceeds 
fifty,  and  comprise  the  LINES  of  some  of  the  most  CELEBBATED 
YACHTS  AFLOAT  by  the  most  successful  builders  and  designers. 
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